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Art. I. 


1. The Drama. By Georce Nasu, Author of “‘ The Outcast.” Saunders 
| and Otley. 


2. Stage Effect. By E>warp Maynuew. Mitchell. 


We have no desire to enter into the vexed question, whether the 
stage ought to be encouraged by the moralist and religionist, as it now 
exists and is supplied, or condemned and repressed,—whether its 
effects be more prejudicial than beneficial to the interests of the com- 
munity. But we may take two positions without much fear of con- 
tradiction from any quarter, and afterwards proceed to speak in ac- 
cordance with them, and also to fortify their strength by the helps 
furnished in the pamphlets before us. First, there will ever be dra- 
matic literature and entertainments amongst us: secondly, our dra- 
matic literature,—the supply regularly kept up,—may be improved 
and become more elevated,—more ennobled than it has been for a 
long series of years; and the stage may be purified and purged of 
many of its confessedly degrading and demoralizing influences. 
Holding these to be incontestible facts, it follows that all men,—all 
authors and others who have the opportunity of giving publicity to 
truth and useful doctrines, are bound to do what in them lies to 
bring about the reformations alluded to, and so much to be de- 
sired, 

It would require more time than we can afford to describe in ade- 
quate terms what the drama is capable of acccomplishing. But our 
readers need not regret our deficiency, when Mr. Nash has bestowed 
pains and superior talent on the subject, and has in his earnest and 
eloquent treatise addressed himself in some passages to the point 
mentioned. An extract will serve to satisfy the inquirer :— 


“A good play is a national treasure, a heir-loom which is transmitted 
from father to son. Our forefathers have sat on the same benches, beheld 
the same scenes, and listened to the same words that delight us; they have 
laughed at the wit of Falstaff, soliloquised with Hamlet, agonised with 
Othello. Who can say how much the intellectual character of ‘this nation is 
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owing to the pen of Shakspeare! His works impregnate our whole litera- 
ture ; it is difficult to take up a book which does not contain some quotation 
from him; his images, epithets, and aphorisms are inthe mouths of the whole 
people. The influence of such men extends further than their mere readers, 
their thoughts become current in society, and men are the wiser for them 
who never heard their names. Poets are philosophers whose lessons find 
their way to the heart. Poets have set the tone of thought for ages, and in 
their writings is mirrored the progression of the mind of man, society’s 
modes of thought, in its different stages. Men are more easily influenced 
by the imagination than the reason, it has a quicker connection with the 
feelings, and does not require the eool, abstract effort of reasoning. The 
lessons of the poet, sink deep into the mind and become nucleii round which 
the sentiments gather: a moral sentiment falls like sunlight on the heart, 
which feels in its warmth and purity whence its origin is! 

‘* Imagination lifts us more above the brute, than reason. Imagination 
is the telescope through which we view the future, and it is the imagination 
mingling with it that converts the amour physique of the animal, to the 


exalted passion of man! Reason is the main pillar of the mind—Imagi- 


nation is its Corinthian capital! As our bodies are nourished by the ruin of 
animal existence, so our minds feed on the mental remains of those who 
have gone before us. What the great have wrought out in the silent labo- 
ratory of their minds, becomes the common knowledge of the next era, and 
so we proceed, the multitude moved by the efforts of the few. If books 
are made for man and not man for books, if we are to read for pleasure 
rather than labour at reading, where can we fulfil our purpose better, where 
find more to improve as well as please, than in imaginative works ?” 


The noblest productions of genius, the highest works of arts, 
are dramatic. Hamlet, Othello, the Merchant of Venice, imme- 
diately suggest to the mind the greatest triumph of man. The 
world has no name to put in the scales with that of the bard of 
Avon. No mortal has stamped the human family with such a last- 
ing, commanding power. In vain, too, may one expect that Shak- 
speare will ever have a rival. But not in vain do we hope that he 
may be much more closely approached, or that some almost equally 
enriched minds may arise who will endeavour to tread in his steps, 
or to take parallel courses. The greatest minds will ever be prone 
to address themselves to the grandest field of human enterprise,— 
the cultivation of the drama. Well then is it not an object of the 
deepest importance that these minds take a right direction,—that 
the weapon which they wield, and which is capable of achieving the 
most wonderful results, should be of sound metal, of exquisite con- 
struction, of the best polish? Are philosophers, legislators, theolo- 
gians, and philanthropists of every class not concerned in the mat- 
ter? Can they innocently leave the patronage of the thing capa- 
ble of accomplishing so much, and which in an evil or good shape is 
certain to exist, and have its practical effects, to the ignorant, the 
frivolous, the tasteless, and the vicious ? 
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But what for generations, of which we most proudly boast in the 
history of civilisation and wisdom, has been the fate of the drama ? 
We answer, a fate that every British patriot and lover of his spe- 
cies has reason to deplore. Many, indeed, are the wrongs which the 
dramatist and his enlightened patron has to complain of. The 
legislature, itself, has dealt him disastrous blows, nor yet seems 
determined to retrieve its steps and repeal its foolish, its pernicious 
enactments. 

But we are not without hope of reformation, and that at no dis- 
tant date. We sce symptoms of a stir in the influential quarters, 
that augur better things and better times. Some of our Parliament 
men are awakening and viewing with a searching. eye our present 
and past anomalous dramatic condition. Authors and critics are 
becoming alive to the merits and the necessities of the case. But 
what is most encouraging of all, the people of England, of the Bri- 
tish empire, of Europe are, to use a hackneyed term, in a transition 
stage,—progressing, not falling back; grasping forward towards 
something which they do not very well ‘comprehend, nor can we tell 
what may be the precise issue any more than we could foretell what 
will be the plot or beauties of any production of literary genius that 
may be just set about. But this grasping, this restlessness, and 
longing will issue in some almost adequate, some satisfactory results ; 
otherwise the promise of all former precedents in the history of the 
human family deceives us. Mr. Nash well says, ‘ All around us 
bears marks of change—the instruments are tuning for the concert ;’ 
—‘*‘never,” he also declares in unison with ourselves, ‘* never was 
more poetry read, never were our established poets more honoured 
than now. The multitude of Englishmen are just beginning to 
understand what true poety is, and will not listen to every versifier, 
nor will they purchase works which present them with nothing 
different from what they already possess in standard authors, whom 
it is a duty to read.” 

The people cannot in respect of their emotions, of the highest 
principles of their natures, of their keenest sympathies with the 
voice of all that God created, be content toremain in their old con- 
dition; be pleased in this one and the greatest arena for exertion, 
competition, and achievement, to continue stationary and exhausted ; 
and surely to the honest, ardent, and strenuous endeavours of many, 
to the lofty aspirations of multitudes, there will be some rewarcs, 
unless indeed the world which imagination may traverse, and the 
spheres which it may cultivate, be already completely worn out, and 
can present nothing new; which would be to suppose that infini- 
tude may be measured and exhausted. 

Many of late have been the symptoms of literary revival, and 
especially in the dramatic department, which the press has been 


exhibiting. We could name a number of publications, periodical, 
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in the form of brochures, &c., that would amply support the asser- 
tion. Others we expect soon to have it in our power to refer to. 
It is only necessary, however, to instance the two small but ver 

able and interesting pamphlets before us, to testify how heartily 
some gifted minds, and eager inquirers, are devoting themselves to 
the subject. Even these two unpretending little works will accom- 
plish a good deal in furtherance of the ends they so earnestly seek 
to gain. We donot say that we can coincide with every principle 
and rule which they lay down, although should we in any case dis- 
sent from them, it will be owing rather to the lack, which their 
studied brevity has occasioned, of full development than of principle. 
Larger illustration no doubt would have modified some sweeping 
generalities that are not sufficiently guarded. But it is not to find 
fault with what we regard as merely slight inaccuracies, or defects, 
that we notice publications which are excellent so far as they go; 


believing that they are employed in a good cause, and that will not 


have laboured in vain. 

Mr. Nash’s pamphlet seems to be the work of a young man, and of 
one we predict who will yet, should his life be prolonged, that will 
command for himself a forward station in the ranks of modern‘authors. 
His powers are of no mean order; his studies have evidently been 
heartily pursued and directed to the first fields of literature, and 
the eloquence which clothes his reasoning charms while it instructs. 

The points which the Treatise handles are the following :— 
** Poetry and Verse, Dramatic Composition, Dramatic Authors, and 
the Effects of Dramatic Amusements. As we are anxious to get 
to the second little work named at the head of our paper, on 
account of its plain, sensible, and practical contents, we shall merel 
cite a passage or two, in addition to those quoted from the other, 
with a view that it may recommend itself to many readers. Speak- 
ing of the present period and its influence upon authors, he says— 


‘Tt is true, that the present is not a favourable time for the development 
of poetic genius. The competition is only open to the members of one 
class. Unless a man can afford to lose a considerable sum he cannot publish 
at all; and the best recommendation to a publisher being an aristocratic 
name, and to a reviewer an aristocratic publisher, those in the middle class 
who can afford to give their works to the public, do it under very great dis- 
advantages. [Besides this, the works of young authors suffer from being 
brought into the glare of the productions of more mature genius. We learn 
to succeed by our own attempts to attain success. Genius should be looked 
for in originality of design, and sparks that proclaim its presence here and 
there, in the attempts of the pupil; we can only find it developed in per- 
fection in the achievements of the master, whose natural powers are per- 
fected by art. Nothing is a greater proof of poetic genius than the power 
of exhibiting common things stripped of their vulgarity, and opening a 
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poetry in them which the common mind never suspected.— Poetry is Nature 
Idealised! This definition would do, but that all works of imagination may 
be included in it, and all such works are not poetic. An idealised passion, 
sentiment or description, is poetry ; but all descriptions of imaginary cha- 
racters, scenery, and events, are not. Every limb of a statue may contain 
many ideas—a painting may be fraught with them, and the eye of the artist 
quickly discovers them and reads in them the sculptor’s or painter’s meaning. 
The poetic mind, idealising as it were, reads poetry in everything, and to 
its eye, material nature teems with its spirit. Poetry, like the electric spirit 
of fire, is an essence pervading creation, which the poet collects in his mind, 
and with which he charges his creations with vitality.” 


Our other specimens will show that Mr. Nash may be profitably 
consulted by the tyro in dramatic writing :— 


‘Tt is impossible to.lay down certain rules for imaginative compositions, 
no two authors may set out with similiar designs, and consequently each 
must be left to his own judgment for completing his own idea. But as some 
naturalists profess to trace one model through every variety of existence, so 
all dramatic works have certain peculiarities of construction. The most 
obvious of these is their division into acts and scenes, which easy as it 
appears, affords scope for the exercise of much art. In dividing his play 
into acts, an author should be more guided by the circumstances of his 
story, than the length of his acts. Where a natural pause appears to occur 
in the action, where the spectator must feel that some time must elapse 
before the events of the next scene can occur, where according to the scale 
of the piece, a long interval intervenes, he should take advantage of it, and 
there divide his acts. We are not surprised to see Werner enter as Count 
Siegendorf in the first scene of the fourth act of Lord Byron’s play, but we 
are fully satisfied that a long space of time and many events must have 
elapsed between the commencement of that scene, and the end of the one pre-- 
ceding ; according to the scale of the play, the interval is a long one, and 
the change wrought in it, an important one ; and it would, therefore, have 
been inartistical to have included them both in one act. Similar care is 
necessary in the division of scenes. No play is ever perfectly consistent 
with reality, and art should be used to soften down and hide the unavoidable 
inconsistencies. In a drama, the incidents, though divided by years, or 
connected by numerous events, must appear to flow one from another. Those 
links of the chain that are not seen are imagined. ‘lhe concatenation of 
events must be unbroken from the beginning to the end; accident being 
only ‘admitted in supplementary parts, and it should even then be made to 
conduce to the general design. ‘Thus the death of Ophelia is accidental, 
but it heightens the desperate resolution of her brother. If there are two 
plots, they should rather resemble two strands of one cord, than separate 
threads ; the under assisting to develop the main design. The subject must 
appear to commence with the play, it must be seized at some point whence 
the action may spring naturally forward, and the fewer the explanations 
required, the better. If there are many, it is best to disperse them through 
the work, introducing them as required; they will be better remembered 
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and appear to interrupt the action less than if introduced in a catalogical 
form; they should also be expressed in language as clear and brief as possi- 
ble. As the first words of a play are seldom heard in representation, they 
should never be of importance; and throughout, all recapitulation is to be 
avoided. The plot should spring regularly from its commencement, thicken- 
ing as it proceeds, until it attains a certain height, whence the action may 
descend naturally to the catastrophe. An author might, ere he commences 
it, draw a diagram of the action of his play. The middle act is ever the 
keystone of the arch. In Othello it is in the third act that the Moor’s 
resolution is formed. In Cain the form of construction is similar. If the 
play be but two acts, they should mutually depend on each other. The 
reader should feel at the conclusion that the catastrophe is the natural con- 
sequence of what preceded it. He should be impressed with a sense of the 


work’s completeness ; should feel that the shaft he saw aimed, has been shot, 
and has alighted.” 


On the Unities he speaks with similar propriety and elegance. 
But our last choice falls upon a passage, which, while it is fraught 
with useful hints, bears upon some of our preliminary views :— 


** The chief desideratum of the present stage appears to be skill in drawi 
the action to certain points, and then by opening the trap at the right time, 
astonishing the audience into applause. It is very effective when skilfully 
managed, and in the last scene of Richelieu produced an effect rarely equalled. 
But our best dramatic works are not of this sort. Which does the fame of 
Shakspeare depend on, his poetry and philosophy, or on such meretricious 
merits as this: and which is most likely to give posterity a high opinion of 
the intellectual character of our age, a drama depending on clap-trap inci- 
dent, or one whose claims are its poetry, wit, philosophy, and knowledge of 
human nature? Not that an audience should endure to be entertained with 
poetical recitations, or versified philosophical disquisitions! The ideas, in a 
drama, should be vivid, the philosophy concentrated, it will not do to dilute 
a thought with words till it covers a page ; its language should be energetic and 
appropriate, and the action well sustained, rapid and interesting. To write 
a play at once poetical, well constructed, and of actable length, is the chef 
d’ouvre of dramatic composition. Our ‘ Mental Theatre’ requires more 
poetry than the acting drama. The one is the drama of the poet, the other 
of the player; and but few living authors can unite the two. In short, we 
have no drama equalling the intellectual pretensions of our age.” 


‘Before we begin to give an abstract, and to quote portions of Mr. 
Mayhew’s well-timed hints and directions, we have a few general 
things to say of the province to which we ourselves belong, and of 


the part it may be expected to achieve in the work of regenerating 
the drama. : 


It will not be doubted that criticism of a searching, discriminat- 
ing, and elevating order will essentially aid the dramatic student. 


Think of what has been done by Schlegel and Coleridge, to the 
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appreciation not only of Shakspeare, but of the laws of the drama. 
How vague, pompous, and heavy were the commentaries and praises, 
generally, of the bard of Avon, previous to the Lectures of these 
two eminent men! how false or narrow the laws propounded and 
adhered to by reviewers and censors! If Aristotle was partially dis- 
sented from by these wiseacres, and the classical mode with their 
unities not recommended to our age and country, there was yet such 
a want of perception of the way in which Nature and Art might be 
made to harmonize ; petty rules and superficial doctrines being con- 
stantly reiterated, to the great prejudice not only of some of the 
most splendid productions of genius, but to the misleading of 
aspirants after dramatic honours. How often was Shakspeare criti- 
cised, nay fulsomely applauded, because, as it was maintained, he 
was a wild child of nature, subject to no rules of art, and propor- 
tionally therefore to be admired for having in spite of his violations 
taken the highest station in the temple of fame! Why the very 
harmony which pervades our emotions when we read or witness the 
performance of one of his tragedies, or historical pieces, ought to be 
a sufficient proof that there is some fine law of harmony, of nicely 
adjusted parts, of exquisite proportion in the work that so invites 
and excites us, whether he himself was aware of their nature or not, 
or though ordinary minds may be unable to discover the secret. 
Let things be tried by their effects, and criticism will become just 
as well as generous. 

But if Shakspeare; discovered, traversed, and cultivated a new 
sphere in the intellectual and imaginative universe, and thereby at 
last called into being a new system of criticism, what hinders that a 
race may arise that willafford new scope for speculation onan hitherto 
undiscovered combination of the resources of art and the spirit of 
nature; or, in other words, that will prove that genius, one grand 
test of which is originality, is not to be hampered by any existing 
code, or set to any established rules, provided its productions be not 
only in its separate parts essentially beautiful, appealing resistlessly 
to our noblest sympathies, but as a whole a compact indissoluble 
unity, a unity of purpose and result? We do not deny that there 
are certain rules and laws the violation of which would be fatal to 
any work calling itselfa drama. But we as confidently maintain, 
on the other hand, that all the rules which have been recognised 
may be observed, the poetry may be excellent, the passion natural, 
and the plot cunningly contrived, according to established or recog- 
nised laws, and yet the work may fail in the attempt to¢waken our 
deepest emotions, to impress the highest lesson, and, of course, to 
enchain masterfully the imagination by picturing a concentration of 
a world of truths and beauties. We are sure our readers will here 


be benefitted by the following passage which we take from Mr. 
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Mayhew’s last chapter, where he treats “Of the chief thing in a 
drama :”— 


** Yet, in all that has been noticed, a play shall be perfect, and notwith- 
standing fail. Such matters are necessary, and the author who has not at- 
tended to them, cannot expect te see his production successful on the stage. 
They possess a powerful negative influence. But the chief thing ina drama 
is harmony. A play may possess poetry, passion, and character ; these may 
be of the first class—each scene, read separately, shall be perfect ; but un- 
less these be in unison, every part blended, forming one perfect whole, 
working for a particular end—the hopes of success in the theatre will not be 
realized. 

Harmony is more essential than all else. Those of Shakspeare’s plays 
most frequently performed, possess it in a powerful degree. The feeling of 
Hamlet has been justly said to be anti-theatric—few visit the playhouse to 
indulge in contemplation. Others have said this drama was unconnected, 
the wanderings of a mighty mind. Among the actors, its success is a mys- 
tery; they assert, if produced at the present day it would be condemned, 
and, forgetting how many of his plays are not acted, attribute its popularity 
tothe magic of Shakspeare’s name. But there must be reasons why this 
tragedy is preferred: they may not be on the surface, or in the direction 
where the causes of success are commonly sought; but the reasons must 
exist. Looking on /amlet, we see him full of meditation; and though he 
stands distinct from all the characters that move around him, yet are they in 
perfect colouring with this, the principal figure. Ophelia in her madness, 
Polonius in hi8 dotage, even the Clowns in the churchyard, each in their 
appropriate manners, give utterance to their reflections. 

Turning from the characters to the incidents, these are calculated to create 
the feeling with which alone Hamlet would accord. The opening of this 
play has been eloquently dwelt on; but it has a further aim, than its poetical 
beauty or immediate dramatic effect. The Witches, without a line of pre- 
paration, begin Macbeth. Belief in such creatures was a part of the ortho- 
dox faith when the play was written, but the existence of spectres was dis- 
puted. Still, though reason be strong, though men persist there can be no 
such thing as a ghost, and cunvince themselves of their disbelief in appari- 


_tions; yet when the subject is earnestly introduced, the boldest become 


thoughtful. The earnestness with which Shakspeare has introduced the in- 
cident, the intense belief he has communicated to the events he has depicted, 
was calculated to entrap the feelings of the most sceptical, to make them 
reflective, and then the play harmonized with their humour. 

‘Coleridge observed the unison of impulse which actuated the characters 
in Romeo and Juliet—not that this similarity of feeling is imperative, save 
where the drama has a decided tendency ; but rather, that the dramatis 
persone should be stirred by motives likely to suggest the catastrophe or 
purpose of the play—as Jago’s envy and Brabantio’s unrelenting anger, 
prepare for the jealousy and revenge of Othello. Yet this unison of cha- 
racter does not insist on the absence of variety, or even direct contrast. 
Lear in his madness wanders with the past, while Edgar feigning, draws wholly 
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on his imagination. This is a contrast, direct and glaring. But the great 
master had too fine an eye to paint piebalds; by the introduction of the 
Fool, the two are united, and a perfect harmony exists. Still it may be 
necessary to omit much, which on the first view of a character appears the 
principal feature, that the harmony may not be disturbed ; and imply a 
truth which broadly spoken would strike too harshly. Looking at Shylock, 
in conjunction with the rest of the dramatis persone in the Merchant of 
Venice, it will be seen there is not one who could blend in with the Jew— 
he seems alone: those by whom he is surrounded have little sympathy with 
him ; yet Shakspeare has even made Shylock mingle with the scene. He 
comes upon the drama quietly, by degrees only is his character unfolded. 
For the intrigue against his home, and outrage of his domestic feelings, 
aggravated by taunts, his resentment comes nearer to the general sympathy. 
Yet then he pleads only to establish his claim to humanity. Of his perse- | 
cution he says little, for his speech to Antonio in the first act, is an appeal 
against personal insult. But how much is implied by his mode of arguing ? 
Never boldly advancing a principle, or asserting a truth in the presence of 
those of contrary faith! Shylock is ever manoeuvring to trick his antago- 
nist into some admission by which he may gain a point, whence to turn 
round and overcome him. A mode ofarguing in harmony with his catching 
the merchant with the ‘merry bond.’ Defending his usury, Shylock begins 
by reminding Antonio that Jacob was the third possessor, ‘ ay, the third,’ 
from holy Abraham, of whose sanctity both Jew and Christian were agreed 
—and concluding that this nearness to the common source of hope has esta- 
blished the righteousness of Jacob’s acts, he advances boldly to ‘and thrift i 
is blessing if men steal it not.’ Nay, so confirmed is the habit, that agony | 
cannot break it. ‘If you poison us, do we not die?’ when feeling the ques- | 
tion can be answered but in the ‘affirmative, he adds, ‘ And if you wrong 
us, shall we not revenge? * * * The villany you teach me, I will | 
execute ; and it shall go hard, but I will better the example :’ for through- 4 
out, when Shylock imagines he has established his point, the resolution of ! 
his character is evinced by doggedly maintaining it. Nor must we think ' 
this mode of speech natural to the Jew, for in his home he is shewn an i 
austere man, speaking direct and with authority. ! 
“What an habituating to oppression is by this implied! And in the iH 
thought of an unstudied author, ‘what a scene of declamation has been | 
sacrificed!’ It has: for none can doubt that such a scene from Shakspeare’s 
hands would have been most powerful; but the sacrifice was made upon Hh 
principle, and all must admire the judgment which allowed it. HK 
‘‘ The reader will have perceived, that harmony in a drama mainly con- ) 
sists in striking a key-note, and tuning the after events in concord with it ; | 
or never shifting it without having prepared the minds of the audience for } 
the change. The first acts of Shakspeare’s plays cannot be too closely ; 
studied. They are, undoubtedly, acts of preparation, but in a sense so 
different from the Greek rule, as never was contemplated when that law was 
recognised. They are not simply a preparation for events, but events pre- 
paring the minds of the audience for other events.” 
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cism should be wary of imposing, and also of what enlightened, 
cordial, and generous criticism may accomplish, as a handmaid to 
the dramatist, are, we think, not more just than the fact is apparent, 
that a revolution is approaching, and even at this moment givin 
evidence of beginnings, in criticism, as well as in literary art ; ond 
hence much of our hope for the future arising both from the regene- 
ration of each and their reciprocal workings. It needs but to look 
into sundry influential periodicals, or into some of the daily or 
weekly newspapers, to be convinced of the gladdening change. But 
we must proceed to quote portions of Mr. Mayhew’s remarks on 
the “ Principles which command dramatic success in the Theatre,” 
these principles and directions being particularly intended for the 
instruction and guidance of young or inexperienced writers for the 
stage. First of all, however, let him be heard to some extent as to 
what the legislature or rather the royal prerogative has done for the 
drama, and the disastrously working of the monopoly thereby esta- 
blished. There is uncommon force in the whole of his remarks on 
this subject, and novelty in the shape which his facts take. He 
says,— 


* As the right of granting patents appears to be no longer claimed by the 
crown, it may not now be disrespectful to inquire whether it was not an 
undue exercise of the royal prerogative, which granted to two favourites the 
perpetual copyright in a branch of national literature, and assigned to their 
wills and interests the labours of a class. 

‘A patent in all other arts is a protection afforded the discoverer of some 
improvement, or the inventor of some benefit; but even then the protection 
is limited by time. 

“The holders of the theatrical patent have invented nothing,—have 
improved nothing; but their grants are assumed to be eternal! 

‘‘The property claimed by the holders of these patents, in all the best 
plays in the language, is equally at variance with every law of copyright. 

** But the most flagrant, the most irritating power conferred on the persons 
to whom these unheard-of rights were granted, and ‘to their heirs and 
assigns, was that which made them masters over all dramatists—present 
and to come; gave them a property, as distinct as that the owner exercised 
over his slave, in the works of genius ; and, for no merit on their parts, no 
fault on the other’s, made them masters, judges, and tyrants over the pro- 
fessors of an intellectual art: for the dramatist was in existence before these 
patents were thought of; ‘he earned his food by his labour, and his art was 
as much acalling—as much a means of subsistence—as that practised by 
the painter, or the lawyer or physician at the present day. 

“ After providing for the public safety, to regulate the laws which affect 
labour is the duty and highest authority vested in the collective Parliament. 
It matters not what shape that labour may assume. To control or take 
away the natural property every man is born possessed of in his abilities, is 
a power solely vested in the collective Parliament. 

‘Was it not an undue exercise of the royal prerogative, which arrogated 
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to one estate a power, which the constitution declares to exist only in the. 
three conjoined ? 

‘What had the dramatist done, that he alone was deprived of the common 
right of legislative protection? Why was he considered, like the Jews of 
old, the property of the crown? Nay, worse; why, when all others are 
exempted, is bigotry to be upheld as just, when perpetuated to his ruin ? 

‘¢ Some may say the present field is large enough, and the general race of 
dramatists are beneath protection. But low as these may be; open as they 
are to sneers—and every print teems with them,—they are better, higher, 
more intellectual, than they are sanctioned in being by the strict letter of 
the law. If the highest drama, deserted and oppressed, is less than it ought 
to be, the minor drama is far greater than it has a legal authority for in its 
licence. 

“What a proof is this of the innate moral aspirations of the drama : coupled 
with the fact, that when it was free, it produced works which are too high 
for praise, and too vast for description ; how it encourages the hope of its 
revival, if the present disgraceful and grinding laws were removed |” 


We some months ago noticed a pamphlet by Mr. F. G. Tomlins 
on * The Past and Present State of Dramatic Art and Literature,” 
a gentleman who, we understand, is again in the field with a more 
elaborate consideration of the subject, in which he triumphantly 
showed that when there were no patent and huge theatres in the 
metropolis, the drama flourished, and the present writer entirel 
agrees with him, as he does, on several other points, with Mr. Nash. 
Indeed there is a wonderful concordance on the part of all who 
have lately seriously and impartially addressed themselves to the 
topics which the names drama and stage suggest. 

As to the protection which the patent houses are said to afford, 
Mr. M. asks, ‘‘ Who or what do they protect?” and then goes on as 
follows : — 


“They are the servants of the crown, but the crown will not trust in 
their protection. The chamberlain and the licenser are its appointed offi- 
cers, to protect the state from injury from these patents, which are said to be 
in their natures protective. Public morality is not guarded by their esta- 
blishment. With these patents began the licentiousness of the theatre ; and 
at this time the only permitted market-place for prostitution in England, is 
the saloon of the theatre. 

_ “Most of all, is the dramatist stripped of protection by these patents. It 

is not supposed that the injury of the dramatist was the deliberate intention 
of the monarch, who called these cruel grants into existence. It was his 
duty to have cared for all his subjects; but the probability is, he never 
thought, in his desire to confer favours, 6n the consequences of his act. 

“* Before these patents were invented, the dramatists of England were a 
body of authors that a nation might boast of to the world. At the time 
these things were conjured up, there was in existence a race of men whose 
works are glories to the literature of the country—Lee, Farquhar, Otway, 
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Rowe, Dryden, Congreve, Crown, Wycherley, Lansdowne and many others, 
The age which next succeeded was more poetical, more philosophical, more 
inclined to literary pursuits. It possessed every quality required for the 
drama, in a greater degree than the preceding ; but is conspicuous for an all 
but total absence of dramatic emulation. The first and immediate result of 
the patents, was the annihilation of the dramatist. The men who were 
living when these patents were put forth, died, and their places were not 
supplied by the next generation. Nay, shortly after the granting of these 
patents, one dramatist, whose works still hold possession of the stage, 
perished of actual starvation. Otway was so reduced by poverty, that, 
when acrust was given to him in charity, his appetite was beyond self-con- 
trol, and madly endeavouring to swallow the bread without mastication, he 
was choked. 

‘ The necessity of keeping the markets open for the encouragement of arts, 
is well understood ; but where the artisan is proverbially poor, this is life to 
him. The patents did not merely circumscribe these. Hard enough would 
the injury have been, had it been enacted, that, in two places only, the dra- 
matist should ask a reward for his toil. But these made it imperative on 
him, under fine and penalty, that to two persons only he should offer the 
work by which he must subsist ; and to these two persons they gave powers 
tantamount to a compulsion of sale. Ifthe dramatist refused their terms, or 
disputed their judgments, and in his own vindication dared to publish his 
drama, the patentees could seize on it as their property, make what use of it 
they pleased, deform it, alter it, and play it for their advantage; and the 
author was not entitled to one farthing of the profit brought to the theatre 
by the performance. The livelihood of every dramatist in England laid 
at the mercy of two men; and these men not chosen for their merit— 
not selected for their qualities,—elevated without any regard to their abilities 
or their honesty. 

‘‘ The legislature have recently done a partial justice, and the copyright of 
the drama is now the property of the author.” 


** Yet,” continues Mr. Mayhew, “it is but partial charity to give 
nourishment to the lips, when the disease is in the body.” Al- 
though the acting copyright of a drama be the property now of 
its author, what consideration has been shown to those whose 
dramas are not performed, should they be able to stand the expenses 
of publication, and then appealing to all who may be competent and 
desirous to appreciate the merits of any such productions? None! 
After a short extract from the introductory chapter which has fur- 
nished us with the above striking remarks on the state of the law, 
an extract which we have selected on account of its encouragement 
and just estimate of the capabilities of our living writers, we must 
alight upon a few passages that immediately belong to the subject of 
the small pamphlet :— 


“Tf there is a national complaint,—one in which men of all tastes, of all 
politics, have joined,—it is the decline of the drama. The complaint would 
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not have been made, had not the evil been regretted ; and the regret is proof 
of a desire for improvement. The public have shewn their willingness to 
encourage the drama during the last season at Covent Garden, which was a 
memorable one in the annals of the stage. The press has always been libe- 
ral in its observation on theatrical amusements ; but lately it has devoted 
more than ordinary care, and displayed an improved attention in its critiques. 
Thus fostered by public encouragement, and guided by the press, it remains 
only to excite a higher emulation among dramatists; and the first step 
towards doing this, must be the giving power for its being exercised—the 
extending the licence to ‘ all theatres to perform the best dramas they can 
obtain.’ 

‘The capabilities of the present race of dramatists, it is humbly thought, 
are much underrated. The shackles imposed by farce and melo-drama, force 
a comparative inferiority of composition ; but in these two descriptions of 
dramatic writing, the present age may compare with advantage to any that 
has preceded; and when distance shall enable a cooler judgment, perhaps 
this age will be as much admired for its talent in this species of dramatic 
writing as that of Charles the Second for a certain kind of comedy. Yet, 
be that as it may, the body of dramatists are most unjustly condemned for 
not producing a form of drama which the law has laid under restrictions 
equal to a prohibition.” 


On Stage Effect, or the principles which command dramatic suc- 
cess in the theatre, the ‘‘ Unities—Theatrical Situations—Scenes, 
Dresses, Properties, Dogs, Horses, &c.—Plot, Action, &c.,—and 
the Chief Thing in a Drama,” are the several points to which Mr. 
M. addresses himself. We shall draw from the chapter on “ Situa- 
tions,” which many consider to be all important to dramatic success, 
and also from the one on ‘“ Plot and Action,” and then leave 
“Stage Effect” to the popularity and to the study of the young 
dramatist, which it is sure to command, even the technicalities of 
the stage being clearly explained and pertinently illustrated,— 
matters, without some knowledge of which, the most original and 
gifted poet will frequently injure himself when he might easily 
have the most advantageous course. First then as to “ Situations,” 


of that clap-trap kind which are so much courted by mere melo-dra- 
matic writers :— 


“To theatrical minds the word ‘situation’ suggests some strong point 
in a play likely to command applause; where the action is wrought to a 
climax, where the actors strike attitudes, and form what they call ‘a pic- 
ture,’ during the exhibition of which a pause takes place; after which the 
action is renewed, not continued; and advantage of which is frequently 
taken to turn the natural current of the interest. In its purposes it bears a 
strong resemblance to the conclusion of a chapter in a novel. 

“To illustrate this, without appealing to any of the numerous melo- 
dramas, which might be thought of not sufficient weight, The School for 
Scandal offers a point none will deny to be one of the most effective 
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situations in the whole range of the drama. Near to the conclusion of the 
fourth act, Joseph Surface’s character is detected, by his brother in a frolic 
overthrowing a screen and discovering the lady to Sir Peter Teazle. 

*“What a scene would our elder dramatists have built on this event? 
How in their hands would the uncle have taught the audience, prepared to 
receive instruction? How would the country girl have risen above her 
fashionable follies in her repentance, and as the heart of the audience 
answered to the moral? But the elder dramatists knew nothing of situa- 
tions. They took a story for their plot, often paid too little attention to its 
propriety, but, having adopted it, they kept straight on, and bore it to.a 
triumphant end. When the screen falls, Charles starting back, cries, 
‘Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful!’ Joseph re-entering at that moment, 
adds, ‘ Lady Teazle by all that’s horrible!’ which Sir Peter brings to a 
climax, by exclaiming, ‘ Lady Teazle by all that’s damnable!’ When this 
has been said there is a pause ; each of the performers remaining statue-like 

,in the attitudes they assumed when the above expressions were uttered. ; 
after sufficient space has been allowed for admiration of ‘ the picture,’ Charles 
turns the interest (for if the spectators are interested at all, they can 
hardly be ludicrously affected by an event which seriously affects the fortunes 
of all the characters present) by bursting into laughter and treating the inci- 
dent as a jest. He triumphs over his brother in his prestration ; twits his 
uncle, without respect for his age or his affection; even makes the lady’s 
humiliation a subject for his mirth, and departs full of merriment at the con- 
fusion he has created. He being gone, the fashionable woman of six 
months teaching, delivers a pretty speech, nicely pointed, teeming with 
clever turns and artful pauses. Nature never conquers her self-possession, 
sorrow never mars her propriety of expression. She turns on her deluder, 
works on her husband’s weakness, and at the proper moment retires. 
Joseph, the practised hypocrite, shews more feeling than his better dupes. 
He is confused; but, to keep up his stage character, he has recourse to ‘the 
man who , and the audience laugh; while Sir Peter, twice betrayed, 
in his dotage and his trust, every feeling outraged—Sir Peter, a gentleman 
and a moralist, who can speak with severity almost amounting to rudeness, 
on lesser occasion, descends to violence and hurries from the scene, vocife- 
rating, ‘Damn your sentiment,—damn your sentiment!’ 

*‘ But it risks nothing to assert, no drama can attain excellence framed for 
the display of situations. That a piece abounding with this kind of effect, 
may be written to be highly attractive on the stage, is proved every day: 
how far these alone can render its theatrical success secure, will be a matter 
for after investigation ; but as (however esteemed by actors) situations are 
always shifts to avoid difficulty, or tricks to conceal weakness, the author, 
who is content to use them as means to obtain popularity, must be placed 
(no matter what outward shape his work may. bear) in the lower caste of 
dramatic literature.” 





On the subject of “ Plot,” &c. 


‘“‘ The best plot for every author is that which most vividly excites his 
imagination. Nor can any rule be established for working the plot. Some 
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have said, Bring the interest to a climax at the end of the fourth act, as in 
the Merchant of Venice. Others have advocated strengthening the third and 
fifth acts, as in Othello; and again, it has been thought good to bestow the 

reatest attention on the second and last, as in Macbeth. But it seems more 
reasonable that these points should be regulated by the incidents, rather 
than the incidents should be forced to conform to any rule, however good it 
may have been found in a particular case. 

‘Action is distinct from plot, inasmuch as a play may have continued 
action without any plot, or be defective in the action and yet perfect in the 
plot. The author desirous of success, must never disregard action, which 
is more essential on the stage even than dialogue ; for there are many kinds 
of theatrical amusements without dialogue, but no species of dramatic repre- 
sentation, from tragedy to monopologue, without action. 

“Of late years a fear has arisen among those who write for the higher 
or legitimate drama, of corrupting their pieces by the violence of the action, 
or rendering them melo-dramatic. This fear springs from a want of con- 
sideration, and was unknown to the elder dramatists. A melo-drama is 
defective in action, possessing too little rather than too much; for it is 
brought only to a certain point called a situation, and there interrupted. In 
this view, the fourth act of ‘ The School for Scandal’ is melo-dramatic. To 
cover their deficiency of action, melo-dramatists give an undue and irregu- 
lar importance to the scenes and properties of the theatre ; and their pro- 
ductions abound in ‘ effects,’ without the aid of which the interest evapo- 
rates. 

“In Shakspeare’s plays the action is always continued. Various arts are 
used to assist it. In the quieter parts, where the action is naturally slow, 
numbers are generally introduced to give what the actors graphically term 
‘bustle’ to the scene ; customs are often illustrated; nor were masks, 
songs, and dances considered by him illegitimate helps to supply the defici- 
ency. 

ean actors feel sensibly the importance of action inadrama. Those 
who are acquainted with these gentlemen will have heard them expatiate 
on ‘John Kemble’s business,’ ‘ Kean’s business,’ etc. in particular parts. 
Business is all an actor can truly originate: for this he feels more than the 
pride of an author; and it isa high privilege claimed by ‘ the leading man’ 
to conduct ‘ his own business’ in such scenes as he may be engaged in,—to 
him the stage-manager bows! Some few may study ‘points’ and ‘ new 
readings,’ but ‘the business of the stage’ is the ambition of all. To be 
versed in this leads to office; and all may aspire to be stage-managers, 
though many may feel their powers unequal to their wishes, in the more 
popular province of their profession. 

“The reverence for continued action is the secret of the success which 
commonly attends pieces written by gentlemen of the theatre, and authors 
who, from intimacy with the green-room, have imbibed ‘ actorial’ sympa- 
thies. Seldom novel in their construction, though often evincing great 
ingenuity and fancy, in the manner they are conducted, these pieces gene- 
rally contain little that can be considered a mystery, or worthy of being 
studied. ‘Zhe words’ (as the literary portion of a drama is termed in the 
theatre) are, by these authors, held of secondary importance ; and, to a cer- 
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tain point, their principle is the true one, though, literally acted upon, the 
higher qualities of the drama perish in the womb. Till the plot is fully con- 
ceived and planned into acts and scenes—and these have been made com- 
plete by the addition of action—every deed elaborated, every movement 
understood ; till this is clear in the mind’s eye,—‘ the words’ should, if pos- 
sible, not be thought of—as, out of the action, the words should spring,— 
the glorious child of no ignoble parent ; for it is not less difficult to conceive: 
a characteristic act or appropriate deed, than a poetical image or passionate 
expression. No stage education is necessary for the latter, nor should be 
for the former; but if an author feel the importance of action, there is no 
reason why he should not write as successfully for the stage, as those in 
whom the concocting of effects has been regarded almost instinctive—always 
bearing in mind the direction written down should be bold and decisive 
(elaboration may be safely entrusted to the actors), or an author may fall 
into a mistake, by supposing he has directed action, when he has only sug- 
gested motion. The dialogue may often guide the’scene; and where this 
ean be done, it should not be neglected. No one can have read Shakspeare’s 
plays without feeling how perfectly every scene is depicted ; yet on refer- 
ence, howseldom is the action found written down.” 





Art. II.—The Letter Bag of the Great Western; or, Life in a Steamer. 
By the Author of the “‘ Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick.” London : 
Bentley. 1840. 


AnoTtuer of Mr. Haliburton’s attempts in the guise of a jew d esprit, 
to give publicity to his party sentiments, and raise a laugh at the 
expense of those whose policy he impugns, and of that which he 
deems ridiculous in national manners, or characteristic of the frail- 
ties, follies, and habits of individuals. While admitting that there 
are many happy satirical hits, not a few home-thrusts, and numerous 
two-edged jokes, we must say that there is also a vast deal of phrase- 
mongery, and playing upon words when the joke is either but com- 
mon-place or not over-delicate, and an offensive prominence of self: 
all whieh detract from the weight and smartness of the strokes. 
His wit has more of slang than humour in it,—his sentiments are 
forced rather than natural. What he represents the ‘ Traveller, 
before he had travelled,” to be, may be very truly said of himself, 
viz., that there is a want of reality, of acquaintance, of deep insight 
concerning the characters and things attempted to be pungently set 
off,—imagination, fireside-writing, and a laboured use made of what 
he has read, being very frequently apparent, were it merely 
from the hammering that is practised on single and not very cha- 
racteristic points. Besides, the deficiency of dramatic power, pre- 
venting the author from making the most of his points, and when 
the plan of the book admits of every variety, is most obvious. He 
makes the reader much oftener laugh, than to have a clear concep- 
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tion of the peculiarity, or the absurdity meant to be exposed and 
caricatured; the labour is always fully as manifest as the joke. 

The plan of the book is this,—a number of the passengers in the 
“Great Western,’—twenty-eight of them—of both sexes, and of 
almost every degree and description, write to their friends charac- 
teristic letters, the illustrious ‘‘ Sam” himself being one of the voy- 
agers and correspondents ; and the occasion and contrivance of this 
fictitious correspondence is intended sometimes to serve the purpose 
of ridiculing the English, chiefly of the inferior or strongly-marked 
middle classes,—others have a fling at the modes of the vessel 
and steaming-it in general,—and others again have a shy at former 
voyagers, such as Fanny Kemble, who have favoured the world with 
their opinions and sketches of what occurred to them, or of what 
they saw and felt in crossing the Atlantic and among the Yankees. 

Of course a work of this kind admits of no other sort of criticism 
than that of the most general kind, such as we have already offered, 
to be illustrated by some specimens : nor can we be more fortunate 
in our selection, nor more favourable to the author, than by quot- 
ing first of all portions of the Dedication to Lord John Russel, the 
occasion serving to let many things be said in joke than have a 
scrious meaning: as thus,—‘ I have selected your lordship as my 
Meczenas, not on account of your quick perception of the ridicu- 
lous, or your powers of humour, but solely on account of the very 
extensive patronage at your disposal. Your lordship is a colonial 
minister, and I am acolonial author.” The author of “ Bubbles 
from Canada,” and other whimsical works, under the name of 
Samuel Slick the ‘‘ Clock maker,” goes on to say that the connexion 
of the minister and author is so intimate and so natural, that the 
latter has not only a claim to the former’s protection, but a right 
to his support; and that the work is inscribed to his Lordship, not 
for the purpose of paying hima compliment, but that a very sub- 
stantial compliment may be paid to Mr. “Sam,” as in the case of 
Eastern present-giving. Then comes more fooling, but it is fooling 
to the purpose, and serious after all; for he cuts smartly at the 
policy and practice hitherto pursued of showering honours and pre- 
ferring to offices all but colonists, on notable occasions, such as the 
Coronation :— 


“In your humid climate it never rains but it pours; but in the colonies, 
as in Egypt, it never rains at all. Even the dew is wanting.— What is the 
necessary qualification for advancement? Is it talent and industry? Try 
the paces and bottom of the colonists, my Lord, and you will find they are 
not wanting. Is it humbug? There are some most accomplished and 
precious humbugs in all the provinces, men who would do credit to any 
government, and understand every popular pulsation, and can accelerate or 
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retard its motion at will. Is it agitation? The state of Canada shows 
how successful we are in the exercise of that laudable vocation. It is 
maintaining the honour of the national flag? The most brilliant naval 
achievements of the American war, the first that occurred after a series of 
defeats, and the last of the same gallant style, was the act of a colonist, and 
the Chesapeake was conducted into the harbour of Halifax by a native of 
the town. Has he ever been rewarded by any of those special marks of 


favour that distinguish those peculiarly happy men, the sons of the freemen 
of a little English corporation ?” 


Again,— 


** We afford a wide field for the patronage of our more fortunate brethren 
at home, and governors, admirals, commissioners, and secretaries, are first 
promoted over us, and then rewarded with further promotion for the meri- 
torious endurance of a five years’ exile among the barbarians. Like a good 
shepherd, my lord, open the gates, and let down the bars, and permit us to 
crop some of our own pastures, that good food may thicken our fleeces, and 
cover our ribs, for the moaning and bleating of the flock as they stretch 
their heads over the fence that excludes them, and regard with longing 
looks the rich herbage, is very touching, I assure you. It does not become 
me, my Lord, to say what I do expect for myself; but if the office of dis- 
tributor of honours and promotions among colonists is vacant, as there are 


no duties to perform and the place is a sinecure, it would suit me uncom- 
monly well.” 


“Slick” in his Preface is bitterly intent against Lord Monteagle ; 
but with few exceptions the satire only amounts to laboured puns, 
the best of which wequote. After stating that he will give no other 
reply to the question how these letters were entrusted to him, than 


** Ask Spring Rice,” he says— 


‘To the American reader it may be not altogether unnecessary to state 
that ‘ Spring Rice,’ like many other words and terms, has a different mean- 
in on different sides of the Atlantic. In America it signifies a small grain, 
raised in low land amid much irrigation ; in Ireland a small man reared in 


boggy land amid great irritation, and the name of ‘ Paddy’ is common to 
both.” 


Much labour, without force, or manifest satire is bestowed on 
the “Journal of an Actress,” affording a striking proof of the 
author’s inability to fathom character, “to reach beyond outside 
verisimilitude, or to perform the master-work of development by a 


few happy touches. There is character and fidelity, however, in 
the following,— 


** Wrote journal, mended a pair of silk stockings, hemmed a pocket-hand- 
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kerchief, night-capped, and went to bed—to dream, to idealise, to build 
aérial castles, to get the hysterics, and to sleep. 

“* Altered my petticoats, added two inches for Boston Puritans, and the 
Philadelphia Quakers ; took off two for the fashionables of New York, three 
for Baltimore, and made kilts of them for New Orleans.”’ 


Again,— 


** Pottered on deck all day with General T. and my brother. The former 
talked of the Prairies till I dreamed all night of the fat bulls of Bashan, and 
the buffaloes of the plain.” 


One of the best letters which undertake to ridicule the company 
of the * Great Western,” and the manners characteristic of steam- 
boat travellers and steam-boat customs in general, is from the 
coloured steward to his friend ‘* Mr. Labender :” 


‘Since I ab de pleasure to see you on board de Lady Jackson liner, I 
leave de line myself, and now is on board de Great Western steamboat, ob 
which I ab de command. You ab seen fourth July day, Mr. Labender, 
well he no touch to it, and you ab see de Great New York mob to pull 
down coloured people’s houses, well dat not noting to it needer, and you ab 
see de great fire, well de croud dere not fit to hold a candle to it, oh you 
neber! but I tell you more by and by. We ab one hunder and ten pas- 
senger, big and leetle, and some big ones there is too, which more dan on2 
steward can provide for ginteely, and my servants do give me werry great 
trouble, so they do. First I aball English ; well, de English werry stupid, 
werry sarcy, and lazy as de debil, you can’t beat nothing into dere tick 
heads ; and dey is too eavy heeled for servants, so J jist discharge em all 
—I wouldn’t ab dem if dey work for noting, de great good for noting lub- 
bers, and I’ve colored people in dere plaice. Dey werry much more better 
dan de trash of whites, but still dey no please me, for I neber like to see the 
grass grow under de feet of de waiters, and dere is too many for me to look 
atter all alone myself. De captain he man-o’-war buckra and dey is all 
cussed stiff, and most too big men for dere breeches, and when he walky de 
deck, he only see de stars and de sun, he no see de ship and de _ passenger, 
but leab all to me, which give me an everlastin’ sight ob trouble. He ought 
to come and help me at de bar his self, so he had ought, but he too proud 
for dat, and so is all dem what has de swab on de shoulder, and proper hard 
bargain de queen hab of some of dem too, I tell you, Mr. Labender. By 
Golly but I most wore out, and dat is de truth. Steward here, and steward 
dere, and steward ebery where; well I say coming, sir, but I takes care 
neber to come to none at all; and when dey is tired of calling, dey come ob 
dem selves to me, and find out to de last it would be ebery bit as good for 
em to hab come at fust and sabe dere wind to cool dere soup wid. But I 
makes sception of de ladies, de dere critturs I do lub em, and likes to tend 
on em, dey is so helpless, poor tings! But one ting I must say, and dat is, 
de white ladies do lub werry stif grog, werry stif indeed, Mr. Labender, you 
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ab no notion of it no more denachild. Steward, aleetle, werry leetle 
weak brandy and water, but mind and let him be werry weak. Yes ma’am 
I say, and away I goes to mix it. Poor leetle tings! I knows werry well 
what werry weak means—it means half and half, jist as I likes him myself. 
Well, when I takes it to de lady, she make a face like de cabbage leaf, al] 
puckery, puckery, wrinkely, wrinkely, and arter eber so leetle of a swig 
at it, she gives him back again to me. Oh steward, she says, how could 
you! dat is too strong, put in a little drop more water, dat is a good steward. 
Well, I knows what dat means too, sol goes back and puts in one glass 
brandy more, and two lumps of de sugar more, and stir him up well wid de 
spoon and gib him a little nutmeg for de flavour. Try dat, marm, I say, 
see how you like him, I most fear he too weak now. No, steward she say, 
and she smile wery sweet, de little dere, dat will do werry well, dat just 
right now—always take care to mix my brandy and water weak, for I isn’t 
used tohim strong, and he getsinto my head. Yes, marm, I say, now I 
knows your gage, I fit you exacaly toa T,marm. De dere leetle critturs, 
de grog he do warm em hearts and brighten de eye, and make em werry 
good-natured.” 


Objections may be taken to some of the entendres in the following, 
from Mrs. Figg, as well as in the preceding :— 


“Our cabin has two boxes in it called berths; though coffins would be 
nearer the thing, for you think more of your other end at sea a great deal. One 
of these is situated over the other like two shelves, and these two together 
make what they ¢all a state-room. What would they think at the real 
palace of such a state-room as this-—of just a closet and no more, for the 
queen and her mother to sleep in—and no dressing-room nor nothing—but 
you shall hear all? My birth is the uppermost one, and I have to climb up 
to it, putting one foot on the lower one, and the other away out on the 
washhand-stand, which is a great stretch, and makes it very straining— 
then I lift one knee on the birth, and roll in sideways. This is very incon- 
venient to a woman of my size, and very dangerous. Last night I put my 
foot on Mrs. Brown’s face, as she laid asleep close to the edge of the lower 
one, and nearly put out her eye; and I have torn all the skin off my knees, 
and then I have a large black spot where I have been hurt, and my head is 
swelled. To dismount is another feat of horsemanship only fit for a sailor. 
You can’t sit up for the floor overhead ; so you have to turn round, and roll 
your legs out first, and then hold on till you toueh bottom somewhere, and 
then let yourself down upright. It is dreadful work, and not very decent 
for a delicate female, if the steward happens to come in when you are in the 
act this way. I don’t know which is hardest, to get in or out a birth— 
both are the most difficultest things in the world, and I shall be glad when 
I am done with it. I am obligated to dress in bed afore I leave it, and 
nobody that hasn’t tried to put on their clothes lying down, can tell what a 
task it is. Lacing stays behind your back, and you on your face nearly 
smothered in the bed-clothes, and feeling for the eyelet-hole with one hand, 
and trying to put the tag in with the other, while you are rolling about from 
side to side, is no laughing matter. Yesterday I fastened on the pillow to 
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my bustle by mistake in the hurry, and never knew it till people laughed, 
and said the sea agreed with me, I had grown so fat: but putting on stockings 
is the worst, for there aint room to stoop forward; so you have to bring 
your foot to you, and stretching out on your back, lift up your leg till you 
can reach it, and then drag it on. Corpulent people can’t do this so easy, 
Ican tell you. It always gives me the cramp, and takes away my breath. 
You would pity me, if you could conceive, John; but you can’t—no, 
nobody but a woman can tell what a female suffers being confined in a birth 
at sea.” 


The ‘‘ Quakeress,” among her formalities and heavenly minded- 
ness, is not proof against the vanities of the nether world, and the 
feelings of the flesh. She is transmitting to her friend an account of 
the most remarkable of the passengers, and says of one, a particular 
one, that he is a captain in the army,—and furthermore— 


“* Very tall, very polite, and very handsome. His eyes are uncommonly 
intelligent, and so bright, I cannot look at them when he speaks to me, for 
they seem to see through mine into my heart, and read all that is there. 
There is nothing there, thee knowest, but what he or any one else might 
read, except that I do not want him to know, what I should be ashamed to 
tell him, that I think him so handsome, so very handsome. He swears 
sometimes, which is such a pity. I heard him say yesterday to another 
officer that is on board, ‘ How lovely that quaker girl is! by G— she is the 
sweetest girl I ever saw! she is a perfect beauty—what eyes, what a bust, 
what feet !’ and then he swore an oath I must not repeat, she was an angel. 
How shocking to be spoken of in such language of profane praise, by a man 
whose business is war, and who is familiar with swords and guns, and wea- 
pons of destruction !”’ 


* John Skinner,” the butcher, slices away very freely; and is 
severe as well as vain and boastful in a love-epistle, upon a Mulatto 
girl He says— 


‘We have a great deal of company on board, consisting of two hundred 
men and women, two cows, ten pigs, besides fowls and Mulatto girls. One 
of these young women isn’t a bad looking heifer neither, she is constantly 
casting sheep’s-eyes at me, but I ain’t such a calfas she takes me to be, so 
don’t be jealous, Mary. She thinks I don’t know she has a touch of the tar 
brush, so says she, ‘ Mr. Skinner, the water is very bad, ain’t it?’ ‘ Very,’ 
says I, ‘it’s keeping it in them nasty iron tanks, that makes it look so black 
and taste so foul.’ ‘ Exactly, sir,’ says she, ‘the water has got so much 
iron in it, I am dreadful afraid of lightning, it will make me so attractive.’ 
‘You don’t need that,’ says I, ‘ Miss, your hone attractions is so great of 
themselves.’ ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘Mr. Skinner, how you do flatter, but really, 
it do affect me dreadful, especially my memory, which is quite rusty, and 
then it colours my skin, and spoils my complexion. It comes thro’ the 
pores, and iron moulds my very linnen, it do indeed.’ Wasn’t that capital, 
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Mary ? a Mulatto wench swearing it was the iron made her face copper- 
coloured !” 


The Abolitionist, the Lawyer’s Clerk, the Shareholder, the Pro- 
fessor, Moses Levi, the American Citizen, &c., furnish occasion for 
ample variety of satire, which, however, as already hinted, is often 
mere word-making or phrase-playing, that becomes dull from over- 
working, and that is frequently feeble in its nature, or extravagant 
as a caricature. An example of such kinds of fruitless labour will 
be found in our next extract:— 


‘“ We have lots of land-lubbers on board, young agitators fond of ‘ intes- 
tine commotions,’ who are constantly ‘spouting’—maidens whose bosoms 
‘ heave’—young clerks who ‘ cast up accounts’-—Customhouse officers who 
‘clear out’—sharpers given to ‘ overreaching’-—Jews who at the taffrail 
‘keep a pass-over’—lawyers who ‘ take nothing by their motion’—doctors 
who have ‘sick visits’-—choleric people who cannot ‘ keep down their bile’ 
—bankrupts who ‘ give up all they have’—spendthrifts who ‘ keep nothing 
long’—idlers who do nothing all day but ‘ go up and down’—men of busi- 
ness exhibiting ‘ bills of lading’—swindlers who ‘cut and run’—umilitary 
men who ‘ surrender at discretion’—boys that quarrel and ‘ throw up at 
cards’—servants that cannot ‘keep their places’—auctioneers with their 
‘going, going, gone !’—preachers who say ‘ they want but little here below, 
nor want that little long’—hypocrites that make ‘long faces’-—grumblers 
that are ‘ open mouthed’—babblers that ‘ keep nothing in’—painters ever 
reluctant to ‘show their palette’-—authors that cannot conceal ‘their effu- 
sions’—printers that never leave ‘their sheets,’ and publishers that first 
‘ puff’ and then ‘ bring forth their trash.’ In short, men of all sorts in 
‘one common mess.’ Lord, what fun it is, dear Jack, to see these crea- 
tures ! Good Christians they are too, for they ‘ give and take ;’ they, return 
all kindness with interest—charitable to a degree, for they ‘ give all they 
have,’ and ‘ strain a point to do their utmost.’ Candid souls! they ‘keep 
nothing back,’ but ‘bring everything forward,’ without any consideration 
for themselves.” 





** The Traveller before he had travelled,” is good because there is 
truthfulness in the satire, and happy quizzing of a moicty of our 
literary tourists. The one in question purposes to scour America 
in eight weeks, touching at and describing all the principal and 
extremes points,—geographical, political and statistical, moral, 
medical, agricultural, economical, &c.,—having had the book 
already written ; at least all the laborious parts, and nothing left to 
do but to fill in the jests and the anecdotes. “I can draw,” says 
he, “as‘well in London as in America. In this the Publishers 
agree ; but they say they want life—‘ verisimilitude’ is their word, 
and ‘striking incidents.’” But we must finish, and it will be with 
a Classification of steam-boat passengers, and some sage apophthegms 
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by that well-known and experienced traveller, “John Stager.” 
Here is a summany account of the Talk of Steam-boat travellers :— 


‘The company usually consists of young officers joining regiments; talk, 
Gibraltar, Cape, Halifax, Horse Guards, promotion and sporting—of naval 
men ; talk, insults to flag, foreign stations, crack frigates, round sterns, old 
Admiral—of speculators; talk, cotton, tobacco, flour—of provincials ; talk, 
Durham, Head, Colburne, Poulett Thomson—of travellers : talk, Mississippi, 
Niagara, Mahone Bay—of women; talk, headache, amusements, and nonsense 
about Byron—of Yankees ; talk, Locofoco’s, go-ahead, dollars—of manufac- 
turers ; talk, steam, factors and machinery—of blockheads, who chatter like 
monkies about everything.” 


And now for some of his maxims for the use of passengers :— 


“Ist. Call steward, inquire the number in your cabin; he will tell you it 
is No. 1, perhaps. Ah, very true, steward ; here is half a sovereign to begin 
with; don’t forget it is No. 1. This is the beginning of the voyage, I shall 
not forget the end of it. He never does lose sight of No. 1, and you con- 
tinue to be No. 1 ever after ;—best dish at dinner, by accident, is always 
placed before you ; best attendance behind you, and.so on. You can never 
say with the poor devil that was henpecked, ‘The first of the tea and the 
last of the coff-ee for poor Jerr-y.’—ZJ always do this. 2nd. If you are to 
have a chum, take a young one, and you can have your own way by break- 
ing him in yourself.—J always do. 3rd. If the berths are over each 
other, let the young fellow climb, and do you take the lowest one ; it is bet- 
ter he should break his neck than you.—/ always do. 4th. All the luggage 
not required for immediate use is marked ‘below.’ Don’t mark yours at 
all, and you have it all in your own cabin, where you know where to find it 
when you want it. It is not then squeezed to death by a hundred tons of 
trunks. Ifyou -have not room in your cabin for it all, hint to your young 
chum he has too much baggage, and some of it must go ‘ below.’—J always 
do. 5th. Don’t talk French, it brings all those chattering, grimacing fel- 
lows about you.—ZJ neverdo. 6th. Make no acquaintance with women, on 
many accounts.” 


Neither with children, for if so you can never get clear of the 
“nasty little lap dog” things ever afterwards. 
Again, and to conclude :— 


‘A woman that is all smiles and graces is a vixen at heart; snakes fasci- 
nate. A stranger that is obsequious, and over civil without apparent cause, 
is treacherous ; cats that purr are apt to bite and scratch. Pride is one 
thing, assumption is another; the latter must always get the cold shoulder, 
for whoever shows it isno gentleman ; men never affect to be what they are, 
but what they are not. The only man who really is what he appears to be, 
is—a gentleman.—IJ always judge thus. 9th. Keep no money in your 
pockets; when your clothes are brushed in the morning, it is apt—ahem— 
to fall out.—J never do. 10th. At table see what wine the Captain drinks ; 
itis not the worst.—J always do. * * * 12th. Never discuss religion 
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or politics with those who hold opinions opposite to yours ; they are sub- 
jects that heat in handling until they burn your fingers. Never talk 
learnedly on topics youknow, it makes people afraid of you. Never talk 
on subjects you don’t know, it makes people despise you. Never argue, no 
man ‘is worth the trouble of convincing ; and the better you reason, the more 
obstinate people become. Never pun on a man’s words, it is as bad as 
spitting in his face ; in short, whenever practicable, let others perform, and 
do you look on. A seat in the dress circle is preferable to a part in the 
play.— This is my rule. 13th. Be always civil, and no one will wish to 
be rude to you; be ceremonious, and people cannot if they would. Imper- 
tinence seldom honours you with a visit without an invitation—at least—I 
always find it so. 14th. Never play at cards. Some people know too little 
for your temper, and others too much for your pocket.—J/ never do.” 





Arr, III.—The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Vol, I. 
London: Bentley. 1840. 


ProréssinG to be a complete edition of Horace Walpole’s letters, 
we have here in the first volume correspondence, extending from 
1735 to 1745, the remainder to come down to so late a period as 
1794. Besides, there is a preface, that deals in critical remarks as 
well as explanations of the plan of the publication. Then come the 
‘«* Reminiscences of the Courtsof George I. and George II.,”’ written 
when the author was far advanced in years ; and which are some- 
what garruloutwand as usual full of gossip, but racy on the whole, 
and ever fresh. Appended to these reminiscences we have some 
illustrative extracts from the unpublished Letters of «‘ Old Sarah,” 
the Duchess of Marlborough, which are full of character, and there- 
fore virulent ; copied, we are told, from a large volume of unpub- 
lished correspondence by the same active and unscrupulous hand, 
and now in the possession of Mr. Dalrymple, Geographer to the » 
East India Company. These several introductory matters and 
Walpole’s correspondence, extending over the ten years mentioned, 
fill the volume. Notes accompany the whole, by various editors ; 
for it has been the fate of this unrivalled letter-writer to have his 
correspondence published only in piecemeal fashion; while, after all, 
very many of his cleverest and most amusing productions of the 
kind have never before been printed. A passage from the preface 
will best explain the pretensions of the work. ‘“ The letters of 
Horace Walpole, earl of Orford,” says the editor, ‘‘as hitherto 
published, have consisted of—1l. The letters contained in the 
quarto edition of his works, published in the year 1798; 2. His 
letters to George Montagu, Esq., from 1739 to 1770, which formed 
one quarto volume, published in 1818; 3. His letters to the Rev. 
William Cole and others, from 1745 to 1782, published in the 
same form and year; 4. His letters to the Earl of Hertford, during 
his lordship’s embassy to Paris, and also to the Rev. Henry Zouch, 
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which appeared in quarto, in 1825; and 5. His letters to Sir 
Horace Mann, British envoy at the court of Tuscany, from 1741 to 
1760, first published in 1833, in three volumes octavo, from the 
originals in the possession of the Earl of Waldegrave, edited by 
Lord Dover, with an original memoir of the author. To the above 
are now added several hundred letters which have hitherto existed 
only in manuscript, or made their appearance singly and incidentally 
in other works. In this new collection, besides the letters to Miss 
Berry, are some to the Hon. H. 8. Conway, and John Chute, Esq., 
omitted in former editions ; and many to Lady Saffolk, his brother- 
in-law, Charles Churchill, Esq., Captain Jephson, Sir David 
Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, the Earl of Buchan, the Earl of Charle- 
mont Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham,” &c. 

In the present volume the letters to West are to be found, a num- 
ber to Sir Horace Mann, some to Montagu, Chute, and others; and 
the subjects which are most important in themselves are the scenes 
of the writer’s travels in the course of a grand tour, which he 
finished in time to take his seat in Parliament to witness the close 
of his father’s administration, and the manceuvres and efforts em- 
ployed by a heterogeneous opposition to accomplish the downfall of 
the wily, experienced, and able Minister. 

It would be a waste of words were we to enter upon a criticism 
of Walpole’s letters, which, as they have appeared in separate pub- 
lications, have, times without number, been subjected to remark 
and discussion. Indeed the writer’s characteristics are so distinct 
and apparent that a few specimens will at once enable the reader to 
detect and understand them. His knowledge of the world was 
great, of the political, literary, and fashionable world unlimited ; 
while his spirit was lively, restless, and somewhat malign. He was 
cold as well as careless and variable; superficial and sarcastic 
rather than profound and amiable. A ready and a not very impar- 
tial or subtle critic. A dabbler in all sorts of vertu; a continual 
talker or scribbler, and therefore a mighty gossip. With all these 
qualities, and considering the extraordinary opportunities which his 
position in society and length of days afforded, need one wonder 
that he has been called the “‘ prince of epistolatory correspondence ?”’ 
Perhaps the justest and most favourable thing that can be said of 
his correspondence is, that it looks new now, and that much of 
it will be read with as much delight as when it was at first by the 
persons to whom it was immediately addressed. With one other 
remark we close our general observations ; it is this, that Horace 
Walpole’s letters present a light and sketchy commentary on, or 
picture of the politics, the literature, the arts, and the manners of 
his time, which must be instructive as well as entertaining in all 
time to come, much or both commentary and painting being particu- 
larly applicable in our day and at the passing moment. 
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We should have mentioned that Lord Dover’s Life of Walpole 
is inserted after the preface, and then come the “ Reminiscences, 
written in 1788, and addressed to his young friends Miss Mary and 
Miss Agnes Berry. The commencement is exactly in his charac- 
teristic vein :— 


*** Observe,’ says he to his fair correspondents, ‘I promise no more than 
to begin, for I not only cannot answer that I shall have patience to continue, 
but my memory is still so fresh, or rather so retentive of trifles which first 
made impression on it, that it is very possible my life (turned of seventy- 
one,) may be exhausted before my stock of remembrances ; especially as | 
am sensible of the garrulity of old age, and of its eagerness of relating what- 
ever it recollects, whether of moment or not. Thus, while I fancy I am 
complying with you, I may only be indulging myself, and consequently may 
wander into many digressions for which you will not care a straw, and which 
may intercept the completion of my design. Patience therefore young 
ladies ; and if you coin an old gentleman into narratives, you must expect 
a good deal of alloy. JI engage for no method, no regularity, no polish. 
My narrative will probably resemble siege-pieces; which are struck of any 
promiscuous metals; and, though they bear the impress of some sovereign’s 
name, only serve to quiet the garrison for the moment, and afterwards are 
merely hoarded by collectors and virtuosos, who think their series not com- 
plete, unless they have even the coins of base metal of every reign.” 


W hat he has heard or known of the court, of court scandal, and 
numerous anecdotes in which he himself was a party, follow in 
piquant, although as we have already intimated, verbose and talka- 
tive style. He goes back to his earliest years, telling his young 
friends that he was the youngest, by eleven years, of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s children by his first wife; that he was delicate and there- 
fore much indulged, his wishes never being thwarted by father or 
mother. The first most vehement of these wishes is stated to 
have been permission to have the honour of kissing George 
the First’s hand before he set out for the last time for Hanover, 
although the boy was only ten years old. And_ the favour 
was obtained through the good offices of the Duchess of 
Kendal. But as it was not deemed proper to make even the pre- 
sentation of the child of the first minister a precedent, the cere- 
mony, it was arranged, was to take place in private, and at night. 
We then read as follows :— 


“The night but one before the king began his last journey, my mother 
carried me at ten at night to the apartment of the Countess of Walsingham, 
on the ground floor, towards the garden at St. James’s, which opened into 
that of her aunt the Duchess of Kendal’s ; apartments occupied by George 
TI. after his queen’s death, and by his successive mistresses, the Countesses 
of Suffolk and Yarmouth. 
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‘«‘ Notice being given that the king was come down to supper, Lady Wal- 
singham took me into the duchess’s ante-room, where we found the king 
alone and her. I knelt down and kissed his hand. He said a few words to 
me, and my conductress led me back tomy mother. The person of the king 
in as perfect in my memory as if I saw him but yesterday. It was that of an 
elderly man, rather pale, and exactly like his pictures and coins; not tall ; 
of an aspect rather good than august; with a dark tie-wig, a plain coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches of snuff-coloured cloth, with stockings of the same 
colour, and a blue riband over all. So entirely was he my object, that Ido 
not believe I once looked at the duchess; but as I could not avoid seeing 
her on entering the room, I remember that just beyond his majesty stood a 
very tall, lean, ill-favoured old lady; but I did not retain the least idea of 
her features nor know what the colour of her dress was.” 


Going into George the Second’s reign, we have some anecdotes, 
which show that Sir Robert Walpole was a first-rate tactitian and 
controuler of adverse parties, as well as a person of singular good 
fortune and also eminent abilities. Horace says—he not only pre- 
served his power under two successive monarchs, but in spite of the 
efforts of both their mistresses to remove him from power. But 
what is still more remarkable, it is said that Sir Robert governed 
George the First in Latin, the king not speaking English, and his 
minister no German, or even French. We are next told, as fol- 
lows :— 


“Tt was much talked of, that Sir Robert, detecting one of the Hanoverian 
ministers in some trick or falsehood before the king’s face, had the firmness 
to say to the German, ‘ Mentiris impudent issime ?’ The good-natured 
monarch only laughed, as he often did when Sir Robert complained to him 
of his Hanoverians selling places, nor would be persuaded that it was not the 
practice of the English court ; and which an incident must have planted in 
his mind with no favourable impression of English disinterestedness. This 
is a strange country,’ said his majesty; ‘the first morning after my arrival at 
St. James’s I looked out of the window, and saw a park with walks, a canal 
&c. which they told me were mine. The next day, Lord Chetwynd, the 
ranger of my park, sent mea fine brace of carp out of the canal; and I 
was told I must give five guineas to Lord Chetwynd’s servant for bringing 
me my own carp out of my own canal in my own park!’” 


We have said that some of the letters in the present volume 
bear a special resemblance to recent occurrences on the present con- 
dition of matters in this country. In the history of parliamentary 
campaigns divided by about one hundred years, there are curious 
analogies. The majorities of 1741 in favour of the minister began 
to dwindle into small numbers, there being on one division only a 
majority of seven :— 


“One or two such victories, as Pyrrhus the member for Macedon said,” 
remarks Horace, ‘will be the ruin of us. 1 look upon it now, that the 
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question is, Downing street or the Tower.” He continues, “ will you come 
and see a body, if one should happen to lodge at the latter?” 


For some months the struggle was maintained with various success 
before the old Whig minister felt himself entirely vanquished, or his 
arts of perplexing and confounding the opposition exhausted and 
unequal to its combined power. ‘The letter from which the follow- 
ing is taken refers to an assault which is represented as having 
been sudden and unlooked for, because the opposition had discovered 
that several of the ministerial members had left town :— 


“On this Thursday, of which I was telling you, at three o’clock, Mr, 
Pultney rose up and moved for a Secret Committee of twenty-one. This 
inquisition, this council of ten, was to sit and examine whatever persons and 
papers they should please, and to meet when and where they pleased. He 
protested much on its not being intended against any person, but merely to 
give the King advice ; and on this foot they fought it till ten at night, when 
Lord Perceval blundered out what they had been cloaking with so much 
art, and declared that he should vote for it as a committee of accusation. 
Sir Robert immediately rose, and protested that he should not have spoken 
but for what he had heard last, but that now he must take it to himself. 
He portrayed the malice of the Opposition, who for twenty years had not 
been able to touch him, and were now reduced to this infamous shift. He 
defied them to accuse him, and only desired that if they should, it might be 
in an open and fair manner ; desired no favour but to be acquainted with his 
accusation. He spoke of Mr. Doddington, who had called his Administra- 
tion infamous, as of a person of great self- mortification, who for sixteen years 
had condescended to bear part of the odium. For Mr. Pultney, who had 
just spoken a second time, Sir R. said he had begun the debate with great 
calmness, but to give him his due, he had made amends for it in the end. 
In short, never was innocence so triumphant. 

‘“‘ There were several glorious speeches on both sides: Mr. Pultney’s two, 
W. Pitt’s and George Granville’s, Sir Robert’s, Sir W. Yonge’s, Harry 
Fox’s, Mr. Chute’s, and the Attorney-General’s. My friend Coke, for the 
first time, spoke vastly well, and mentioned how great Sir Robert's character 
is abroad. Sir Francis Dashwood replied, that he had found quite the 
reverse from Mr. Coke, and that foreigners always spoke with contempt of 
the Chevalier de Walpole. This was going too far, and he was called to 
order; but got off well enough, by saying that he knew it was contrary to 
rule to name any member, but that he only mentioned it as spoken by an 
impertinent Frenchman. 

‘‘ But of all speeches, none ever was so full of wit as Mr. Pultney’s last. 
He said—‘I have heard this Committee represented as a most dreadful 
spectre : it has been likened to all terrible things; it has been likened to 
the King; to the Inquisition ; it will be a Committee of Safety; it is a 
Committee of Danger; I don’t know what it is to be. One gentleman, I 
think, called it a cloud! (this was the Attorney) a cloud! I remember 
Hamlet takes Lord Polonius by the hand and shows him a cloud, and then 
asks him if he does not think it is like a whale.’ Well, in short, at eleven 
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at night we divided, and threw out this famous Committee by 253 to 250, 
the greatest number that ever was in the House, and the greatest number 
that ever lost a question. 

‘It was a most shocking sight to see the sick and dead brought in on both 
sides! Men on crutches, and Sir William Gordon from his bed, with a 
blister on his head and flannel hanging out from under his wig. I could 
scarce pity him, for his ingratitude. The day before the Westminster peti- 
tion, Sir Charles Wager gave his son a ship, and the next day the father 
came down and voted against him. ‘The son has since been cast away; but 
they concealed it from the father, that he might not absent himself. How- 
ever, as we have our good-natured men too on our side, one of his own 
countrymen went and told him of it inthe House. The old man, who looked 
like Lazarus at his resuscitation, bore it with great resolution, and said, he 
knew why he was told of it, but when he thought his country in danger he 
would not go away. As he is so near death that it is indifferent to him 
whether he died two thousand years ago or to-morrow, it is unlucky for him 
not to have lived when such insensibility would have been a Roman virtue.” 


Of novelties in the present volume we quote a specimen ; and it 
is as characteristic as any that will be found in the whole col- 
lection. It is addressed to “‘ John Chute, Esq., Houghton, August 
20, 1743 :— 


“Indeed, my dear Sir, you certainly did not use to be stupid, and till you 
give me more substantial proof that you are so, I shall not believe it. As for 
your temperate diet and milk bringing about such a metamorphosis, I hold it 
impossible. I have such lamentable proofs every day before my eyes of the 
stupifying qualities of beef, ale, and wine, that I have contracted a most 
religious veneration for your spiritual nouriture. Only imagine that I here 
every day see men, who are mountains of roast beef, and only seem just 
roughly hewn out into the outlines of human form, like the giant-rock at 
Pratolino! I shudder when I see them brandish their knives in the act to 
carve, and look on them as savages that devour one another. I should not 
stare at all more than I do, if yonder alderman at the lower end of the table 
was to stick his fork into his neighbour’s jolly cheek, and cut a brave slice 
of brown and fat. Why, I'll swear I see no difference between a country 
gentleman and a surloin: whenever the first laughs, or the latter is cut, 
there run out just the same streams of gravy! Indeed, the surloin does 
not ask quite so many questions. I have an aunt here, a family piece of 
goods, an old remnant of inquisitive hospitality and economy, who, to all in- 
tents and purposes, is as beefy asher neighbours. She wore me so down yes- 
terday with interrogatories, that Idreamtall night she was at my ear with who’s 
and why’s and when’s and where’s, till at last inmy very sleep I cried out, For 
God in heaven’s sake, Madam, ask me no more questions! Oh! my dear Sir, 
don’t you find that nine parts in ten of the world are of no use but to make you 
wish yourself with thattenth part ? I am so far from growing used to mankind 
by living amongst them, that my natural ferocity and wildness does but every 
day grow worse. They tire me, they fatigue me ; I don’t know what to do 
with them : I don’t know what to say to them ; I fling open the windows, and 
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fancy I want air; and when I get by myself, I undress myself, aud seem to 
have had people in my pockets, in my plaits, and on my shoulders! [ in- 
deed find this fatigue worse in the country than in town, because one can 
avoid it there and has more resources; but it is there too. I fear ’tis 
growing old ; but I literally seem to have murdered a man whose name was 
Ennui, for his ghost is ever before me. They say there is no English word 
for ennui : I think you may translate it most literally by what is called ‘ en- 
tertaining people,’ and ‘ doing the honours ;’ that is, you sit an hour with some- 
body you don’t know and don’t care for, talk about the wind and the wea- 
ther, and ask a thousand foolish questions, which all begin with, ‘I think 
you live a good deal in the country,’ or, ‘I think you don’t love this thing 
or that.’ Oh! ’tis dreadful! I'll tell you what is delightful—the Domini- 
chin! My dear Sir, if there was ever a Dominichin, if there was ever an 
original picture this isone. Iam quite happy; for my father is as much 
transported with itas I am. It is hung in the gallery, where are all his 
most capital pictures, and he himself thinks it beats all but the two Guido’s, 
That of the Doctors and the Octagon—I don’t know if you ever saw 
them? What a chain of thought this leads me into! but why should I not 
indulge it? I will flatter myself with your, some time or other, passing a 
few days here with me. Why must I never expect to see anything but 
Beefs in a gallery which would not yield even tothe Colonna! If I do not 
most unlimitedly wish to see you and Mr. Withed in it this very moment, 
it is only because I would not take you from our dear Many. Adieu! 


you charming pecple all. Is not Madam Bosvyille a Beef? Yours, most 
sincerely.” 


As the letters are to appear in chronological order, without 
regard to the nature of the different subjects that must thus stand 
together, the greatest novelties must occur in the later volumes, 
when the Misses Berry, and others hitherto less known to be his cor- 
respondents, come in for their share. But still this initiatory portion 
of the collection is sufficient to attract notice, even on account of 
its new contributions, were we to look no further than ‘‘ Old Sa- 
rah’s” letters, printed for the first time. ‘Two specimens must 
suffice, which will not merely completely support the writer’s noto- 
riety for bitterness, and the practice of ripping up the reputation of 
others, or of making the most virulent use of the foibles and errors 
of those whom her spleen for the time happened to seek out from the 
herd of the great, but will also afford an insight into the manners of 
the nobility of those days,—of pride and disgraceful fawning. Sir 
Robert Walpole’s second wife, while Miss Skerrit, had been his 
mistress, and the duchess notices the wedding in the following 
manner :— 


“His wedding was celebrated as if he had been King of Franee, and the 
apartments furnished in the richest manner; crowds of people of the first 
quality being presented to the bride, who is the daughter of a clerk that 
sung the psalms in a church where Dr. Sacheverell was. After the strug- 
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gle among the Court ladies who should have the honour of presenting her, 
which the Duchess of Newcastle obtained, it was thought more proper to 
have her presented by one of her own family : otherwise it would look as if 
she had no alliances ; and therefore that ceremony was performed by (the 
elder) Horace Walpole’s wife who was daughter to my tailor, Lumbar. I 
read in print lately, that an old gentleman, very rich, had married a 
maiden lady with two fatherless children; but the printer did not then know 
the gentleman’s name. 

“T think I did not tell you that the Duke of Dorset waited on my Lady 
Walpole to congratulate her marriage, with the same ceremony as if it had 
been one of the Royal Family, with his white staff, which has not been used 
these many years but when they attend the Crown. a ° ° 

‘“‘ Monday next is fixed for presenting Mrs. Skerritt at Court; and there 
has been great solicitation from the Court ladies who should do it, in which 
the Duchess of Newcastle has succeeded ; and all the apartment is made 
ready for Sir Robert’s lady, at his house at the Cockpit. I never saw her 
in my life, but at auctions; but I remember [I liked her as to behaviour 
very well, and I believe she has a great deal of sense ; and I am not one of 
the number that wonder so much at this match, for the King of France 
married Madame de Maintenon, and many men have done the same thing. 


But as to the public, I do believe never was any man so great a villain as Sir 
Robert.” 


This is pretty well even for the old lady ; but the following is not 
less piquant and heartily dealt. Lord Hervey and others related to 
him are the parties ; ‘* Lord Fanny” being a title which the satire 
of Pope helped to fix upon him. Some curious side lights will also 
be perceived in the account, in regard to patronage-working in . 
former times, and its preposterousness :— 


London, 2nd December, 1737. 

**T saw one yesterday that dined with my Lord Fanny, who, as soon as he 
had dined, was sent for to come up to his Majesty, and there is all the ap- 
pearance that can be of great favour to his lordship. I mentioned him in my 
last, and I will now give you an account of some things concerning his cha- 
racter that [ believe you don’t know. What I am going to say I am sure is 
as true as if I had been a transactor in it myself. And I will begin the rela- 
tion with Mr. Lepelle, my Lord Fanny’s wife’s father; having made her a 
cornet in his regiment as soon as she was born, which is no more wrong to 
the design of an army than if she had been a son; and she was paid many 
years after she was a Maid of Honour. She was extreme forward and pert; 
and my Lord Sunderland got her a pension of the late King, it being too 
ridiculous to continue her any longer an officer in the army. And into the 
bargain, she was to bea spy; but what she could tell to deserve a pension I 
cannot comprehend. However, King George the First used to talk to her 
very much; and this encouraged my Lord Fanny and her to undertake a 
very extraordinary project; and she went to the drawing-room every night 
and publicly attacked his Majesty in a most vehement manner, insomuch 
that it was the diversion of all the town; which alarmed the Duchess of 
Kendal (the King’s head mistress) and the Ministry that governed her, to 
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that degree, lest the King should be put in the opposer’s hands, that th 
determined to buy my Lady H off: and they gave her 4,000/. to desist, 
which she did! and my Lord Fanny bought a good house with it, and fur- 
nished it very well.” 





- This complete edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters will extend to 
six volumes octavo. We look for some new and rich morceaucz in the 
forthcoming portions of the series.” 





Art. IV.—The Political Songs of England, from the Reign of John to that 
. of Edward IT. Edited by T. Wricut, Esa. M. A. &c. Printed for 
the Camden Society. 


Sones have been considered faithful records of a people’s history 
of their feelings and manners. The popularity of any such compo- 
sition, of course, demonstrates its truthfulness : and when it is con- 
sidered, besides, that this kind of composition reflects with remark- 
able clearness the condition of a nation’s language and literature at 
any given time,—the forms of its versification,—the style of its 
structure,—it must at once become evident that the discoverer and 
editor of an o/d song is not a trifling or common-place labourer, 
Indeed, some of our most delightful and popular authors as well as 
antiquaries, have rendered themselves conspicuous by compilations 
and elucidatory annotations, resembling the contents of Mr. Wright’s 
volume, as the names Percy, Ritson, Scott, and many others will 
immediately suggest. The present must be allowed to rank as a’ 
valuable contribution, interestingly illustrative in the ways we have 
already mentioned; and furnishing landmarks also, by means of 
which important national transitions, and events or mighty charac- 
ters, that have moulded succeeding ages, may be perceived and dis- 
tinctly read. 

There are songs in the collection before us, that will be highly 
prized by such writers as Mr. Forster, whose treatise on the progress 
and the development of the British Constitution we notice in 
another part of our present number. We find, for example, striking 
corroborations in these songs of several of that gentleman’s views, 
and which serve to convince us that the principles and feelings 
of freedom which we, in our times, so much prize and cherish, were 
taking deep root at periods which are generally regarded as bar- 
barous in the nation’s history, and feudally dark and oppressive. 
Nay,.we discover that long before the supremacy of the pope in 
matters. of religion was formally and rudely resisted and denied, 
much freedom of speech and bitter complaints of extortionate Rome 
at. times prevailed,—freedom encouraged by orders of men, whom 
the modern English are apt to regard as having been the uniform 
obstructions of popular knowledge and the institutions upheld by 
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them, the dens of superstition and intolerance, we mean the monas- 
tic orders. Among the earlier pieces in the volume, and attributed 
to John’s reign, we find a Latin song, but by whom written is 
unknown, which Mr. Wright thus introduces :—‘ It was during 
these religious dissensions (about the period of the interdict), that 
rose up, or at least became strong, that powerful spirit of oppo- 
sition to the papal tyranny, which produced during the whole of this 
century so much satirical poetry.”” The following is the editor’s 
translation of parts of it :— 


‘“‘Rome receives all, and the goods of all; the court of the Romans is 
but a market. There are offered for sale the rights of the senators, and 
abundance of money dissolves all differences of opinion.—Here, in the con- 
sistory, if any body plead a cause, be it his own or others, let him first read 
this,—‘ Unless he give money, Rome denies every thing; he who gives 
most money will come off the best.” *©* ® * *® Penurious Rome 
claims acquaintance with nothing but avarice; she spares to him who 
brings gifts, but she spares not to him who is penurious: money stands in 
the place of God, and a marc for Mark ; and the altar is less attended than 
the coffer.—When you come to the pope, take it as arule, that there is no 
place for the poor, he favours only the giver; or if there is not a bribe of 
some value or another forthcoming, he answers you, ‘ I am not able.’—The 
pope, if we come to the truth of the matter, has his name from the fact, that, 
whatever others have, he alone will suck the pap; or if you like to acopo- 
pate a French word, ‘ Pay, pay,’ saith the word, if you wish to obtain any- 
thing.—The pope begs, the briefs beg, the bull begs, the gate begs, the 
cardinal begs, the cursor begs,—all beg! And if you have not wherewith 
to bribe them all, your right is wrong, and the whole cause comes to no- 


thing.” 


The fact is, that some even of the monastic orders sided with the 
king, although more from selfish purposes, perhaps, than pure 
loyalty or love for John,—their jealousy of the bishops and fear of 
the barons urging them to this line of policy. 

It is known that from a very early period in England’s history, 
as well as in the histories of other European nations, political songs 
and party squibs were numerous, varying in sn and quality, 
no doubt, with the character of the age. Mr. Wright says it would 
be easy to produce proofs, although only a few specimens have 
escaped destruction, that they were abundant in Saxon times ; and 
after the Norman conquest the people, oppressed as they had be- 
come, solaced themselves with the recollections of former days by 
singing of them at their festivals, their firesides, and during their 
toils. In the course of time, and as new generations arose, the pain- 
ful recollections died away, when the Anglo-Normans appear to have 
confined the compositions spoken of, judging according to the extant 
specimens, chiefly to laudatory poems in Latin, or elegies on the 
great; although, as Mr. Wright continues fairly to conjecture, the 
turbulent barons of these troublous times must have patronised the 
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minstrels who celebrated their exploits. But with the beginning 
of the thirteenth century there opened a new scene of political cons 
tention, when songs such as that of which we have given a trans- 
lated specimen, found authors and audiences. ‘It was amid the 
civil commotions of the reign of John,’ Mr. W. observes, ‘* that 
our manuscripts first present traces of the songs in which popular 
opinion sought and found a vent, at the same time that the com- 
nions of England began to assume a more active part on the stage 
of history.” What follows in the editor’s preface throws light upon 
other periods and varieties of composition which succeeded the 
reign of John. ‘The weak government of Henry the Third,” 
says Mr. W., ‘‘ permitted every party to give free utterance to their 
opinions and intentions, and the songs of this period are particularly 
bold and pointed.” But other points of interest, besides the illus- 
tration of historical events, are connected with the tracing the 
changes and diversified composition of these political songs, such 
especially, as was hinted in our opening remarks, are those which 
Jend us an insight into the fortunes, so to speak, of the languages 
current and cultivated in this country,—Latin, Anglo-Norman, and 
Inglish successively becoming favourites,—the scholar with the 
first, the courtier with the second, and the people with the third, 
being at distinct times the occupants of the stage :— 


‘In our songs,” says Mr. W., “‘ we see that, during the earlier part of 
the third Henry, the satirical pieces which inveighed against the corruptions 
of the state and demanded so loudly their amendment, are all in Latin ; 
which is as much as to say, that they came from the scholastic part of the 
people, or those who had been bred in the universities, then no small or 
unimportant part of the community. They seem to have led the way as bold 
reformers ; and the refectory of the monastery, not less than the baronial 
hall, rang frequently with the outbursts of popular feeling. The remark- 
able and highly interesting declaration of the objects and sentiments of the 
barons, which was published after the battle of Lewes, is written in Latin. 
Amid the barons’ wars was composed the first political song in English that 
has yet been found. It is remarkable that all the songs of this period, which 
we know, whether in Latin, Anglo-Norman, or English, are on the popular 
side of the dispute,—all with one accord agree in the praise and support of 
the great Simon de Montfort. ‘The circumstance of our finding no songs in 
English of an earlier date does not, however, prove that they did not exist. 
On the contrary, it is probable that they were equally abundant with the 
others; but the Latin songs belonged to that particular party who were 
most in the habit of committing their productions to writing, and whose 
manuscripts also were longest preserved. It is probable that a very small 
portion of the earlier English popular poetry was ever entered in books—it 
was preserved in people’s memories until gradually forgotten; it ceased entirely 
to exist, except in a few instances, where, years after the period at which it 
was first composed, it was committed to writing by those who heard it 
recited. ‘The English song on the battle of Lewes is found in a manuscript 
written in the reign of Edward II.” 
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The songs were sometimes written on small rolls of parchment, 
for the convenience of the minstrels,—the newsmen of that period, 
whose stock was supplied by the authors and the publishers at the 
monasteries. 

The present volume brings the collection down to the deposition 
of Edward IT. ; another, which is to follow, will continue it to the 
fall of the house of York, on the death of the crook-backed 
Richard. 

A humerous song upon the Tailors belonging to the reign of 
Henry III., and in which the extravagance of the great in the mat- 
ter of dress is satirized, is worthy of notice. But there is an effu- 
sion upon the subject of oppressive Taxation in the reign of the first 
Edward, that has more important matter in it. We quote the ori- 
nal, on account of its extraordinary composition, and freedom in 
truth-telling. The translation follows :— 


“Ore court en Engletere de anno in annum 
Le quinzyme dener, pur fere sic commune dampnum. 
¥, fet avaler que soleyent sedere super scamnum ; 
I; vendre fet commune gent vaccas, vas, et pannum. 
Non placet ad summum quindenum sic dare nummum. 


Une chose est countre foy, unde gens gravatur, 
Que la meyté ne vient al roy, in regno quod levatur. 
Pur ce qu'il n’ad tot l’enter, prout sibi datur, 
Le pueple doit le plus doner, et sic sincopatur. 
Nam que taxantur, regi non omnia dantur. 


Unquore plus greve 4 simple gent collectio lanarum, 
Que vendre fet communement divitias earum. 
Ne puet estre que tiel consail constat Deo carum, 
Issi destrure le poverail pondus per amarum, 

Non est lex sana, quod regi sit mea lana. 


Uncore est plus outre peis, ut testantur gentes, 

En le sac deus pers ou treis per vim retinentes. 

A quy remeindra cele leyne? quidam respondentes. 

Que ja n’avera roy ne reygne, sed tantum colligentes. 
Pondus lanarum tam falsum constat amarum. 


Depus que le roy vodera tam multum cepisse, 

Entre les riches si purra satis invenisse ; 

E plus, 4 ce que m’est avys, et melius fecisse 

Des grantz partie aver pris, et parvis pepercisse. 
Qui capit argentum sine causa peccat egentum. 

Homme ne doit a roy retter talem pravitatem, 

Més al maveis consiler per ferocitatem. 

Le roy est jeovene bachiler, nec habet ztatem, 

Nule malice compasser, sed omnem probitatem. 
Consilium tale dampnum confert generale.”’ 


“Now goes in England, from year to year—the fifteenth penny, to do 
ZX 
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thus a common harm.—And it makes them go down, who used to sit u 

a bench ;—and it obliges the common people to sell both cows, vessels, and 
clothes.—It does not please thus to pay the fifteenth to the last penny, 
One thing is against faith, whereby the people is aggrieved,—that the half 
of what is raised in the kingdom does not come to the king.—Since he has 
not the whole, as it is given to him,—the people is obliged ta give the more, 
and thus they are cut short.—For the taxes which are raised are not all 
given to the king. The collecting of the wool grieves the common people 
stil! more,—which drives them commonly to sell their property.—Such 
counsel cannot be acceptable to God,—thus to destroy the poor people by 
a bitter burthen.—It is not sound law, which gives my wool to the king. 
What is still more contrary to peace, as people witness,—they retain two or 
three parts in the sack.—To whom shall remain this wool? Some answer, 
—that neither king nor queen shall have it, but only the collectors.—Such 
a false weight of wool is manifestly a bitter thing. Since the king is deter. 
mined to take so much,—he may find enough among the rich ;—and he 
would get more and do better, as it appears to me,—to have taken a part 
from the great, and to have spared the little.—He sins who takes the money 
of the needy without cause. We ought not to lay such wickedness to the 
charge of the king,—but to the bad councillor by his rapacity. The king 
is a young bachelor, and is not of an age to compass any malice, but to do 
all probity.—Such counsel does general harm.” 


The law and its administrators have long, it would appear, fur- 
nished topics of popular complaint in the land of John Bull. The 
translation of some verses on this fertile theme may be quoted to 
show that the present generation of Englishmen retains not a few 
of the features and feelings of their remote forefathers :— 


“‘There are judges, whom partiality and bribes seduce from justice: 
these are they, I remember well, that pay toll to the devil, and they serve 
him alone. For the law of nature commands, that a judge in giving judg- 
ment should not be an acceptor of any body either for prayer or money; 
what therefore, O good Jesus, will be done with the judges, who for 
prayers or gifts recede from what is just? In fact such judges have numer- 
ous messengers ;—listen for what purpose. If you wish to claim land, a 
messenger wil] come to you, and speaks in confidence, saying, ‘ Dear friend, 
do you wish to plead? Iam one who can help you in various ways with 
the judge ; if you wish to obtain anything by his aid, give me half, and I 
will help you.’ At his feet sit clerks, who are like people half-famished, 
gaping for gifts ; and proclaiming it as law, that those who give nothing, 
although they come early, will have to wait. But if some noble lady, fair 
and lovely, with horns on her head, and that encircled with gold, come for 
judgment, such a one despatches her business without having to say a word. 
If the woman be poor, and has no gifts, neither beauty nor rich relationship, 
whom Venus does not stimulate, she goes home without effecting her busi- 
ness, sorrowful at heart.” 


Four wisemen thus treat of the woful condition of Englend in the 


time of Edward II., especially on account of his infraction of the 
Charter :— 
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“‘ The ferste seide, ‘I understonde 
Ne may no king wel ben in londe, 
Under God Almihte, 
But he cunne himself rede, 
Hou he shall in londe lede 
Everi man wid rihte. 
For might is riht, 
Liht is night, 
And fiht is fliht, 
For miht is riht, the lond is laweless ; 
¥or niht is liht, the lond is loreless ; 
For fiht is fliht, the lond is nameless.’ 


That other seide a word ful god, 
‘Whose roweth azein the flod, 
Off sorwe he shal drinke ; 
Also hit fareth bi the unsele, 
A man shal have litel hele 
Ther agein to swinke. 
Nu on is two, 
Another is wo, 
And frends is fo. 
For on is two, that lond is streintheles : 
For wel is wo, the lond is reuthles; 
For frend is fo, the lond is loveles.’ 


That thridde seide, ‘It is no wonder 
Off thise eyres that goth under, 
When theih comen to londe 
Proude and stoute, and ginneth zelpe, 
Ac of thing that sholde helpe 
Have theih noht on honde. 
Nu lust haveth leve, 
Thef is reve, 
And pride hath sleve. 
For lust hath leve, the lond is theweles : 
For thef is reve, the lond is penyles ; 
For pride hath sleve, the lond is almusles.’ 


The ferthe seide, that he is wod 
That dwelleth to muchel in the flod. 
For gold or for auhte ; 
For gold or silver, or any wele, 
Hunger or thurst, hete or chele, 
Al shal gon to nohte. 
Nu wille is red, 
Wit is qued, 
And god is ded. 
For wille is red, the lond is wrecful : 
For wit is qued, the lond is wrongful ; 
For god is ded, the lond is sinful.” 
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In an Appendix portions of Langtoft’s metrical Chronicle are 
given, because of the fragments of song that are interspersed. But 
we have exhausted the space allowed to the present collection of 
relics, which are arranged and illustrated with singular skill ; and 
which, were it but for the hitherto inedited poem of Langtoft, would 
entitle Mr. Wright to high honour as a critic and an antiquarian. 





Art. V.—Cours de Litterature Francaise. Par M. Vittematn, Membre 
de l’Academie Frangaise, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. 
2 vols. Bruxelles edit. Louis Hauman. 


In France merit of all kinds is rewarded with honours or pensions ; 
and the author aspires as much to the one or to the other, as the 
politician or the soldier. Were a title, or even a pension, conferred 
upon an English literary man, merely as a recompence for his 
writings, the whole nation would open the eyes of astonishment ; 
aud yet, who are so fit to sit in the senate-house of a nation, if 
the hereditary peerage did not absorb all other considerations, 
as those who prove by their writings and their literary researches 
that they are fully competent to discuss the most important affairs 
of the realm? It was only three years ago, that Alexandre 
Dumas and Casimir de la Vigne were both offered the peer- 
age in France, expressly for their literary merits; and M. Ville- 
main, M. Cousin, and many other members of the senior legislative 
assembly in the land of our great neighbours, have received their 
titular honours from the same motives. It is a grand thing to be 
a citizen of a nation where honours are so impartially and judi- 
ciously distributed ;—it is an exhilirating thing to contemplate the 
existence of a people whose equitable distribution of reward throws 
the monopolizing system adopted in this country into the back- 
ground of shame,—and it is a thing deeply to be regretted, that the 
English are in general too proud to borrow aught of that which is 
excellent from that nation which is acknowledged to stand at the 
head of civilisation. Literature is but a sorry profession in this 
country, compared to its emoluments in France; and even a second- 
rate author of the latter country would be sorry to exchange his 
gains for the produce of the works written by a first-rate author in 
England. It is far more easy to induce a French publisher to 
purchase a work of a young aspirant to literary honours, than it 1s 
an English bookseller ; and thus are the chances of obtaining a 
greater number of good writers considerably multiplied in the land 
of our Gallic allies. 

But let us proceed to direct ‘the attention of the reader to M. 
Villemain, who, in addition to the titles mentioned at the head of 
this article, might also have placed, had he chosen, that of ‘‘ Peer 
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of France” upon the first page of his books. M. Villemain is now 
Minister of Public Instruction, and is doubtless well known by 
name to the English reader. Before we speak of him as an author, 
'et us see what M. Jules Janin says of him, as a member of the 
French Academy, and on the occasion when M. Scribe was voted a 
member of the fraternity composing that august body. We shall 
quote the very words of Janin himself :— 


‘*M. Villemain had an easy game in replying to the recipiendary. He 
defended the domain of taste and good sense, inch by inch, against this in- 
vasion of vulgar declamation and gossiping paradox. In the defence of 
Comedy, he had a path ready marked out to his hand :—from Moliére to 
Beaumarchais, passing by the road of Regnard, Destouches and Marivaux, 
he could, without difficulty, point out the constant fraternity between the 
stage and the manners of the time:—and this easy duty he did not fail to 
perform. In fact, if the Edict of Nantes and the Wars of Flanders are not 
recorded in the Ecole des Femmes and the Misantrope, Moliére has, never- 
theless, his place marked between La Bruyére and the Duc de Saint Simon. 
If he has spared the prior of Vendéme and the widow Scarron, he has had 
no pity on the insolent Marquis,—on their patched and painted wives, on 
the sonnet-mongers, and on the impracticable guardians. If Destouches 
has not introduced on the stage the short petticoats and tipsy kisses of his 
age, he has faithfully represented one aspect thereof—the sententiousness 
of the roués of the Regency. Marivaux, disdaining as they deserved the 
candle-end balls, and corset ministry, which reigned at Versailles, has 
painted with wonderful ease all the heartless gallantries of which he was a 
spectator. He has well shown how love could occupy without touching— 
how the strategy of the boudoir might grow into a scientific and serious 
affair, without at all affecting the liberty of the lovers. Callé (whom M. 
Villemain did not mention), in his T’hédtre de Société, undertook to paint 
the eighteenth century in its undress. And, finally, Beaumarchais, in the 
Mariage de Figaro, prepared the way for the oath of the jeu de paume, 
and the taking of the Bastille. The Roman tragedies of the Empire, the 
warlike comedies of the Restoration, and the disordered dramas of our day, 
have, each, their aflinity with the sentiments of France during the last 
thirty years. Military ambition, the cutting memoirs of our invasion, and, 
since then, the tumultucus movement of blind and foolish hopes, the un- 
bridled boldness of pride and egotism, have all exhibited themselves in ovr 
dramatic literature. We have but to open history at all to judge the theory 
of M. Scribe. 

“ After having refuted, at a hand-gallop, the paradoxes of his opponent, 
M. Villemain concluded by ironical congratulations. He referred to the 
rapid fortune of M. Scribe, indulgently over-looking his escutcheon ; but 
he well characterised that literary career which reckons a success per 
month. Leaving to M. Scribe the title of Song-writer,—suffering him 
even to place Desangiers above Bérénger,—he besought the head Academi- 
cian to watch, in the name of his brethren of the Institute, over the literary 
conduct of the lyric theatres. This was the coup de grace—the finishing 
kick to the prostrate man. Henceforth, M. Scribe is condemned, by order 
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of the Academy, to mix some sense with even his comic operas. He will 
have to invent new dynasties amid the circles of German princes—to study 
the geography of Europe,—nay he must even endeavour to acquire the 
French language. The sentence is rigorous and not to be appealed against. 
What will become of the inexhaustible improvisateur ? How is he to sub- 
mit to conditions soenormous? If he piques himself on respecting the im- 
perious commands of the Academy, he will, certainly, be obliged to take 
refuge in silence. He will do nosuchthing. He will continue his coin 

of words, his manufactory of limping rhymes, his free-and-easy undressing of 
the decrepit personages of his familiar creations. Be assured that, with the 
exception of the final couplet, in which the Academy will be spared, M. 
Scribe will change nothing of his sovereign habits, and will continue, to the 
end, to treat good sense and grammar with his most absolute disdain. 

“‘ At the same time, however, that we do justice to M. Villemain for his 
malicious address and ironical politeness, we cannot resist calling attention 
to the strange spectacle which that scene enacted at the Institute presents. 
The Academy, in admitting into its bosom men of such doubtful merit as 
M. Scribe, is surely guilty of singular imprudence. Were it not to be 
desired, for its own sake, that its new members, in future, should at least be 
strong enough to defy the satirical vein of M. Villemain? Common sense 
and common decency would seem to combine in prescribing a little more 
scrupulousness and severity in the choice of Candidates. Let M. Villemain 
amuse himself, in a salon, at the expense of M. Scribe, if he will,—let him 
engage in active and ingenious debates, gathering an attentive circle around 
the centre of his playful mockery—good and well! But to rally the newly 
elected, in full academy, is labouring with his own hands to overturn his 
own house. It is to call down, with his own voice, indifference and discre- 
dit upon a literary body which France desires to hold in respect. Two or 
three more acquisitions of the same value as M. Scribe, and the Academy, 
in spite of the distinguished names which it includes, will, ere long, cease 
to afford even the materials fora couplet. It is playing, just now, the very 
game played by the French Noblesse in the eighteenth century :—to escape 
the mockery of the philosophers, they anticipated the railers, and mocked 
themselves. The Academy, like the old Noblesse, grows gay, and careless, 
and frivolous,—flings its parchments into the fire,—and cannot perceive that 
the people look on with the smile of pity. It cheapens its own great- 
ness, turns itself into ridicule ; and has not the wit to foresee that, one day, 
the multitude will take it at its own estimate, and cease to respect a literary 
body which takes so little care of its own dignity.” 


The work of M. Villemain, now under notice, is a compilation of 
a series of lectures delivered to the members of the French Insti- 
tute. The contents of these volumes are so varied, and evince the 
versatility of the author’s genius to such an extent, that we shall not 
hesitate to lay before the reader a tolerably long table of the mat- 
ters discussed in the various lectures. M. Villemain expatiates 
upon the first causes of the corruption of the Latin language—the 
progressive tendency of idioms—a refutation of an old and favourite 
opinion that the Italian language is a patois of the Latin—the 
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various causes of the extension and alteration of Latin idioms— 
the numerous examples of variations experienced in words—the 
birth of modern idioms—grammatical innovations on the vulgar 
tongue—elaborate details on the use of articles and the employment 
of auxiliary words—the fact that the Latin language was contem- 
porary with the development of the Roman tongue—the character 
of those two states of civilisation, which were almost independent, 
the one of the other—the poetry of the Troubadours at the com- 
mencement of the XIIth century—the adventures of Bertram de 
Born—the foreign sources of provincial poetry—a few traces of the 
souvenirs of antiquity, especially in respect to its imitation of 
Arabic poetry—the twofold influence of oriental learning upon 
Europe, by the two means the most opposite—the circumstance 
that the Christians of the middle ages were less addicted tothe cul- 
tivation of the arts than the Moors—the character of the poetry of 
the Moors of Spain—the resemblance of that poetry to the poetry 
of the Troubadours—those remarkable events of history, in which 
the Troubadours were mixed up—the paucity of Troubadours pre- 
sent at the Holy Wars—the songs of a few of them—the “ Com- 
plaint” of Richard Cceur-de-Lion—the historical utility of provin- 
cial poetry—the circumstance that the satirical ag of the Trou- 
badours was inferior to their amatory songs—new details on the 
idioms of northern France—the modification introduced by the 
Normans—the invasion of England by William the Conqueror— 
the commencement of chivalrous literature—its three great divisions ; 
the romances of Charlemagne, the Round Table, and of Amadis — 
the education and duties of the knights of the middle ages—the 
court of Philip Augustus—the commencement of French prosaic 
compositions—the richness of the poetry of the Trouveres in the 
XIIth and XIIIth centuries,—the characters of the great men 
of the XIIth century, and the general movement that took place 
amongst them—the first essays of Sicilian poetry—a few circum- 
stances relative to the life of Dante—the essence of the epic poem, 
which ought to comprise all the science of an epoch—the cha- 
racter of the Bible and of the Homeric Poems, and the impossibi- 
lity of such a grand encyclopediac epic as the Iliad being written 
in these times—the imagination of Dante, and reflections on his 
Divina Commedia, of which the unity is particularly considered— 
the resuscitation of Latin literature—the works of Petrarch—the 
Italian prose of the XIVth century—-the early days of Boccacio at 
the court of the voluptuous Jane of Naples, who married four hus- 
bands, and was tried, for the murder of the first, by the delegates 
of the Pope—the prolonged influence of the Latin language in 
Spain—the historical character of the old Castillian poetry—the 
religious disposition of the Spaniards in the middle ages, which was 
far less intolerant than in after years—the situation of France in 
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the XIVth century—the merits of Froissart, his wandering life, 
and elaborate details extracted from his poetical works—the neces- 
sarily simultaneous study of both England and France in the mid- 
dle ages—the efforts of William the Conqueror to introduce French 
idioms effectually into the language of the ancient Britons—Chaucer 
and his works—modern imitations of the old Knglish style of 
poetry—the character of French poetry at the commencement of 
the XVth century—the development of erudition in Italy—the 
literature of the Portuguese, and the spirit of enterprise which 
animated that nation, and which was caught by all Portuguese 
writers—and, lastly, the literature of Spain in the XVth century. 
All these subjects are touched upon by M. Villemain in his great 
work which is now before us; and these “tables of contents,” as 
it were, may be considered a correct category of the learned or 
interesting topics that form the component part of twenty-four lec- 
tures, delivered by one of the most talented men in France. It 
would be impossible for us, in this review, to notice one-tenth part 
of those numerous topics ; but as the reader is doubtless anxious 
to become acquainted with the nature of the noble peer’s work, we 
shall at once introduce him to that chapter which treats upon the 
old Castillian literature. 

The most important monument of Castillian prose is the chroni- 
cal of Ayala. A nation has not made a very great progress in the 
road of civilisation until it possesses its own history in its vulgar 
tongue. Joinville and Froissart have marked this epoch in the his- 
tory of French civilisation; and Villani has done the same for 
Italy. Ayala shows us to what an extent, under the apparent 
uniformity of its old christian and chivalrous manners, Spain must 
have changed to have passed from its legends and traditions which 
were sung by its bards, to grave, impartial, and political occupations. 
The times which he describes have moreover all the grandeur of 
history. It is the period of Peter the Cruel, King of Castille, aud 
of Peter, King of Arragon, to whom the people gave the same 
expressive surname. Castille, which disputed the rights of Don 
Pedro the Cruel, and Henry of Transtamara, is a field of battle 
on which the Black Prince of England and Bertrand du Dugueselin 
encountered each other. Foreign policy invariably mingles in civil 
wars. 

This subject was therefore the one that was best suited with history, 
so vast in its unity. Everything prepared Ayala for tne duty of a 
historian :—he had been a general-officer, governor of the frontiers 
of the province, and chancellor to the King. Like Comines, to 
whom he bears a strong resemblance in more points than one, he 
abandoned the prince whom he served, to espouse the cause of a 
more fortunate and skilful monarch. But this species of treason 
afforded him an opportunity of obtaining a great insight into the 
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nature of passing events. Nothing can be more satisfactory on 
account of its clearness, and nothing more terse and forceful, than 
the narrative of Ayala. It may be compared with the chronicle of 
Villani, and with the most serious portions of the history of Frois- 
sart, who is incomparable as an amusing historian. Ayala is a 
correct narrator, possessed of an expressive style, and well provided 
with facts and details. In his writings the beauty of the narrative 
consists in a singularity which does not admit of any ornament, nor 
any alteration. 

In order to give us an idea of the nature of the Cortez of Castille, 
in the fourteenth century, M. Villemain quotes an anecdote from 
the chronicle of Ayala, and which we here transcribe, for the benefit 
of the enquiring reader, preserving in the translation the quaintness 
of the phraseology of the original :— 


“One day, King Don Pedro was seated in the Cortez, which he held at 
Valladolid ; and the deputies of the kingdom had to answer him; and there 
ensued a grand discussion between the deputies of Toledo and those of 
Burgos, in order that it might be ascertained who of them should reply the 
foremost and first to the words which the King had said. Don Juan Lunez 
de Larra, lord of Biscay, sustained the party of Burgos, because it is the 
capital of Castille ; and Don Juan, son of the Infant Don Manuel, espoused 
the cause of the deputies of Toledo, declaring that it had been the capital 
of Spain; and, for these reasons, all the grandees that were there were 
divided in two parties. The King then said those words which his father 
had said, on a similar occasion to the Cortez of Aleada :—‘ The Deputies of 
Toledo will do all that I have required of them, and therefore I have spoken 
only for them ; it is consequently now for the people of Burgos to reply ;’— 
and it was done even as the King had spoken, and both parties held 
themselves to be satisfied.” 


We must here lay a few of the observations of M. Villemain, 
relative to Ayala, before the reader :— 


“That quality which we especially notice in the chronicles of Ayala, is 
the immoveable calmness with which he relates the cruelties or sufferings of 
his heroes. In no work is the ferocity of the middle ages so poweriully 
described as in his. The historian conveys, through himself, a just idea of 
the characters of the personages of whomhe writes: his pity would induce 
his readers to believe that those personages were monsters, whereas they 
were only enthusiastic or impassioned men, in an age of barbarism. This 
extraordinary calmness of the chronicler is entirely characteristic of the 
middle age, in which epoch those who related the crimes of men were not 
more subject to emotions than those who committed the deeds themselves. 
At the same time, the chronicle of Ayala, without expressing the emotions 
of the writer, demonstrates, with admirable energy, the progress of the 
cruelty and the increasing love of murder in the breast of Don Pedro, who put 
to death his five brethren, his wife, his enemies, and his courtiers, and then 
died, assassinated, himself!” 
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The truth of these latter observations is perceived in the first cruel 
action of Don Pedro,—the death of Garci Laso. From the 
Cronica del rey Don Pedro, by Ayala, M. Villemain has extracted 
the particulars of this event, which we shall epitomize in our own 
language for the purpose of introducing an illustration of the noble 
author’s own observations concerning the increasing taste for cruelty 
in the mind of the hero of Ayala’s chronicle. 

When King Pedro had reached Burgos, Donna Maria, the 
Queen, sent a messenger to Garci Laso, to implore him not to pre- 
sent himself at the palace on the following morning, which was a 
Sunday. Garci Laso did not believe that there was any danger; 
and accordingly proceeded as usual to the palace, in spite of the 
advice conveyed to him. He was accompanied by Rui Gonzales 
de Castaneda, and Pero Ruiz Carillo, his two brothers-in-law, who 
had married his sisters, and Gomez Carillo, son of Pero Ruiz 
Carillo, together with other knights and squires. The moment the 
procession arrived in the apartment of the King, the Queen retired 
into another room, accompanied by Don Vasco, Bishop of Palencia, 
her Grand Chancellor. ‘lhe moment the Queen had left the apart- 
ment, three men of the city of Burgos were selected ; viz. Pero 
Ferrandez de Medina, Alphonzo Ferrandez, and Alphonzo Garcia 
de Lamargo. As soon as these three individuals were selected, Don 
Juan Alphonzo d’Albuquerque said to an alcade who was there, 
and whose name was Domingo Juan de Salamanca, “ Alcade, do 
you know what you have todo?” The alcade, without returning 
any immediate reply, hastened towards the King, and whispered, 
‘‘ Sire, your Majesty must command: I dare not do so!” The 
King, upon being thus addressed, said in a very low tone of voice, 
«‘ Officers, seize Garci Laso!” The creatures of Don Juan 
Alphonzo then rushed upon Garci Laso, and made him their pri- 
soner. ‘ Sire,” said the unfortunate man, addressing himself to . 
the King, “ in your mercy, allow me a confessor ?” Then seeing Rui 
Ferrandez d’Escobar, one of Don Juan’s followers, near, Garci Laso 
said, ‘“‘ My dear friends, | implore you to proceed to Donna Leonora, 
my wife, and desire her to send me the Pope’s letter of absolution 
which she holds in her possession.” But this individual excused 
himself ; and in a few minutes a priest was introduced into the 
room, according to Don Laso’s request. Don Garci and the con- 
fessor retired to a dooreway at one end of the room, where the 
former commenced an account of his crimes ; and while this cere- 
mony was being performed, the prisoner’s adherents and relations 
left the apartment. When a few minutes had elapsed, Don Juan 
Alphonzo d’Albuquerque requested the King to issue his commands 
relative to the fate of Garci Laso. Orders were given to the offi- 
cers of the court to put the prisoner to death ; but those individuals 
dared not obey the command. One of the officers however sum- 
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moned up a sufficiency of courage to fulfil the wishes of his barba- 
rous sovereign, and dealt a heavy blow with a mace upon the head 
of the unfortunate victim. Another then struck the prisoner with a 
poniard, and the rest of the officers fell upon him, and speedily des- 
patched him. The carcass was thrown out into the streets, by 
order of the King ; and a bull-fight took place in the public square, 
to which the disfigured corse was shortly after women The bulls 
trampled upon the inanimate remains of the unfortunate Don 
Laso, and the King enjoyed the fruits of his cruelty and his 
vengeance. 

This short narrative, which we have not essentially abridged from 
the original of Ayala, is complete in all its horror! The absolu- 
tion of the Pope kept in a portfolio, a murder in the palace, and the 
winding up of the tragedy by a bull-fight,—these facts form the 
history of Spain in a few words! All the policy, religion, crimes, 
and festivals of the Spaniards are there concentrated and de- 

icted! ) 
: This abominable Don Pedro the Cruel became engaged in civil 
wars, and was the conqueror, thanks to the assistance lent him by 
Edward the Black Prince of England. Don Pedro pitilessly put to 
death his five brothers, and repulsed the great Duguesclin. 


‘What did he, after that ?” demands M.Villemain. ‘* He wrote to alearned 
Arab doctor, to demand his advice! It seemed as if he were anxious to 
become a good man to the utmost of his ability. The eastern doctor sent 
him an answer stamped with all the imagination and gravity of oriental 
writers, and full of the most humane and sage philosophy. He examined 
in detail all the actions of Don Pedro ;—he said, ‘ You have been the victim 
of great temptations,’—and, relative to each crime, he gave him his advice.” 


Ayala, having mentioned these circumstances, assures us that the 
letter of the Arab sage profoundly touched the heart of Don Pedro. 
The war recommenced, and Duguesclin declared himself the aven- 
ger of so many crimes. The French warrior espoused the cause of 
humanity—the English chieftain had combatted on the side of a 
monster of cruelty. Don Pedro was soon closely beseiged by Du- 
guesclin in the castle of Montiel ; and one night, the King, deprived 
of all hopes, and deluded by the oaths and false professions of his 
adherents, repaired to the tent of Duguesclin. ‘‘ And there,” says 
Alaya, “ Don Pedro did encounter his enemy, King Henry ; and 
King Henry struck the King Don Pedro on the face with his dag- 
ger; and it is said that Don Pedro and Don Henry fell upon the 
ground together ; and that Don Pedro being on the ground, Don 
Henry struck him very many blows.” 

What was the emotion of the historian in recounting this ex- 
hilarating and terrible scene? He continues with these words: 
—‘‘ And there died Don Pedro, on the 28th day of March, of the 
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aforesaid year.” Alaya then proceeds very calmly to draw a por- 
trait of his hero. Only one word escapes his pen, that reveals his 
sentiment as a historian :—‘‘ He had,” says he, “ killed many men 
in his kingdom; and therefore arose all his misfortunes!’ Well 
may M. Villemain support his assertions, ‘‘ that such is the mo- 
rality of Spanish chronicles of chivalry of the middle ages, and the 
spirit of the chroniclers themselves,” upon Alaya’s Chronica del rey 
Don Pedro ! 

In his rapid review of the literature of all nations in all ages, M. 
Villemain has only been able to mention a few eminent men, and to 
allude to the collective influence of others. Amongst those men, 
he has not forgotten to mention the refugee Greeks of Byzantium. 
Their influence has often been exaggerated ; but they must not be 
misunderstood. Amidst that new society, which had gradually lost 
its barbarism and rudeness, and which, from the austere and harsh 
maaners of Clovis and his companions, had arrived at the compas- 
sionate piety of Saint Louis, and afterwards at the skill and ener. 
getic judgment of Cuomines, there still existed a species of old 
Greco-Roman civilisation, a fossil remnant of the old world,—and 
that was Constantinople! Of al! the cities of Europe, Constantino- 
ple alone had not been taken by the barbarians, at least up to the 
period when the French passed that way. It had retained the last 
remnants of the monarchy of the Cesars, and all the circumstances 
of imperial domesticity. There, races and families had not been re- 
novated: they had remained as Constantine made them, a minia- 
ture of transmigrated Romans and bastardized Greeks. Only the 
Roman shade had become less palpable ; and the name alone had 
survived under a Greek form. Feebly recruited by the west, and 
constantly hemmed in, as it were, by the Ottomans, the Byzantine state 
maintained itself in a species of immutability, preserving its old - 
laws, its corrupted manners, its theological disputes, and its monkish 
practices. It changed but little from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
tury; and progressively languished more and more, in the inces- 
sant series of revolutions by which it was harassed. Its frail and 
convulsive existence vegetated in a perpetual crisis, the elements of 
which were conspiracies in the palace, the intrigues of patriarchs or 
eunuchs, a literary court, an ingenious and degraded people, a rem- 
nant of taste for the arts without genius to execute the promptings 
of that love, the inventions of tactics without military valour, and 
political knowledge without energy and without success. 

Absolute power on the part of the Emperor, and a tyrannical but 
dependant clergy, had degraded the souls of the Greeks. While 
the Roman clergy, in Italy, were only compelled to respect the dis- 
tant authority of the German Caesars, and thus increased in power 
until it exercised supreme dominion over all the Catholic world,—the 
archbishops of Constantinople, who were sufficiently strong to dis- 
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turb the state, but not sufficiently powerful to govern it, continued 
to exist in a state between conspiracy and slavery. ‘The Emperors 
of Byzantium, shut up in a territory which was diminished in 
extent from time to time by the encroachments of the Turks and 
the conquests of their Christian neighbours, harassed by the dis- 
putes cf their ecclesiastics, and compelled to keep a constant 
watch upon those sanctified disturbers of the public peace, pos- 
sessed, with the exception of Cantacuzenus, Comines, and a few 
others, neither the greatness of soul which characterised ancient 
sovereigus, nor the energy of the new chiefs of the west. 

It was thus that the government of Constantinople was carried 
on in the midst of a vain luxury and a laborious and sterile policy. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, it was far more enlightened 
by its reminiscences of the past than the rest of Europe; but it 
possessed a certain baseness of soul, and a timidity of spirit which 
reduced it far below the level of the Norman, Catalan, and English 
barbarians of whom it borrowed the assistance, and from whom it 
frequently endured the greatest violence. ‘To speak the truth, it was 
not Constantinople that enlightened and civilised Europe; but it 
was rather the spontaneous efforts of Europe, and its first progress 
from a state of barbarism, which, towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, began to re-act upon Constantinople, and awoke that pe- 
trified state of civilisation. In the old and enervated empire of By- 
zantium, this attempt at regeneration was short, and was speedily 
annihilated by the ruins of the temple to which it sought to lend a 
prop; while the really new civilisation of the western nations of 
Kurope continued its progress, and even acquired additional activity 
from the very misfortunes of Greece. 

At the commencement of the fifteenth century, several eminent 
Byzantine authors, disgusted with the humiliating condition of their 
own country, emigrated into Italy. Their influence was useful ; 
they taught the language of their ancestors, and introdued their own 
great writers more intimately to the Italians than they had hitherto 
been known. In return, the Greeks were enabled to study the ele- 
ments of prosperity in the Italian states, the effects of that regene- 
ration of a people which had been brought about by an admixture 
of the blood of the hardy races of the north with the denizens of 
this delicious clime, the popular imagination that was spread through- 
out a germinating idiom, and that spirit of enterprise and commer- 
clal activity which rendered the Genoese masters of the suburbs of 
Constantinople. Had not the Greek empire been altogether under- 
mined, and had not the Turks at length made themselves masters 
of the capital of the Paleologi and the Comines, the regeneration of 
ancient Greece would have been accomplished by modern Italy, 
rather than that of Italy by the aid of Greece. 

The council of Florence favoured this movement and endea- 
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voured to cement the union of the two people. It was necess 
undertake the most useful of crusades,—an union of the Christian 
powers against the aggrandizing might of the Ottomans, and the sal- 
vation of the Greek empire from the dominion of the descendants 
of Osman. A theological congress had been convened to debate 
on the eligibility of this scheme. It was a grand spectacle to see 
the Emperor and the Bishops of the east—those successors of 
Constantine and Chrysostom—with their pompous and monkish 
manners and cavalcades, and their semi-Asiatic costumes, arriving 
in the midst of the republican cities of Italy. Already was the 
democracy succumbing at Florence to that elegant and literary po- 
pularity which surrounded the Medicis. And what were these men? 
tradesmen! This was another phase of that modern society, which 
was not to be observed at Constantinople ! 

It was in the midst of that city of Florence, which was indebted 
to itself for its own greatness and grandeur, that the Greeks ar- 
rived, and that their Emperor made his appearance in the centre of 
that civilisation of a new race, surrounded by a cortége of bisho 
and of courtiers. ‘This was the celebrated council of Florence, held 
in the year 1439, so short a period before the fall of the Greek em- 
pire, and the occupation of Constantinople by the Ottomans under 

ahommed II. The reader can imagine the impervious obstinacy 
of the Italian doctors and the submissiveness of the Greek clergy ; 
the former determined to concede nothing,—the latter, politic and 
artful, ready to yield almost anything in order to assure themselves 
of the succour of the Christian powers of Europe. And then, 
behind the debaters, stood some of those illustrious Greek emigrants 
who knew full well the futility of the demands of their fellow- 
countrymen, who made their literature their religion, and who en- 
couraged, with the utmost zeal, the cultivation of that beautiful 
Greek language which with them had never ceased to be considered 
a living tongue! : 

We shall take advantage of this mention of Florence to tell, in 
a few words, the particulars of the downfall of the well-known Sa- 
vonarole, a preacher who attained almost sovereign influence over 
the minds of the Florentines. The circumstances are detailed 
at length by M. Villemain: we shall only give them in an abridged 
state to the reader. 

Alexander VI. (that execrable Pope whom Voltaire has so fami- 
liarly introduced to the world,) occupied the Papal seat at the period 
of Savonarole’s greatness. Savonarole did not hesitate to attack and 
to preach against this Pontiff on all occasions. Alexander sum- 
moned him to appear before him at Rome; but the people of Flo- 
rence would not permit him to depart, this King-Preacher being at 
the zenith of his power. An excommunication from Alexander VI. 
did not alarm him. ‘lhe Pope then adopted an ingenious scheme to 
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reduce his enemy to obedience, or to destroy him altogether. There 
resided a Franciscan at Florence, who was as eloquent as Savonarole, 
and perhaps more fanatic. He accordingly began to preach publicly 
against Savonarole: the people became divided into two parties, of 
which that of Savonarole would have probably obtained the prece- 
dence, had not the Franciscan imagined a method to undermine his 
rival. He offered to walk scathelessly through a burning pyre, and 
defied Savonarole to do the same. The Franciscan declared that 
‘‘he did not suppose heaven would work a miracle in his favour ; 
but that he should at least have the satisfaction of being burnt with 
his enemy, whose death would be the source of great good to his 
country.”” Savonarole refused to accept the challenge; but Dominick 
de Pescia, his disciple, offered to dare the burning pile in his place. 
The Franciscan agreed—the faggots were heaped up in the public 
market-place—and the parties proceeded to the spot, Savonarole - 
thundering forth the words, Prodeunt vexilla Regis. When this 
preacher’s disciple was ready to enter the flames, he demanded per- 
mission to carry the sacrament in his hand. The Franciscan sefused 
to assent to that which he termed a sacrilege. A long discussion 
ensued—a deluge of rain descended—the burning faggots were 
extinguished—and the attempt did not take place. The assembled 
Florentines, who had expected to witness a miracle, were disap- 
pointed; they then began to suspect the power of Savonarole, and 
surrendered him up to the Pope’s delegates. He was put to the 
torture, and compelled to confess that he was a false prophet, in 
consequence of which admission he was burnt on a funeral pyre, the 
dangers of which he had so much dreaded. 

We cannot bid adieu to the very instructive volumes of M. 
Villemain, without taking advantage of the contents of some of the 
chapters, to say a few words upon the Zroubadours and Trouveres, 
—those wandering poets, whose lays of chivalry and love have always 
been welcome tothe reader that has been fortunate enough to obtain 
any — in which specimens of these lays and legends are con- 
tained. 

_ Familiar as the modern literature of France has become to the 
majority of English readers, her early poetical stores have hitherto 
remained almost entirely untouched, or have been approached by 
few save the antiquarian or philologists. Nor has their success in 
France been much greater; a few amongst the early poets have 
preserved a slight portion of their reputation, but by far the greater 
number have faded into oblivion, or are at best but imperfectly 
remenibered. The great epoch of France, in arms, in arts, and in 
literature, until the present century, is concentred in the reign of 
Louis XIV. ; beyond that glorious period, the Frenchman is willing 
to remember only a few bright insulated names. He has his gou- 
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venirs of Francois I. and Henri IV., and he admits the existence 
of Ronsard and Clément Marat; but the period to which he 
prouldly refers is the Augustan age of the Grand Monarque, when 
Corneille and Racine, Moliére and Boileau, Lafontaine and Fene- 
lon, and a host beside, stamped the literature of the country with 
an imperishable fame. Beyond this point he has hitherto cared but 
little to ascend ; the poets of an earlier date have possessed but few 
charms for his imagination, and the shadow of neglect has fallen 
upon many a name that was famous in song. 

Is it little wonder, then, that the same result should have ensued 
in England? The great era of our early poetical literature occupies 
a period sufficiently remote to confine our attention to it alone, and 
has left us but little leisure to inquire into that of a country where 
it was itself apparently neglected. 

Few English readers, we apprehend, are in the habit of readin 
the works of the poets of the Pleiade, in the time of Henri III., 
and fewer still those of the Duke of Orleans, of Alain Chartier, or 
of Christine Pisau, in the century which preceded them; and this 
omission arises, not from want of merit in the writers, but from 
ignorance of their existence. A spirit of research has, however, 
been making rapid progress since the commencement of the present 
century; and the attention of literary men has been earnestly 
directed towards the development of art and literature during the 
middle ages. It is true that, from time to time, there have still 
been some who kept this object constantly in view, and the works 
of Bouchet, of Montfaucon, of Du Fillet, of the Abbé Masseu, of 
Brabazon, of Legrand d’Aussy, and others in France, of Warton, 
Ritson, and Percy in England, sufficiently prove the assertion. 
But public attention was never till now fully awakened to the utility 
of exploring generally the monuments of the olden time, the exami- 
nation of which throws daily new light and interest into the history 
of our country, its language and its customs. To the exertions of 
recent authors, many of whom still labour in the vineyard, we are 
indebted for a very extended knowledge of the Trouwbadours and 
Trouveres, the two distinct races of poets who sustained the litera- 
ture of Europe during a period of nearly four centuries; and much 
more, we trust, is yet to be gleaned from their endeavours. 

On this account we welcome the volumes before us, which make 
us familiar with the poets of the crusades and many of the most 
interesting historical epochs. And, while we are penning these 
words we bethink ourselves that a day, famous amongst the old 
poets of England, has just passed—a day which roused many & 
minstrel’s spirit in the ancient times,—in a word, Saint Valentine's 
Day. M. Villemain but lightly alludes to it in his work which we 
are now reviewing; we shall accordingly lay a few of our own 
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remarks and reminiscences of history, with regard to that day, 
before the reader, hoping that on the fourteenth of every ensuing 
February, he may not fail to profit by the information we are about 
to give him. 

It is in vain to seek for the origin of the cause which converted a 
martyr of the church into a delegate of Hymen; the custom is lost 
in antiquity. All that we positively know of St. Valentine is 
derived from the Golden Legend, where we learn that he disputed 
with the ‘“* Emperor of Rome” concerning matters of faith; that 
he was imprisoned ; and that, performing a miracle while in capti- 
vity, by restoring the child of the keeper of the prison to health, 
he effected the conversion of that officer and his family to Chris- 
tianity ; and, finally, that he was beheaded, A. D. 280. At what 
period he acquired the fame which has so permanently allied his 
name with the most poetical and pleasing associations of youth, it 
were needless to inquire. It is probable that many of the qualities 
with which the saints of the Romish calendar were endowed, owed 
at least a part of their origin to the romantic belief of the northern 
nations, combining with the remnant of the southern Pagan worship; 
and that St. Valentine became the representative of a superstition of 
still greater antiquity. During the middle ages, when poetry 
revived and gradually extended its influence, the worship of the 
saints was an established custom. As a proof of this, we find, at 
the commencement of the 15th century, that the beautiful Valentine 
de Milan, the wife of the unfortunate Louis of Orleans, who was 
so barbarously murdered in the Rue Barbette by the emissaries of 
his cousin, the Duke of Burgundy, was wont, ou the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, to celebrate the féte of St. Valentine, her patron assembling 
around her a great quantity of knights and ladies. On those occa- 
sions she held a court of love, at which each knight was obliged to 
choose a Jady for his mistress, to serve her and sing her praises for 
a whole year, with full liberty to be faithful to her for a longer 
period. What the widow of Louis did from feelings in which the 
piety and chivalry of the age were, as usual, blended, her son, the 
celebrated Charles, Duke of Orleans, performed from a poetical 
temperament acting upon the same motives. ‘T'here are few poets, in 
any age, who have given us a more lively idea of the graces with 
which a lover can invest his mistress, or of the chivalrous devotion 
of a knight to obey her behests, than Charles of Orleans. In the 
recueil of his poems still extant, we find Venus and Cupid holding 
a cour plenieére. 

** Ayant pouvoir sur mondaine lyesse,” 


and addressing their rescript to all faithful lovers; while they 
specially nominate Charles d’Orleans the “ servant of love,” with 
the following official confirmation :— 
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‘“* Donné le jour St. Valentin martir, 
En la cité de gracieux desir, 
Ov avons fait nostre conseil tenir.” 


A poet who commences his career under such flattering auspices, 
may well be expected to celebrate the praises of the saint of love, 
and we find him faithful to his vocation. Many, and not the least 
of his poetical effusions, are in honour of St. Valentine; he tells us 
it is an old established rite, and he unites all the fervour of the 
lover with the grace of the poet in his various compositions. 

The works of the early poets of our own country abound also in 
allusions to the custom of St. Valentine. We do not find that the 
day is expressly mentioned by Chaucer; but who can doubt that he 
draws the portrait of a valentine in the Miller's Tale? where he 
says,— 

*¢ When that the first cok hath crowe anon, 
Up rist this jolly lover Absolon. 
And him arrayeth gay at points devise ; 
But first he sheweth grim and licorise, 
To smellen sate, or he had spoke with hire. 
Under his tongue a trewe love he did bere, . 
For thereby wend he to be gracious.” 


Again,— 


** He waketh all the night; and all the day, 
He kimbeth his cocks brode, and made him gay.” 


Surely such a valentine must have been irresistible: these are 
surer signs of love than those manifested by Benedick, who 
‘brushed his hat o’ mornings.” But Absolon, as the story goes, 
was, after all, an unsuccessful and unfortunate suitor. 

Gower, who was cotemporary with Chaucer, speaks more to the 
point. Amongst a collection of ballads written by him in French, 
we find one expressly dedicated to St. Valentine, beginning,— 


‘Saint Valentin, ]’amour et la nature, 
Des touts oiscals ad en gouvernement,” ete. ° 


And bearing this constant burthen at the end of every stanza :— 
“Tl li coers est li corps falt obeir.” 


At the conclusion he sums up in the most approved style, dis- 
patching his letter by a dove, or “ carrier pigeon” :— 


“Ma bel oisel, vers qui mon pensement, 
S’envole, allez sans null contretenir, 
Pren cest escript,” etc. 
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This ballad is probably the oldest valentine on record. 

In the reign of Henry VI. Sidgate the monk, of Bury, who, 
besides being a poet, was the man of most universal accomplish- 
ments of his day, thus speaks of the festival of St. Valentine: — 


“‘Seynte Vallentyne, of custome yeere by yeere 
Men have an usuance in this regionn 
To loke and serche Cupyde’s kalendere, 
And chose theyr choyse, by gret affectionn. 
Such as ben pricke with Cupyde’s mocionn, 
Takyng theyr choyse as theyr sort doth falle ; 
But I love oon which exelleth alle.” 


It is plain from the last line, that the good monk thought it no 
scandal to profess himself a votary also 

The poets of the reign of Henry VIII., the gallant Surrey, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, Bryan, Rochford, Vaux, and many more, were all 
lovers and valentine writers. In the reign of Elizabeth they ‘ mul- 
tiplied exceedingly ;” and continued to flourish till the puritan times 
of Charles I. gave birth to themes of a sterner character, and inter- 
dicted the worship of saints more effectually than the earlier separa- 
tion of the churches, ) 

Amongst the writers of that day, Herrick is conspicuous as a 
follower of the antique custom. One of his poems is thus entitled, 
“To his dear valentine, Mistress Margaret Falconbridge ;” and 
in another he says :— 


‘“‘Oft have I heard both youths and maidens say, 
Birds choose their mates, and couple to this day ; 
But by their flight I never can divine, 

When I shall couple with my valentine.” 


Herrick was an universal lover, and probably chose a new mis- 
tress every year, for he exhibits a long catalogue of names; Myrrha, 
Anthea, Sylvea, Perilla, Julia, and many more, though the last 
appears his established favourite. In another place he adverts to 
the usage on St. Valentine’s day, of ‘‘ devining by rosebuds”’ in the 
choice of a lover. 

Many peculiar rites appear to have been formerly observed ; in 
Misson’s J'ravels in England, translated by Ozell, is the following 
account of customs at that time universal. ‘ Last Friday was 
Valentine’s day ; and the night before I got five bay leaves, and 
pinned four of them to the four corners of my pillow, and the fifth 
to the middle ; and then I dreamt of my sweetheart. Betty said 
we should be married before the year was out. But to make it 
more sure, I boiled an egg hard, and took out the yoke and filled 
it with salt ; and when I went to bed, ate it, shell and all, without 
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speaking or drinking after it. We also wrote our lovers’ names upon 
bits of paper, and rolled them up in clay, and put them into the 
water ; and the first that rose up, was to be our valentine. Would 
you think it? Mr. Blossom was my man; [ lay a bed and shut my 
eyes all the morning, till he came to our house ; for I would not 
have seen another man before him for all the world.” Did not 
this lady’s perseverance merit the fullest reward? We fancy that 
Mr. Blossom must have been a killing personage,—a very Sir 
‘Lhopas, of whom Chaucer says :— 


** Ful many a maiden bright in bour, 
They murned for him par amour, 
When hem were het to slepe.”’ 


But of all the customs which St. Valentine gave rise to, that of 
letter-writing has been the most permanent. We have ourselves 
full often perpetrated the rhymed epistle, from the early period 
when we copied from the printed authority such verse as the fol- 
lowing (the essence of singularity and matter of fact) : 


‘‘ The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
The lily’s sweet, and so are you,” 


down to the maturer but impassioned age of sixteen, when, in dis- 
patching our tender billet, we sighed and said with Aron Hill, 


“Go happy paper! gently steal, 
And soft beneath her pillow lie.”’ 


It was a pleasant belief, the worship of St. Valentine; for full a 
month before (and that is a long note of preparation) are dreamed 
of nothing but altars to Cupid, on which were reared bleeding 
hearts, standing, like logan stones, each on its own apex, and trans- 
fixed, ‘‘ saltire-wise,” by two sharp arrows ; while round the altar flit- 
ted doves in pairs, united by garlands of roses, or in closer union :— 


‘ Like those sweet birds which fly together, 
With feather always touching feather, 
Linked by a hook and eye.” 


To our preceptions then, there was but one object in creation, and 
that was a valentine. Not that we selected any particular fair one 
for our undivided homage ; the word valentine, with us, compre- 
hended the whole sex, at whose feet, through the medium of two- 
penny and general postmen, we poured our tribute. A modern 
French writer has said, ‘‘ Que de choses dans le peu de méts, voila 
le facteur /” and on the 14th of February the exclamation is not 
uttered in vain. On that day those pains-taking individuals are 
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transformed into the equerries of love; their leathern bags overflow 
with sentiment, and their double rap is the herald of tumultuous_ 
throbs. Then it is that prudent mammas and severe papas close 
their ears to entreaty and their doors to postmen, unless that _ 
sesame, * post-paid,” is inscribed on the cover; then young ladies 
upstairs bestow their pocket-money on discreet damsels downstairs, 
to pay in secret for the unfranked “ rejected addresses ;”” then 
blushes mantle on fair cheeks, young hearts beat quickly, and con- 
jecture is afoot to discover the concealed admirer. St. Valentine’s 
day is the brightest day of the year par excellence. 


“Then Venus laugheth upon every wight.” 


The happy valentine is fortified by a twelvemonth’s promise ; some 
happy fate will conduct him to bliss before the year be out. He is 
easily to be recognised by his démarches; like Edwin of the green, 
“he seems a-dancing as he walks;” his gesture is courteous, he 
smiles on all he meets; with him, 


** Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire.” 


It is a pity that so ethereal a spirit should be so prone to escape ! 

But here let us take leave of Saint Valentine’s day, and with it 
M. Villemain’s entertaining work, from which we have derived so 
much amusement and instruction, and which has furnished us with 
materials to make that which we hope will prove an interesting 
article to the reader. The noble author, throughout the two 
volumes, manifests a vast fund of information relative to the litera- 
ture of all nations, and of all ages,—he is deeply versed in history, 
—is a skilful philologist,—and not a little of an antiquarian. We 
know that it is the fashion of the very liberal journals in France to 
abuse M. Villemain,—and we also know that he was strongly re- 
commended in 1839, by all his Literary (though not perhaps by his 
political) acquaintances, to refuse to accept any share in a new 
administration of which the great Duke of Dalmatia (Marshal 
Soult) was to be at the head. But M. Villemain, with all his talents, 
was mortal,—and, being mortal, was open te temptation. As yet 
he has not destroyed any portion of the high opinion entertained of 
him by his admirers or friends, and it is probable that his political 
career will be as stainless as his literary one is brilliant. At all 
events we have performed a pleasurable task in thus favourably 
introducing the noble author to our readers. 
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Art. VI.—Voyage en Suisse, en Lombardie, et en Piemont. Par M. 
Le Comrs Turosatp WatsH. 2 vols. 12mo. Bruxelles edit. H. 
Dumont. 


WE were a few days i eRe by the French and English news- 
papers, that Count de Walsh has been lately staying with his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Bordeaux, at Naples. M. de Walsh, as many 
of our English readers are doubtless aware, is an uncompromising 
legitimatist,—an adherent to the family, which, in the expressive 
words of Victor Hugo, “‘ exile brought back, and exile deposed,”— 
and a hater of the dynasty of the younger branch of the Bourbons. 
He is moreover the editor of the Mode, a journal which, under the 
cover and protection of a reputation for fashionable news and intel- 
hgence, frequently shoots well-barbed arrows at the citizen King of 
the French. We know not what benefit M. de Walsh, or any of 
his party, could hope to attain by overthrowing the existing dynasty, 
and producing fresh causes of doubt and uncertainty, if not an abso- 
lute revolution, in France; but very certain is it that Louis Philippe 
has many—many deadly foes ; and amongst them M. de Walsh is nei- 
ther the least bitter, nor the least formidable. We know for cer- 
tain, that there are now two strong parties in France, both of whom 
are bent upon the ruin of the throne of July, and both bent on plac- 
ing other aspirants to regal honours on that exalted seat. Regal, 
did we say? No,—only one chief of these parties aims at regal 
dignity; the other would fain grasp the sceptre surmounted by the 
imperial eagle. The Duke of Bordeaux and Prince Louis Napoleon 
are the formidable aspirants whom Louis Philippe now dreads ; and, 
from our own knowledge of the state of parties in France, and from 
the peculiar sources of information which we possess, we certainly 
do not hesitate to admit that the chance of the son of Queen Hor- 
tense of one day sitting upon the throne of his mighty uncle, is far 
better than that of the princely scion of the race of the elder Bour- 
bons. It has been argued by several English journals, that an union 
of the Republicans and Bonapartists, with a view of placing Louis 
Napoleon upon the throne of France, was impossible, and that the 
mere ideas of republicanism and imperialism were too opposite ever 
to be placed in operation in the same sphere. This reasoning will 
not however stand the test of either argument by precedent, or by 
the mere existence of the stubborn fact. Many governments have 
been purely democratic or republican in all respects, save with re- 
gard to the one supreme exccutive magistrate, whose power was 
however so restrained by the institutions which he was bound to 
maintain that he could not exercise the will of depotism. The Re- 
public of Venice, with a Doge at its head, and the Republic of Po- 
Jand, with an electoral King, were instances of these assertions. 
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The Doge and the King possessed all the rights of other sovereigns ; 
they could declare peace or war, conclude treaties of peace, and 
exercise privileges of Veto; and yet the institutions of the countries 
over which they presided were in other respects purely republican. 
We must moreover remember, in reference to the union of the 
interests of the Republican and Bonapartist parties in France, that 
they found such junction to be absolutely necessary in order to get 
rid of their common enemies—the Legitimatists. The Radicals, in 
England, may ally themselves to the Tories, to overwhelm the Whigs, 
if such a step were rendered imperatively necessary: the adherents 
of the family of Bonaparte and the admirers of an American demo- 
cracy may therefore unite in the same way to destroy the influence 
of the supporters of the Duke of Bordeaux. 

The Mode, which is edited, as we before said, by the Count de 
Walsh, has frequently suffered in consequence of the well-known 
September laws against the French press. M. de Walsh is by no 
means gené in that which he introduces into the columns of his 
paper; and the Minister of Justice has not at all scrupled to invoke 
the Procurator of the King to the aid of the privileges of the crown. 
These persecutions,—for such we must admit newspaper prosecutions 
to be, although we ourselves are staunch admirers of Louis Philippe 
and of his general policy,—these persecutions have only served to 
embitter the mind of Count Walsh against the government of the 
Citizen King, and to render the satire of his pen the more galling. 
Louis Philippe should remember that many of the existing scions 
of the old noblesse, and of the republican party, either keep up con- 
tinual correspondence with, or altogether support many of the Parisian 
newspapers. We ourselves are acquainted, for instance, with the 
noble proprietor of a daily French newspaper, called La France ; 
we know from the lips of its proprietor that the journal does not 
circulate to the amount of eight hundred per diem, notwithstanding 
the returns of the Stamp office; and we know that he sets apart a 
considerable portion of his own private income for the support of 
this newspaper. And why? He is a staunch adherent to the 
family of the elder Bourbons, and, in order to vindicate that which 
he considers its rights, deprives himself of many an element of mag- 
nificence and probably amusement, to support Za France. It is 
notorious that Prince Louis Napoleon lends his best aid and pro- 
vides large sums for the subsistence of the Capitole newspaper. 
M. Walsh edits the Mode—even from a great distance; and the 
Gazette de France and Quotidienne have powerful friends residing, 
as exiles, in the Carlist nations of Europe. All this we know—and 
much more; and hence we are naturally surprised when we per- 
ceive aman of the vast sagacity and knowledge of the world pos- 
sessed by Louis-Philippe, so far forget the usual policy of his mea- 
sures as to institute incessant prosecutions against the very journals 
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which only return, after punishment, to the attack with renewed 
vigour and increased acrimony. ‘These public prosecutions only 
injure his own cause: they serve as advertisements for the y 
articles they complain of—they multiply the chances of making all 
France acquainted with sentiments which they are instituted to 
crush—and they manifest the sore parts on the body of the govern- 
ment of July. Thus, they give additional publicity to unpleasant 
statements—encourage discussion of the merits of the article that 
forms the grounds of the prosecution—betray the points where 
arrows wound the most deeply—and only invigorate the rancour of 
a host of formidable enemies whom it should be the French Kino’s 

olicy to disarm. But so alarmed is the government of the Three 

Yays at the power of the newspaper press of France, that even 
journals, published in foreign languages at Paris, are compelled to 
pay the caution-money (cautionment) to the royal treasury. At the 
time the measure was being discussed in the month of September, 
1836, in the Chamber of Deputies, we were present; and we recol- 
lect the very able speech made by M. Jollivet, Deputy for Rennes, 
relative to the absurdity of imposing this oppressive tax upon news- 
papers printed in a language that was not French. Particular 
allusion was made by the learned Deputy (he is an eminent Bar- 
rister at the Cour Royale of Paris) to Galignani’s Messenger ; 
but he could not convince the friends of the Ministers of Louis 
Philippe that there should be made any exception in favour of this 
journal, or others in similar circumstances. It happens that Galig- 
nani never has an original political article in its volumes: its pro- 
prietors are therefore compelled to leave asum of four thousand 
pounds in the French treasury, as a guarantee against the publica- 
tion of libels, which would only come to their newspaper second- 
hand, in the shape of translations, and would be perused by a class 
of residents in France (English) whose principles are not dreaded. 
It is true that four per cent. is paid as interest upon the money 
thus deposited ; but such enterprising booksellers as the Messieurs 
Galignani could turn four thousand pounds to a far better account 
—if it were only in support of their rascally piracies from English 
literature—than by leaving that amount dormant in the Treasury of 
the Minister of Finance. 

But the generality of these observations are so well known to the 
English reader, thanks to the admirable and elaborate notices of 
French news and transactions given to him by the daily journals of 
London, that we should not have reproduced them here, had they 
not suggested themselves in a spontaneous manner, @ propos, of our 
notice of a work by a celebrated French politician. We are also of 
opinion that an article, although written for the purpose of review- 
ing a particular book, should not fail to be made the vehicle of any 
useful information or amusing recapitulation, when such matter 
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may be properly introduced, either in reference to the author of the 
work under notice, or the contents of the work itself. M.de Walsh 
reminded us too powerfully of the circumstances attending the 
present position of the young Duke of Bordeaux—the son and heir 
of Kings—not to induce us to offer a few remarks upon his par- 
tizans; and this species of digression led us into a few comments 
on the hopes of another aspirant to the French crown—for such we 
do not hesitate to denominate Prince Louis Napoleon; and, in 
making this confession, we do not blame him for his ambition to 
recover the throne of the illustrious hero to whom he was so nearly 
related. But, ere we proceed to take special notice of the work of | 
the Count de Walsh, let us record the observations of a powerful 
author relative to the Duke of Bordeaux. In areview of Victor 
Hugo’s poems, Jules Janin—the celebrated writer of feuilletons 
in the Journal des Debats—has the following powerful paragraph : | 
—‘ But the true poet is the watchman and chronicler alike of the | 
griefs and the hopes of his country ;—the poet is the voice of the 
nation. ‘Thus, scarcely was the Duke de Berry in the tomb, and 
scarcely had the echoes of his funeral died away, ere a happier 
rumour began to spread—at first in whispers and the voice of fear 
—at length loudly and in the tones of hope. The Duke de Berry, it 
was sald, was not wholly dead—the royal tree was not stricken to the 
heart—that a green branch was about to spring from the noble 
trunk, which men had thought for ever withered and dried away. 
And once more the poet took up his lyre, stripped it of the mourn- 
ing crapes which covered it, and touched its chords again—but, this 
time, to a song of hope! The Duke de Berry was dead,—but the 
Duke de Bordeaux was about to be born. Louvel was falsified in 
his dreadful calculations—the house of Bourbon was not extinct— 
not about to perish,—its white plumes still waved to the breeze. 
How much of inspiration, of solemnity and grandeur are there in 
M. Hugo's fine ode on La Naissance du Duc de Bordeaux ! 
How full of sentiment is it—and of passionate welfare to the royal 
child, who, then, made all our hope,—and now—but, alas! where 
is the poet or the prophet of this world, who could have foreseen 
so long a series of misfortunes? Oh! how sad it is, to turn from 
that song of love, to the cries of rage and hatred which we have 
heard of late—to recal that burst of joy in this day of sorrow—to 
change the picture of the princely boy, held at the baptismal 
fount by France herself, for that of the same young prince on the 
deck of the ship at Cherbourg! By tones from the heart like these 
—by such flashes of genius—it was that M. Victor Hugo, at once, 
achieved a high poetical standing. The royalist part of France— 
which, all things considered, was the enlightened and intelligent 
part in those days, however it may have since suffered itself to be 
vanquished, from the fault of too much security and imprudence, 
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—was grateful to the young poet for that brilliant and courageous 
manifestation of sentiment, which the popular voice was already 
beginning to proscribe.” 

According to M. Jules Janin, Cicero was right when he said, “It 
is the heart which produces eloquence,”—Pectus est quod disertos 
facit. Indeed, although we ourselves do not enter into all the 
royalist notions of either the literary editor of the Journal des Debats, 
or of the author of the Notre Dame de Paris, we:cannot do other- 
wise than admire, as a beautiful poetic specimen, the ode to the 
Duke of Bordeaux, which called forth the eulogies we have just 
transcribed, and which commences with the words :— 


“‘Savez-vous, voyageur,” &c. 


But Jet us now turn our attention to the Count Theobald de 
Walsh, and his very entertaining work— Voyage en Suisse—which is 
now before us. M. de Walsh is a man of great erudition, pro- 
found research, acute observation, and diligent inquiry. He writes 
in a most pleasing style—weaves a number of instructive and amus- 
ing anecdotes amongst his description of scenery and localities, and 
throws a vast amount of interest into those materials which in the 
hands of an unskilful author would be deemed somewhat arid and 
devoid of lasting entertainment. The following mottoes stand on his 
title-pages :-— 


** Quzeque ipse ......-e een vidi.— VIRGIL. 


“‘Cecy est un bon livre de bonne foy. Je donne mon avis non comme 
bon, mais comme mien.’”’—MonTAIGNeE. 


His preface open thus :— 


“T am ignorant of geology, mineralogy, botany, and political economy : 
T am neither a man of letters, nor an artist: they, who desire to know what 
I amn— 
‘Car il faut enfin que je sois quelque chose,’— 


they, I say have only to peruse the following pages. They will there find a 
little of everything, and will convince themselves, { am sure, that I am faith- 
ful tomy preface. When | entered Switzerland, I endeavoured to forget all 
Ihad ever heardor read relative to that country, which has been so often vis- 
ited, and so frequently described. I thus avoided any resemblance to those 
individuals who proceed, sowing notes of admiration, with which they had stor- 
ed themselves beforehand, in their way, and J was determined to owe all my 
impressions to my own experience, and not imbibe them second-hand. I also 
resolved, while writing the results of my observation and travels, to preserve 
the middling course between the exclamatory style and the fulsome descrip- 
tion of Burrit, on the one hand, and the pedantic dryness of William Coxe, on 
the other. So far from aiming at effect, I was resolved to speak of nature in a 
natural style : perhaps it will be found that I have only succeeded too well, 
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and that my manner is too simple : I nevertheless hope, that, in consequence 
of the scarceness of this fact, my very simplicity will not be urged as a crime 
ainst me. 

‘“‘T must here inform the lovers of extraordinary adventures andpowerful 
emotions, that I am too much attached to the truth to alarm the reader by 
the narrative of dangers which I have not incurred, and to plunge him, in 
the gaiety of my heart, into a narrative of agonies or sufferings which I 
never experienced. I regret to have nothing more terrible to offer him 
than days of ten or twelve hours’ march, amidst great fatigue, through 
precipitous paths, and in various localities, in which, although they were 
unpleasant to the traveller, no other danger was to be incurred than a 
sprain or an arm put out of joint—common accidents, fraught with but little 
interest. 

“It will probably be asked of me, wherefore I have been sufficiently 
presumptuous as to print the two hundred-and-first work published upon 
Switzerland up to the present day. I might reproduce an old metaphor by 
way of vindication, and protest, with due humility, that I only wished to 
glean in a field where more skilful hands than mine preceded my labours; 
I might even find one of these very officious friends, to whom modest 
authors have recourse in similar circumstances, and who plunges them, 
nolentes volentes, into posterity: but I prefer the more ingenuous method 
of frankly confessing that, when I saw all the materials and memoranda 
duly prepared, I thought that, in imitation of so many others, I might as 
well aspire to the honour of seeing my notes in print,—if an honour it can 
be called. I accordingly gratified my phantasy at the risk and peril of my pub- 
lisher—be it well understood—and of those who shall read my work,—vel 
duo, vel nemo: my conscience will not be very heavily laden. 

“‘T may as well add, that, probably destined to remain ‘ a man of one 
book,’ I have neglected nothing to render this work as acceptable to the 
public as possible. I do not hesitate to observe that Switzerland is my 
hobby : I love it—I have travelled over it in all directions, and at various 
periods ;—I have examined the sources of its history, studied its manners 
of bygone times, and its manners of the present day;—and I have endea- 
voured to delineate all the various shades of national character, and the 
various peculiarities which characterise the inhabitants of the several can- 
tons: I have entered into correspondence and amicable relations with the 
most remarkable men of the nation, and in-their conversation have I dis- 
covered enough to rectify my own peculiar observations, and to supply their 
deficiency. ‘There remains nothing more for me to do relative to my book, 
than to form one wish,—and this is, that my readers may experience as 
much pleasure in perusing it, as I felt in writing it.” 


We have been induced to translate in full this preface, because it 
at once furnishes the reader with a just idea of the work. We must 
however make one observation relative to the fear expressed by the 
author that his simplicity of style may not be rightly appreciated : 
we, for one, frankly admit that we admire this unvarnished and un- 
affected manner of writing a work of this kind, far more than the 
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egotistical and bombastic style so frequently adopted by modern 
travellers. 

Let us now say one word relative to the itinerary of the route 
pursued by the Count de Walsh on the occasion described in this 
book. Every chapter is devoted to a different canton; and, by 
enumerating the names of the cantons, districts, or cities, in the 
order in which they stand at the heads of the chapters, we shall 
afford the reader a correct idea of the road taken by the noble 
author :—viz. Bale, Schafhouse, Zurich, Schwytz, the Rigi, Lu- 
cerne, Underwalden, Uri, the Grisons, Saint Gall, Appenzel, Tessin, 
Como, Milan, Genoa, Turin, the Simplon, Valais, Vaud, Geneva, 
Savoy, Berne, Friburg, Neufchatel, and Solerne. The whole work 
is full of the most interesting descriptions and amusing anecdotes; 
and the second volume concludes with a ‘Sketch of Events in 
Switzerland since 1830,” and plans of travels, intinerary guides, 
&c., &c. 

At Geneva the Count visited the Penitentiary Prison, which was 
erected about twelve or fourteen years ago, on the plan of those in 
the United States of America. It is well known that this new sys- 
tem is built upon the idea that punishment will eventually tend to 
the amelioration of the malefactor, and help to make him, as much 
as possible, an useful member of that society, which, in the interest 
of all, has deemed it right to deprive him of his liberty :— 


*‘ This,” says the Count, “is an eminently philanthropic and moral idea, 
but which does not appear to have been altogether realized. At Geneva, 
the opinions of men competent to judge in such matters, are greatly divided 
relative to the results calculated to be derived from this first trial of the 
principle in Europe.” 


M. de Walsh then observes that, in the Penitentiary at Geneva, 
it is very probable, that the necessary degree of severity, so that 
the punishment should be adequate to the nature of the offence and 
inspire a sufficient degree of salutary terror, has not been altogether 
attained. The prisoners however pass the night each in a solitary 
cell; and this is already a great step towards the prevention of that 
contagion and circulation of crime occasioned by perpetual and free 
intercourse. In our prisons the individual, who trembles on the 
verge of serious turpitude, associates with the worst criminal, and 
speedily loses the little repugnance and compunction which remained 
to him when he entered the walls to expiate some petty delinquency. 
The prisoners of Geneva work together in the day-time, and although 
the necessity of silence be rigorously imposed upon them, the facility 
of seeing each other is probably sufficient, when added to the fact of 
their being together, to annul the work of regencration which is the 
aim of the institution. 
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‘To those who interest themselves in questions of social utility,” ob- 
serves Count de Walsh, ‘‘ I should strongly recommend the excellent work 
published by two clever and conscientious individuals, who studied the spirit 
and the effects of the penitentiary system on the spot where it was first put 
into execution.” 


M. de Walsh here alludes to M. de Tocqueville and M. de Beau- 
mont. The former is well known to the English reader by his 
“Democracy in America,” and the latter by his work on “ Ireland,” 
recently published. Both books are master-pieces of their kind. 

At Geneva, M. de Walsh formed the acquaintance of an English- 
man, whom he represents to have been “‘ homme plein desprit, 
d'instruction, mais fort caustique.” He had passed two summers in 
travelling in Switzerland, and professed, relative to the inhabitants, 
a great severity of opinion, from the strictures of which he however 
excepted the smaller cantons, they being less tainted, according to 
his account, with immorality than the larger ones. 


‘“‘T suspect,” says the Count de Walsh, “‘ that these prepossessions arose 
from the ill luck which he had experienced in very frequently finding the 
accommodations bad, and the charges immoderate.” 


The words printed in Italics are given by M. de Walsh in their 
native English, just as they are here preserved. We must however 
endeavour to give the English reader an idea of the precise nature 
of the conversation which passed between the Count and this Eng- 
lish gentleman ; and in order to preserve all the pith and point of 
certain portions of the dialogue, we shall give some of it in the ori- 
ginal French as it occurs in the book under notice :— 


‘My English friend inveighed bitterly against the Genevese, quoting, in 
order to support the tale of his griefs, his complaints relative to the prices 
charged by boarding-houses, at the rate of fifteen, twenty, and thirty louis 
per month, and which had been paid by some of his fellow-countrymen ; he 
terminated his observations by the ensuing comic hyperbole of Champfort : 
—‘If I saw a Genevese jump out of the window, J should soon follow him, 
because I should very well know that something was to be gained by the 
frolic..—This gentleman amused me: he did not spare Geneva on the score 
of the art of speaking, and laughed heartily at the pretensions of some of 
the inhabitants who fancied themselves to speak with the utmost correctness 
and propriety.—‘In a word, Sir,’ said he, ‘judge for yourself. Before I 
came here, I passed a year in Paris, in order to learn your language with 
more facility ; but, notwithstanding this fact, my Genevese companions are 
very anxious to make me commence my education all over again. If I said 
that a certain article cost me ninety francs, one of the Genevese would im- 
mediately exclaim, ‘ Pardon! c’est NONANTE qu'il faut dire. Nest ce 
pas comme cinquante, soixante?’—‘ Bon,’ say I; ‘Je profiterai de votre 
avis.—* Ah! prononcez avissE, de grace!’ says my adviser ; ‘la derniére 
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syllable du mot s’ ecrit comme une vis, et doit donc se prononcer de méme.’ 
—‘C'est sans replique,’ said I. ‘Je suis convaincu, je n’en dirai pas 
davantage.’—‘ Permettez !’ cries my inexorable and indefatigable Mentor : 
‘cette derniére locution n'est pas correcte. Je n'en dirai pas de PLUS, 
Voici comme il faut parler.’—*‘ Allons, decidement.’ say 1, almost distracted, 
‘vous me faites faire la un cours de Frangais de Genéve.’—‘ Comment ? 
is the reply ; ‘un cours, dites donc un coursE.’—To these specimens I must 
add one which came within my own cognizance :—as I was passing in the 
street, an old woman said to a little child, ‘HA! apieu, petit! pourquoi 
que tu n’es RIEN venu ces sours? Comment va-t-y? c’est tout DROLLE 
de te revoir!’ The Glossaire Genevois by M. Gaudry (a witty and in- 
structive work) contains a number of instances of idiom and patois not less 
singular,” 


M. de Walsh observes, relative to his visit to Ferney, that he 
found the following lines written in the book that is kept at that 
sojourn of Voltaire :— 


‘Notre grand chansonnier, que nul autre n’egale, 
Berenger, dont le nom est partout repandu, 
Nous est eclos d’un ceuf pondu 
Par Voltaire, et couvé par l’aigle imperiale.” 


*‘ Voltaire said, ‘ My lake is the finest in the world ;’—but, in this, he 
would have been right had he not said immediately afterwards :— 


‘ C’est sur ces bords heureux 


Q’habite des humains la déesse eternelle, 
La Liberté !’ 


“In his time there was no symptom of liberty in all the territory of 
the Vaud, nor in Savoy; and but little was seen at Geneva, as in all aristo- 
cracies. The author of Zaire could not even obtain permission to have his 
picces performed, even by amateurs at a private theatre: and it was ne- 
cessary to enact the dramas in private at his own residence. In the 
long run, the event did him justice ;—-Geneva boasted a theatre in spite of 
Calvin; and Bertrand Dalembert, were he to return into this world, might 
make himself merry with the old Raton of Ferney, at the expense of the 
Pauvre Citoyen de Genéve, and the inefficacy of his famous article upon 


Dramatic Performances.”’ 


In reference to public morals, we ourselves cannot imagine what 
the natives of Geneva have lost by the establishment of their thea- 
tre; but, in respect to a literary taste, they have very certainly 
gained but little. At the present moment (and M. de Walsh makes 
the same observation), the company of actors at Geneva is execrable, 
the choice of plays detestable, and the whole arrangements of the 
dramatic ceremony far worse than those of a fourth-rate town in 
France. Most decidedly may it be asserted at the present day, that 
the theatre at Geneva is not the best means oi civilisation. 


' 
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To digress a moment from the work of M. de Walsh, we may 
observe, that, while we ourselves were at Geneva in the year 1836, 
we were nightly entertained with a melo-drama entitled Les Sept 
Infans de Lara, a Melo-drama in Six acts. This play, which was 
written by Felicien Mallefille, and which had succeeded but indiffer- 
ently at the theatre of the Porte Saint Martin, where it was first 
represented, out-Heroded Herod in extravagance and absurdity. 
We are generally great admirers of the French drama; especially 
the writings of Hugo, Dumas, Lockroy, Pixericourt, Ducange, &c. 
&e.: but the Sept Infans de Lara is intolerable. Through six 
weary acts does the author drag us, wading up to our knees in 
blood, surrounded by horrors which are unalleviated by a single 
gleam of sunshine, and sick with the horrible conduct and confes- 
sions of murderers, assassins, tyrants, hypocrites, and villains. The 
only recommendation this precious composition can lay claim to, is 
an occasional burst of eloquence and fine language. ‘These set 
apart, there is not another merit. No prettily-told love-tale—no 
affecting narrative of disappointed love, mingled with fond hopes, is 
found in the Sept Infans de Lara. The ruthless enormities of a 
savage tyrant, his murderous wife, and the ferocious deeds of six of 
his seven children, compose the plot. In order to corroborate the 
assertion of the Count de Walsh, which led to these observations, 
we shall quote the following extract from this terrible melo-drama :— 


‘* Rodriquez. Well—’tis nobly resolved, my children ; go and combat for 
your father. 

“Vallombra. Yes. But before you go, swear upon this book (she takes 
a Bible in her hands) that you are untainted by a single crime. 

* All. Yes—yes—yes! 

“ Bejar. I, by reason of my birthright— 

“ Vallombra. Swear, then, that in order to acquire that birthright, you 
have not dipped your hands in innocent blood. Swear, Don Bejar, that 
you did not instigate your father, Don Rodriquez, to put to death your 
brother Don Diego de Lara—your elder brother on your mother’s side. 

“ Bejar. God of heaven ! 

“ Torquatus. And I then? 

 Vallombra. Come near me, Don Vordi—and you also Don Hannibal 
come near me, I say. 

“* Hannibal. We are here. 

** Vallombra. Are you ready to swear, all three. 

“ The Three. Yes. 

‘“‘ Vallombra. Swear, then, all three, that it was not ye who assassinated 
your cousin Don Garcia, Count of Zamora, Baron of Las Hernanas, Lord of 
Villaverde—to inherit more speedily—you, Vordi, his principal title and 
estate.— 

“ Vordi. Oh! 

«‘ Vallombra. You, Torquatus, to succeed to his barony— 

“ Torquatus. Silence, Madam. 

voL. I. (1840.) No. 111. BB 
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*“* Vallombra. And you, Hannibal, to posses his city. 
** Hannibal. Malediction ! 
** Vallombra. And there is Don Tavila, who seduced—did he not ’—the 


wife of Don Herrara, and left her to die of shame and despair. 

“‘ Tavila. NotI! Not I! 

“‘ Vallombra. Then for you, O Gustament! swear that when a waxen 
effigy of your father was found, with the mark of a dagger’s point on his 
breast—swear that it was not you who did it ; swear that the poniard, Gus- 
tament, was not yours. 

“« Gustament. Oh, horror! horror ! 

** Vallombra. ’Tis well! and now swear, all six—that ye are spotless! 
Swear—swear! Come, do not cast down your eyes—do not turn away from 
each other—do not attempt to conceal yourfaces. Ye are worthy to regard 
each other's countenances! Ah ! Rodriquez—how happy ought you to be! 
Ye all know one another right well now. A profligate, an assassin, a par- 
ricide!—There is your father, my lords! Profligates, assassins, and parri- 
cides !—There are your sons, my lord ! 


“ All. Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


We must now request the attention of the reader to that portion 
of the Count’s entertaining work which treats of Lord Byron. It 
appears that Byron lived for upwards of six months in the house of 
a M. Diodati, at Cologny. The proprietor of the establishment in- 
formed M. de Walsh that he wasabsent from Geneva at that period, 
and that when he returned thither, after the departure of the illus- 
trious poet, he learnt from his mother that she had burnt a mass of 
papers, some partially written upon, and others entirely, and with 
which his lordship had left the floor of his room completely strewed. 
These were the rough copies of the third canto of Childe Harold, 
of Manfred, and of The Prisoner of Chillon! The reader may 
readily imagine whether M. Diodati, who was an ardent admirer of 
poetry himself, and was a friend of M. de Lamartine,* must not 
have been inconsolable at this loss. It appears that Lord Byron 
lived a most retired life at the house of this gentleman ; he had with 
him, however, no less a person than Shelley, and “‘ Monk Lewis.” 
There was also residing with Lord Byron, at this period, a certain 
individual of the name of Polidori, a species of physician and fac- 
totum, who, for example, did the honours of the house when his 
lordship forgot that he had invited any one todinner. This instance 
of obliviousness occurred on one occasion, when Professor Pictet 
and M. de Bonstetten, who were but little accustomed to be treated 
so cavalierly, arrived at his house. Professor Rovri was also a fre- 
quent guest of Lord Byron’s; and, one evening, when his lordship. 
pressed him very much to stay to sleep at his house, and when the 





* Lamartine has written a supplementary canto to Childe Harold. 
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professor persisted in refusing, the English bard exclaimed, with 
considerable irony, ‘‘ Vous tenez donc bien @ retourner ce soir dans 
cette CAVERNE d honnétes gens.” 

Were we to invoke the attention of the reader to all the chatty 
observations and comments which abound in the work of M. de 
Walsh, relative to illustrious individuals or striking scenes, we 
should extend this article far beyond the limits allotted to us by the 
usual distribution of space and other arrangements. We shall 
therefore hasten to bring this review to a conclusion. 

It has been somewhere observed that the French are the people 
the least addicted to travelling in Europe. This fact does not arise 
from any peculiar indifference which they possess with regard to the 
marvels of nature and of arts, but to the exaggerated ideas usually 
spread abroad in France, relative to the expenses, the loss of time, 
and the fatigues, experienced by travelling. Convinced of the 
fallacy of these notions, M. de Walsh has annexed several Tables to 
his work, which gives an idea of the exact expense incurred in tra- 
velling throughout Switzerland. He believes himself to be an ex- 
cellent Cicerone ; and if his readers will only be guided by him, 
and follow the itineraries which he lays down, we will answer for it, 
upon our own experience, that they will not be misled. Allowing 
one louis (twenty francs, or sixteen shillings and eightpence per 
diem of English money,) and one month’s time, will enable the enter- 
prising traveller to make himself thoroughly acquainted with all the 
territory comprised under the name of Switzerland. 

The important point (according to the plans laid down by the 
author of the work under notice) is to form an arrangement with 
two or three travelling companions, in order to diminish as much as 
possible the expense of guides, vehicles, and boats, which amount to 
a considerable sum when incurred by an individual travelling alone. 
It is necessary to possess one’s-self of the Map of Keller, and of the 
Manual by Ebel. The best time to commence the journey is the 
middle of July, or the commencement of August. If the travellers 
intend proceeding by vehicle or horses the whole way, the follow- 
ing plan is laid down for their consideration :— 

Leave Paris on the Ist of August (for instance) ;—you arrive on 
the 4th at Bale,—on the 5th at Soleure,—on the 6th at Weisestein, 
—on the 7th at Berne (remain there the 8th),—on the 9th, dine at 
Thome, and sleep at Interlaken,—on the 10th sleep at Brientz, and 
see the Giesbach on your way,—on the 11th, breakfast at Meyrin- 
ghen, stop at the baths of Rosenlim, and sleep at Grindewald,—on 
the 12th, pass the Wengernald, and sleep at Zauterhomme,—on the 
13th, dine at Interlaken, and sleep at Thoune,—on the 14th, dine 
at Kandersteg, and sleep at Zoneche,—on the 15th, dine at Sierre, 
and sleep at Sion,—on the 16th, dine at Martigny, and see the 


cascade of Pisse-vache,—on the 17th, dine at Chamouny,—on the 
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18th, proceed to the Berrent,—on the 19th, sleep at the Baths-at 
Saint Gervais,—on the 20th, sleep at Geneva,—on the 2lst, visit 
Lausanne, by the lake,—on the 22nd, return,—on the 24th, depart 
for Paris, where you will arrive on the 28th. Add a few days to 
this period for delays and additional periods of repose. 

The expenses may be estimated in the following manner :— 


Francs. Sous. 





Breakfast , ‘ : - 1 10 
Dinner at the Table d’hote 3.60 
Supper . ; ; . - 1 10 
Bed-Chamber . ; : . *-e 
Extras . , 5 0O 

Total 14 0O 





There remains six francs per diem for guides and horses, which 
sum is quite sufficient. A traveller, who chooses to walk, carrying 
his bundle upon his shoulder, and only hiring guides where they are 
absolutely indispensable, may pass three months most pleasantly 
in Switzerland, and only expend, during that period, about twenty- 
five pounds of English money. 

In the spring of 1835, the brother-in-law of the Count de Walsh, 
and three friends, resolved upon undertaking a tour in Switzerland, 
They made it a source of pedestrian exercise for the principal part 
of the way, carrying their own carpet-bags, and entrusting the 
heavier portion of their baggage to the guide. They left Geneva 
by the steam-boat, and slept on the first day at Vevay,—on the 
2nd day, they crossed the Jaman, and took a vehicle which carried 
them to Zweysimmer,—on the 3rd, they proceeded in a vehicle to 
Thoune,—on the 4th, to Interlaken,—on the 5th, in a vehicle, to 
breakfast at Lauterhomme, and thence, on foot, to sleep at Grinde- 
wald,—on the 6th, they reached Meyringen,—on the 7th, they 
arrived at Grimsel,—on the 8th, at Urseren,—on the 9th, they pro- 
ceeded, in a vehicle, to Altorf, and thence, in a boat, to Standtz- 
stadt,—on the 10th, they breakfasted at Lucerne, and slept at 
Rigi,—on the 11th, they dined at Guiseidler, and thence proceeded 
in a vehicle to Zurich,—on the 12th, they slept at Sarnen, passing 
by Lucerne,—on the 13th, they passed by the Brunig and the 
Brientz, and slept at Interlaken,—on the 14th, they slept at Berne, 
—on the 15th, at Payerne,—on the 16th, at Lausanne,—and, on 
the 17th, they arrived once more at Geneva. This interesting 
journey, which lasted exactly seventeen days, cost each of the com- 
panions the insignificant sum of two hundred and seventy-five francs, 
or eleven pounds sterling. 

We shall now take leave of this very entertaining work by the 
Count de Walsh. It contains a fund of information which our 
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limits prevent us from even touching upon ; but it must not be sup- 
posed that the noble author has omitted to speak, in his rambles, of 
the wonders and the beauties of Switzerland—the antiquities of 
Lombardy—or the attractions of Piedmont. He has done ample 
justice to everything, in those countries, which either excite wonder 
or admiration in the mind of the traveller; and, if (as he assures us 
in his preface) his book be the two hundred and first upon the same 
subject, we can only say that the three territories here described 
must possess the most extraordinary attractions, in order to enable 
the Count to write a truly original work on a subject which he him- 
self admits to have frequently occupied the attention of the public 
and of authors previous to his time. We have something of every- 
thing in the work now before us;—the author takes advantage of 
every circumstance, either of locality or incident, to introduce some- 
thing into his chapters to entertain or instruct the reader. The 
influence of Silvio Pellico’s book upon the inhabitants of Turin, the 
battle of Marignan, and the Castle of Chillon, demand and obtain 
an equal degree of interest, consideration and attention, in the book 
of this traveller. Although his book be the two hundredth and 
first, it is full of original information, aneedote and comment: and, 
whether it be considered in a purely literary sense, or as a manual 
for travellers, the work is equally valuable and deserving of merit. 
In the Appendix to the second volume which is contained under the 
title of Plans de Voyage—Itineraries, M. de Walsh advises the 
traveller, ere he sets out for Switzerland, to take with him Keller's 
Map, and Ebel’s Manual ;—and we add that which of course his 
modesty compelled him to omit,—viz. ‘ Do not forget also to take 


with you the Count de Walsh’s work.” 





Art. VII.—Spain under Charles the Second ; or, Extracts from the Corre- 
spondence of the Hon. Alexander Stanhope, British Minister at Madrid. 
1690—1699. From the Originals at Chevening. London: Murray. 
1840. 


Lorp Manon, the editor of these Extracts, says they have been 
selected from Mr. Stanhope’s very numerous letters and despatches 
which are preserved at Chevening, who has also left a MS. work 
“Qn the Causes of the Decay of the Spanish Government, under 
the Kings of the Austrian family,” of which the great Lord Chat- 
ham, to whom it was shown sixty years afterwards, expressed a 
very favourable opinion, saying it was a piece full of sagacity and 
judgment. The Extracts before us are partly from official docu- 
ments, and partly from private correspondence ; and although they 
do not throw any important new light upon Spanish history, at a 
period when the nation had reached the lowest ebb in the progress 
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of its decline, on account of its bad or worn-out institutions, the 
misrule or weakness of its monarchs, the corruption and endless 
factions of its grandees, and the social derangement of large portions 
of the people, yet the picture here presented, from an authentic 
source, sensibly and frequently smartly given, is vivid, truth-telling, 
and therefore fraught with sound practical lessons. 

Alexander Stanhope was the youngest son of the first Earl of 
Chesterfield, and was appointed British Minister at the court of 
Madrid in 1689, where he continued till 1699, when he was ordered 
to quit the kingdom,—the shameful “‘ Treaty of Partition,”’ in the 
furtherance of which England, as well as France and Holland, had 
taken such an active part, having deeply and justly incensed the 
Spanish Government. ) 

The reader who desires to obtain a key to the full meaning of 
Mr. Stanhope’s sketches and allusions, and to see clearly how the 
deplorable results which he describes were brought about, and what 
had been the gradual process of preparation for their fulfilment 
during three quarters of a century, must turn to the connected 
history of Spain under the later sovereigns of the House of Austria. 
We only mention that the nation which had been declining,—for 
even her colonies and dominions in other quarters had been exposed 
to dismemberment and dilapidation,—during the reigns of several 
of the Philips, was doomed to experience the extremity of vicissi- 
tudes, and to witness a climax of its inactivity for good, in the 
course of the minority and the feeble sway of Charles II., the ten 
nara which preceded the death of this last of the Austrian race of 

ings, having been the same over which Mr. Stanhope's embassy 
extended. Lord Mahon, whose “ History of the War of the Suc- 
cession in Spain” has rightfully procured for him no mean reputa- 
tion, has very properly suggested that the British Minister, parts 
of whose correspondence he edits in the volume before us, may be 
charged with having portrayed his subjects in too dark colours ; and 
we certainly feel that his tendency is not to soften or to excuse any- 
thing that offended his judgment, much less to pass over slightly 
any disrespectful treatment levelled against himself personally, and 
consequently the crown and the people that he represented. But 
we find nothing like intentional exaggeration ; nay, nothing like 
divergence from what is historically notorious, either with regard to 
the main events or the majority of the statesmen for the time being 
in Spain; although we can very readily suppose that some relief 
might have accompanied some of the portraits and pictures, had 
Stanhope enjoyed the fullest opportunities which candour can ac- 
quire, and respectable talents improve. For instance, when the 
bodily infirmity of Charles, his nervous disease, his ill, or, at least, 
his deficient up-bringing, his Jesuitical and time-serving instrac- 
tors are thought of, we can see that a fruitful source of sinister 
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influences and entanglement was ever at hand to thwart the designs 
and the efforts of patriotic statesmen, .lthough these had certainly 
dwindled into an insignificant number The fact is, Stanhope’s 
evidence was drawn from the worst of times, the extremity of 
Spain’s weakness,—the nation, however, soon after redeeming 
much of its character for bravery, perseverance, and wisdom, when 
the War of the Succession awakened it to a sense of its prostration 
and danger. 

We have slightly referred to the ‘‘ British Minister’s” method of 
resenting disrespect. We do not quote the letter which immediately 
follows so much for the illustration of his sensibility and firmness, as 
for the sake of showing how intolerant and blindly superstitious 
the people of Madrid, and even the magistracy of the country, must 
have been at the close of the 17th century. 


“TO THE EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 
‘* Madrid, October 31, 1691. 


“The 23rd instant, Mr. Greenwood, my chaplain, died of a dysentery, 
when I, not knowing how to dispose of his body, there being no place 
assigned for burying his Majesty’s subjects, as by our articles of peace there 
ought to be, and desirous to proceed with the greatest caution possible not 
to give offence, and to avoid any disturbance that might happen among 
a people that have such an abhorrence to our religion, upon the burial 
of one of our ministers, thought I could not apply myself more pro- 
perly for protection against the rabble than to the Corregidor de Madrid, 
who at present is brother to Don Pedro de Ronquillo. SolIsent him a 
message acquainting him with what had happened, and desiring the 
favour of him to appoint some place in the fields, in some piece of 
ground belonging to the town, where we might lay the body to restin quiet, 
and that he would please to appoint some officer to be present at the inter- 
ment, to prevent any mischief which might happen, or that my servants 
who assisted might not be taken as murderers, burying somebody they had 
assassinated in private. The Corregidor received the application with great 
civility, said he could do nothing in it without the approbation of the Pre- 
sident of Castille, and offered himself to accompany my agent immediately 
tohim. So they went together to the President, and after the President and 
Corregidor had discoursed some time alone, the Corregidor came out to my 
agent, telling him the President had ordered that an alguazil should go along 
with him, and they two choose any place in the fields near the town they 
should judge proper for the occasion, and that the alguazil should be ready 
to attend at the place, at the’ time appointed, the same evening; all which 
was accordingly done, and I sent the body out in my coach between 7 and 8 
at night, with half a dozen of my servants; and the alguazil meeting them 
as was appointed, they laid the body in the grave, and so departed. I 
hoped he might have rested in quiet til! the resurrection, but next day 
about 5 in the afternoon I found I was mistaken, when word was brought 
me it was taken up by an Alcalde, and carried to the Carcel de Corte, the 
coffin broke open, his shroud torn off, the body exposed to public view, and 
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a consult of surgeons sat upon him, on pretence it was some person mur- 
dered. Isent my secretary immediately to the President of Castille, who 
being then in a Junta of Council, could not be spoken with, but the com- 
plaint being sent into him, he only ordered that the body should be restored 
to my secretary, whereas he might have considered I was in the same dif- 
ficulties how to proceed as at first, and that a body, after having been buried 
a day and a night, and taken up again, will not admit of the Spanish phlegm 
in resolving what is to be done with it. To conclude, the body was again 
brought to my house, and I forced immediately to bury it in my cellar. 
They had cut and mangled it in several parts, and some not decent to be 
named, and tore off most of the hair of his head. This happened on Thurs- 
day last, and is the general entertainment of all companies in town ; yet to 
this hour Ihave not had any message either from the President or the 
Alealde who acted ,the barbarity to excuse it, so that I could no longer dis- 
semble so sensible an affront, believing Their Majesties’ honour highly con- 
cerned therein, as well as the law of nations and humanity itself notoriously 


violated. I send your Lordship a copy of the memorial which I delivered on 
Monday to the Marquess de Mancera.” 


Stanhope persevered and got satisfaction. 

We find in a letter written the same year by the “ Minister’s” 
son, James, afterwards the first Earl of Stanhope, other notices of 
gross intolerance, resulting in monstrous cruelty, quite sufficient to 
uphold the darkest opinion ever held of the Inquisition. He says, 
writing to his father from Palma, in Majorca, that having arrived 
there he could get but very il] accommodations, by reason of the 
concourse of people which had flocked in to assist at an Auto de Fé, 
which had began that week, twenty-seven Jews and heretics having 
been burnt on the Tuesday, twenty more on a following day being 
appointed for execution; ‘‘ and,” he adds, ‘* Thursday next, if I 
stay here so long, is to be another Fiesta, for so they entitle a day 
dedicated to so execrable an act. The greater part of the criminals 
that are already, and will be put to death, were the richest men in 
the island, and owners of the best houses in this city” Spain was 
at this time driven to the greatest:‘extremities for money, the gran- 
dees were generally in debt, and almost everywhere, if the power 
happened to be possessed, the will was in full force to have gold or 
its equivalents, it mattered little by what means. How convenient 
to find riches and heresy combined ! 

Respecting the neediness or involved condition of the grandees 
in the matter of money, we copy out a short extract, belonging to 
the year 1693. ‘ The Duke of Pastrana and Infantando, first 
Duke of Spain, died last week of a violent fever, with this extraor- 
dinary circumstance, that when ready to expire, he called to the 
by-standers, and bid them take notice he died not a Maravedi in 


debt to any person living,—which is the only instance of a Spanish 
grandee in this age.” 
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We have some curious instances of superstition, and these by no 
means confined to the vulgar or the common people. Take the 
following :— 


‘The Queen Mother continues very ill with her cancer, has put off all 
her physicians and chirurgeons, and delivered herself up toa seventh son, 
a holy man of the strictest celibacy, who by certain charms of prayers he 
uses is said to have done wonderful cures. The Holy Office has approved 
him, which gives Her Majesty great confidence in him.” 


‘Madrid, May 23, 1696. 
‘‘The Queen Mother died this day sevennight. . . . There is now 


eat noise of a miracle, done by a piece of a waistcoat she died in, on an 
old lame nun, who in great faith earnestly desired it, and no sooner applied 
it to her lips, but she was perfectly well, and immediately threw away her 
crutches. This, with some other stories, which will not be wanting, may in 
. oO a canonization.” 
time grow up t “ Madrid, October 21, 1699. 
“They talk of a famous exorcist come from Germany, who has dissolved 


several charms by which the King has been bound ever since a child; yet 
not all of them, but that there is great hope of the rest; and then he will not 
only have perfect health, but succession. Laugh at this as much as you 
please, I was told it to-day by a reverend churchman.” 


We have in one of the letters a notice of a very strange extra- 
vagance, which however by other writers has been described in a 
much more romantic manner. We quote the passage alluded to :— 


“The King, Queen, &c. went down together into the Pantheon, as they 
call it, which is a noble mausoleum, where all the Spanish princes of the 
House of Austria are buried, when they ordered all the arcas to be opened, 
and the bodies to be exposed to public view. The Queen-Mother, who 
died last, was as entire as the first day, and without the least offence. The 
Queen carried the expression of her filial respect beyond what I had ever 
heard before, by taking her hand and kissing it. Another body, I think it 
was that of Philip the Third, seemed entire, but when they touched it, fell 
in pieces.” 


But the other account referred to made the coffin that was 
opened to be that of Charles’s first queen, and that when finding 
the beauty of her features still unimpaired, he rushed out of the 
vault exclaiming, “I shall soon be with her in heaven.” Lord 
Mahon suggests, that as the princess in question died of the small- 
pox, or, as others gave out, of poison, there could be, in either case, 
considering the period that she had been dead, few traces of beauty 
remaining, and therefore Mr. Stanhope’s version of the story is the 
more credible of the two. 

Maria Anna, of Neuburg, was the second wife of Charles, and 
sister of the Empress of Austria, as well as of the Queen of Portugal ; 
and was on her journey to her betrothed just at the time (April, 
1690,) that Mr. Stanhope landed in Spain. ‘The king was an old 
man in constitution at thirty-five, and on the brink of the grave. 
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We have already made allusion to his infirmities, we may add that 
his wife, while a tool and an intriguer, heartily despised him. Hé 
could not indeed be supposed capable of commanding the admi: 
ration or respect of any one. We read thus of him :— 


“TO THE DUKE OF SHREWSBURY. 3 | 
“ Madrid, September 19, 1696; 
“The King’s danger is over for this time, but his constitution is so v 
weak, and broken much beyond his age, that it is generally feared what may 
be the success of such another attack. They cut his hair off in this sick. 
ness, which the decay of nature had almost done before, all his crown be- 
ing bald. He has a ravenous stomach, and swallows all he eats whole, for 
his nether jaw stands so much out, that his two rows of teeth cannot meet; 
to compensate which, he has a prodigious wide throat, so that a gizzard or 
liver of a hen passes down whole, and his weak stomach not being able to 
digest it, he voids in the same manner. This King’s life being of such im- 
portance in this conjuncture as to all the affairs of Europe, I thought might 
excuse these particulars, which otherwise would seem impertinent.” 


Concerning the state of the nation and the vigour, or rather the 
distractions of government, take the next specimen of these Ex- 
tracts :— 

“TO THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY. 
‘* Madrid, January 6, 1669. 

“The scarcity of money here is not to be believed but by eye-witnesses, 
notwithstanding the arrival of so many flotas and galleons, supplies not to be 
expected again in many years, for the last flota went out to India empty, and 
ex nihilo nihil fit. Their army in Catalonia, by the largest account, is not 
8000 men, one half of them Germans and Walloons, who are all starving 
and deserting as fast as they can. When I first came to Spain they had 
eighteen good men-of-war ; these are now reduced to two or three, I know 
not which. A wise council might find some remedy for most of these 
defects, but they all hate and are jealous one of another; and if any among 
them pretends to public spirit to advise anything for the good of the coun- 
try, the rest fall upon him, nor is he to hope for any support from his Mas- 
ter, who has the greatest facility of any prince in the world in parting with 
his best friends and dearest favourites. This is a summary account of the 
present state of Spain: which, how wretched soever it may seem to others, 
they are in their own conceit very happy, believing themselves still the 
greatest nation in the world, and are now as proud and haughty as in the 
days of Charles the Fifth.” 


The distress from scarcity of bread became appalling, people being 
crushed or stifled to death before the bakehouses, in their crowding 
to satisfy the cravings of nature. But see how the government met 
the exigency : 

“TO MR. SECRETARY VERNON. 
‘* Madrid, April 29, 1699. 

“The Corregidor, Don Francisco de Vargas y Lezama, being in the 
Plaz Mayor yesterday about seven of the clock in the morning, a priest 
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came to him and complained of the great want of bread, as at the same 
time did a poor woman, to whom he answered, very imprudently, they 
might thank God it was not double the price, although it be now more than 
as dear again as usual; and to the woman in particular, who complained of 
a great charge of children, he replied, rallying, it was her fault to let her 
husband get so many, upon which she threw a pair of pigeons she had in 
her hand in his face, calling him Cornudo and Ladron, and immediately all 
the rabble pursued him, throwing stones, and had certainly killed him, if 
he had not, as fast as his horse could run, secured himself in the Casa de 
Ayuntamiento, or Guildhall, and so came off with only a broken pate. The 
rabble marched on with great noise, crying all the way, Viva el Rey, y 
Muera el Conde de Oropesa, el Almirante y el Corregidor ! with this noise 
entering into the courts of the Palace and up to the King's apartment, cry- 
ing out, ‘ Bread! bread!’ and, ‘ We will have Ronquillo for our Corregi- 
dor!’ His Majesty hearing this noise, asked what the matter was. At 
first they told him, nothing but some idle boys; but the disorder increas- 
ing, and it being impossible to dissemble the matter any longer, told him it 
‘was a tumult of the people, who, wanting bread in the Plaza, came erying 
out to his Majesty to remedy it. The King bid the Conde de Benevente 
go and give them some money to quiet them, which he having attempted in 
vain, returned to his Majesty, saying, nothing would satisfy them but to 
have Don Francisco Ronquillo for their Corregidor again, as he had been 
three or four years before, and then they had bread enough and wanted 
nothing. The King, looking out of the window, and seeing more and more 
trooping together every minute, ordered that Ronquillo should be immedi- 
ately sworn in the office of Corregidor; and the Conde de Benevente went 
directly to fetch him, and brought him to the Royal Council of Castille, at- 
tended by the rabble, shouting, Viva Ronquillo! The Council were quick- 
ened to despatch him by the melancholy accounts that another body of the 
mob were burning the Conde de Oropesa’s house, and that if Ronquillo did 
not appear immediately, there would be no saving it. He then came outas 
Corregidor with his varra or white staff in his hand, and, mounting on 
horseback, went from the Palace attended by the crowd, crying out all the 
way, Viva el Rey Victor Ronquillo! and although by this pretence their 
fury was something abated, yet they soon began again to tear down the iron 
grates before the windows : some of them they got down, and about fifteen 
rushing in (but without arms, as indeed most of them were), the Conde’s ser- 
vants, as is believed, killed them all, for they have never appeared since, 
and it is said the bodies were thrown into a well. Then, having secured 
the doors and windows, they fired out of the house among the rabble, and 
killed five or six ; one, a reformed Alferez, whose body his companions took 
up and carried immediately away to the Palace, and went with it as far as 
the top of the stairs that go to the King’s lodgings before they were stop- 
ped, crying out, ‘ Justice! justice !’ and demanding the heads of the Conde 
de Orepesa and Almirante. The Sacrament, in this confusion, was brought 
out from several churches, with processions of all the orders of friars with 
crucifixes in their hands, and a crucifix placed in every window as a security 
to the house. These holy things quieted them for some time, yet still they 
continued together in the same place. Ronquillo then, thinking to divide 
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them and draw them off, said, ‘ Hijos, children, let us go to the Palace, and 
I will intercede with the King for your pardon.’ Above 5000 followed him; 
and all this rabble, coming into the great court of the Palace, just under the 
King’s window, roared out as before, Viva el Rey, Muera Oropesa !—‘ Let 
the King appear! Let the King appear!’ At this noise the Queen came 
to the window, and told them, ‘ Hijos, the King is asleep.’ The rabble 
answered, ina greatrage, ‘ We do not believe it, for this is no time to sleep.’ 
At last the Queen seeing their obstinacy to see the King, retired from the win- 
dow weeping, and called his Majesty, who, saluting them with his hat, and 
a lower bow than ever he made before, said, ‘ Hijos mios, I have given to 
the Corregidor the orders you desire, with absolute power to do whatever 
may conduce to your satisfaction :’ and at the same time, addressing himself 
to the Corregidor, said, ‘ And to you, Don Francisco Ronquillo, I give all 
necessary power to do or undo whatsoever may be for the ease of my sub- 
jects ;’ and the people replying, that they desired his Majesty’s pardon, and 
that they might not be punished for this tumult, the King answered them, 
*T pardon you, nor shall you be punished now or hereafter, of which I cal} 
God to witness,’ at the same time wafting a white pocket handkerchief 
in the air; after which he saluted them with his hat as before, and. retired 
Gms GO WE wc tte tl The Conde de Oropesa, who was ill 
in bed with a fit of the ague when his house was first invested, found 
means to escape in a friar’s habit to the Convento del Rosario, as did also his 
wife and children, by breaking a wall into another house; and before they 
could get ready to be gone, the rabble pressed so hard upon the house, that 
they were likely to force in, which is the excuse I hear was given for the 
firing that killed the Alferez and the rest. All the Royal Council of Cas- 
tille, and many of the Grandees stayed in the palace all night. The Almi- 
rante, upon the first noise of the tumult, went from his house in a mean 
coach, with two mules and curtains drawn, by a private way to the palace ; 
nevertheless, by some who knew him, was saluted with Gallina and Tray- 
dor, and that possibly to-morrow, after they had done with Oropesa, they 
would give him a visit. The Cardinal of Toledo was at Toledo; he of 
Cordova, being very inexperienced in the world, went amongst the rabble, 
giving them ill words and threats when they were in their highest ferment. 
They pushed him from one to another, till a body of priests and friars got 
round him and carried him off. This morning, being the 29th of April, all 
appeared quiet near the Conde’s house, though all this day there are ob- 
served little troops of people got together in several parts, and I hear that 
the body of the masons, carpenters, and coachmakers murmurextremely for 
the death of some of their brotherhood and friends yesterday, which makes 
us fear there may be some disorder again this night. The benefit they feel 
already from this violent medicine is, that a loaf of bread of two pounds, 
that was yesterday fourteen quartos, is to-day sold for seven and a half; and 
mutton, yesterday thirteen quartos, is to-day sold for ten per pound.” 


It is not for us to say how far Spain may have advanced during 
the century and a half, or near that space of time, which has elapsed 
since Charles the Second’s reign terminated. Certainly she has 
evinced no lack of national valour and constancy on various occa- 
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sions ;but have the people become liberalized ?—or if liberalized, has 
it not been in regard to religion at least, the liberty of a cold infide- 
lity very generally throughout the mercantile cities ?—or, again, 
were Don Carlos, the Pretender, actually established on the throne, 
are there sufficient guarantees tobe found in the massof the peasantry, 
and the ministers whom such a ruler would be likely to appoint, to 
realize the hope and desire that the bigotry, the superstition, and 
the intolerance of the seventeenth century have completely passed 
away, and been shamed out of existence, no longer to shackle the 
human mind, or to feed the fires at an duto de Fé? We fear that 
the course of intellectual training, the continued and ferocious dis- 
tractions among the provinces, the disasters of invasion, and other 
dire influences, are not full of the promise of early good, peace and 
prosperity. 

At the same time let us not rashly condemn the social, moral 
and religious condition of any people, however deplorable may be 
‘the political errors of its rulers, or however much out of joint may 
be its institutions. We hold it to be impossible that Spain should 
present even her present aspect had immorality, baseness, and 
cupidity preponderated among her sons since the days of Charles the 
Second. But not to dwe!l upon the idea that where truth, rec- 
titude, benevolence, and patriotism are only the exceptions, and not 
the general rule, complete disorganization, annihilation, national 
_ speaking, must in the course of a few generations be the fate of any 
people, especially when surrounded plentifully by others more soundl 
constituted, we wish to acknowledge the wisdom of the doctrine 
that foreigners are extremely apt to form most partial and super- 
ficial estimates of the community in which they may reside for but 
ashort time. A mere traveller is likely to have his eye confined to 
a, comparatively narrow circle; he seldom has an opportunity of 
deeply studying the manners of any class in their unvarnished, 
their ordinary, or their fireside development. Probably he is but 
imperfectly acquainted with the good or evil qualities of the mass of 
his own countrymen ; or he may have adopted what has been familiar 
to him from his infancy, as a standard by which to test everything 
which he sees when he goes from home. An average share of saga- 
city will not soon overcome all these and other difficulties or ob- 
stacles. Inquiry must be widely and judiciously exerted among the 
well-informed, otherwise the traveller will be more grievously misled 
than if he had trusted to his own fair though limited scrutiny alone. 
Books may be read, but he must be jealous of the competency and 
candour of their authors. Nay, even the statistical returns made 
by a vigilant and paternal government must not be taken as all- - 
sufficient in the way of a foundation whereon to erect a soundly 
framed and expanded estimate of national character and morals. 
Mr. Turnbull in his work on “‘ Austria,” which we lately reviewed, 
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speaks: well: on this latter source of information. He says, those 
statements—‘ founded on private estimate and computation are: 
usually tinged with partiality and prejudice, and must at all events: 
be inadequate to the establishment of fact—while the public records’ 
of-correctional or criminal tribunals‘present, it may be hoped, onl 
exceptive cases; as’ regards society at large ; and these’ cases’ will 
appear more or less’proportionally numerous as the police of a dis- 
trict. or a.country may be more or less lax or severe, indifferent or 
saspicious. The-actions‘and habits which evince the real character 
will, in the bulk, be usually such as can hardly’ enter into sta: 
tistical tables of any sort'; and the person who has largely surveyed! 
mankind in various countries and conditions, and who bears in’ 
mind that Christian as well as natural morals comprehend ail the’ 
duties of man, as a social and a rational being, will probably atrive 
at the belief that, however peculiar excellences or defects may be 
prominent.in peculiar states or stations, the average of aggregate’ 
moral character, is‘ much more nearly equal than at the outset of his’ 
inquiries he may have been inclined to suppose.” 





Art. VIII.—A Disquisition on the Scene, Origin, Date,§c. of Shakspeare’s 
Tempest. By the Rev. Josern Hunter, F.S.A. Printed by Whitting, 
ham. 


We believe there never was a more prolific theme of disquisition. 
than Willie Shakspeare and his plays, not even excepting old blind: © 
Homer himself, and the songs attributed to him ; and when we find 
a commentator. of acknowledged critical skill and long practice 
exerting his greatest ingenuity and the most laborious antiquarian: 
research upon the most wondrous, perhaps, of the great dramatist’s: 
productions, we may well indulge the look of deep expectaney, 
Mr. Hunter, it appears, had some time ago given out that he in- 
tended to publish a work to be entitled «‘ New Illustrations of the 
Life, Studies:and Writings of Shakspeare,” but having discovered’ 
that he had been too sanguine, at least as regarded the countenance’ 
of the booksellers, the performance has shrunk into the form and 
dimensions. of a Letter addressed to Benjamin Heywood Bright, 
Esq., being confined to the poet’s most imaginative creation, the 
‘¢ Tempest.” 

The scene, &c. of such a production, one may very readily con- 
clude, offer extraordinary scope for comment and conjecture, and 
with a boldness and confidence rarely equalled, has our letter-writer 
proceeded in his investigations and illustrations. The notice of the 
leading points of difficulty which this play has suggested, and the 
interpretation put upon these by Mr. Hunter and others, would 
amuse, if the reading did not satisfy our readers, and furnish an 
opportunity of seeing how easy it is fur the muse to send critics, who 
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would have matters of fact reconciled with her imaginings:and airy 
fancies, upon a wild-goose chase. 

One of Mr. Hunter’s strongest and most confidently put doc- 
trines is, that the island of Prospero is at last discovered, and 
that when Shakspeare began this play, he had not Jourdan’s Pam- 
phlet before him but a far worthier work,—the pamphlet mentioned 
having been printed in 1610, containing some account of the wreck 
of Sir George Somers, and Sir Thomas Gates, in the Bermudian 
Seas in 1609—the conclusion being by former commentators that 
the island of Bermuda was that which Shakspeare had in his eye 
as the scene of Prospero’s enchantments, whereas the author of the 
Disquisition contends that the poet’s allusions in question warrant 
no such interpretation, and cannot indeed be used to fix the date 
of the composition of the play posterior to the catastrophes men- 
tioned,—that date being according to Malone in 1611, and Chal- 
mers, 1613. Dissenting entirely from these authorities, Mr. Hun- 
ter argues that the Tempest was among the earliest of the drama- 
tist’s works, and that the mention of the “ still vex’d Bermoothes” 
only shows that Shakspeare’s mind was directed for an instant to 
the island of Bermuda and its notoriety for stormy seas, but that 
an island in the Mediterranean was the scene of the enchantments. 
In following up these theories both Scene and Date are attempted 
to be fixed by many curious speculations ; nay, an archetype’ for 
Caliban is supposed to be discovered, who is generally held to be a 
creature wholly of the poet’s imagination. 

Mr. Hunter satisfies us that the character of the Bermudian 
Seas was known in England long before the appearance of Jour- 
dan’s narrative, and therefore it can furnish no evidence as to the 
date of the Tempest. But there are other allusions in the piece 
_ hat require more pains to get over ere we can be reconciled to Mr. 
Hunter’s theory, viz. that it was written so early as 1596. For 
instance there is such an unquestionable reference to Florio’s trans- 
lation of Montaigne (and not the original), which translation did 
not appear until 1603, as to admit of no sort of doubt of Shakspeare 
having seen it. Compare the passages. ‘‘It is a nation,” as 
Florio hath it, “ I would answer Plato, that hath no kind of traffic, 
no knowledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of 
magistrate, nor of poetical superiority ; no use of service, or riches, 
or of poverty ; no contracts, no successions, no dividences:; no occu- 
pation but idle.” And now the poet— 

“‘ No kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service none ; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 
No occupation ; all men idle, all,”— 
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Now for Mr. Hunter’s solution :— 
? 

“That Shakspeare had read this passage of Montaigne is most evident, 
and also that he had read it in this particular translation which Florio had 
made. An additional interest has been given to the circumstance by the 
recent discovery of a copy of Florio’s translation with the name of Shak. 
speare in it as the possessor, written by the Poet’s own hand. But the date 
in the title page of that book is 1603, and no earlier edition is known, 
How, then, can this use have been made of the passage in a play written in 
1596? There are two ways of evading this difficulty. First, though we 
know of no earlier edition of this translation (and it is improbable that there 
is any earlier edition of it as a whole), it is by no means improbable that a 
portion of it may have appeared some years before in one of the smaller tracts 
of Florio, of which there were many, more perhaps than are now known to 
exist ; and in that portion of it the passage in question may have occurred. 
Or, secondly, this speech of Gonzalo’s may have been added after the original 
appearance of the play, as there is reason to think was the practice of Shak- 
speare. Alterations he certainly made from time totime. As in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, a reply of Pistol was once, 

‘*T will retort the sum in equipage :’’ 
and afterwards : 


‘* Why then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.”’ 


In a passage of Hamlet, we have three readings, all indisputably Shak- 
speare’s, namely, ‘ godly ballad,’ ‘ pious chanson,’ and that expression which 
has been so ill explained by the commentators, ‘pons chanson.’ In both 
these plays there have also been large additions made after the work had 
been deemed complete. As Othello existed in 1602, the passage about the 
new heraldry of hands not hearts must have been super-induced, if it allude 
to the red hand of Ulster, which was given as an augumentation to the 
members of the new order of baronets; and this can hardly be doubted. It 
might, then, be said that this passage, in which we have words of Florio, was 
superinduced some time after the play was publicly performed. But I pro- 
pose to meet the difficulty, and not to evade it. It is true that no printed 
edition of this translation, or of any part of it, is known of an earlier date 
than 1603. But it is also certain that the translation was made several years 
before ; for as early as 1592, license was granted to Edward Blount for the 
printing of it. And for proof that this is not the earliest period to which 
we can trace this translation, I have only to refer you to the Essays of Sir 
William Cornwallis, where you will find not only that the translation was 
made, but that it was divulged before that time. The first edition of these 
Essays, indeed, bears date only in 1600; but they were written some time 
before, for Henry Olney, a friend of the author, under whose care they were 
printed, assigns as the reason for publishing an authentic edition, that copies 
were in so many hands, there was danger lest the work might be printed by 
some dishonest person surreptitiously. How much time is to be allowed for 
this multiplication of copies in manuscr.pt, and for the original composition 
of the Essays, it is impossible to estimate with much exactness; but it may 
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fairly be allowed to conjecture that three or four years may have passed, 
which brings us near to the date we have assigned to The Tempest. But 
in what year soever Cornwallis wrote his essays, in or before that year had 
Florio made his translation of Montaigne.” 


It will be admitted that there is a good deal in these conjectures, 
and Mr. Hunter has other grounds of probability to advance in 
support of his doctrine that the ‘“ Tempest” was one of the earliest 
of the poet’s works. A few exiracts more will enable our readers 
to judge with what ingenuity and confidence the Disquisition, on 
matters not very important certainty, proceeds. Mr. H. says :— 


‘It is now time that I should transport you into those fresh fields and new 
pastures of which I spoke, the fields of Elizabethan history, poetry, and lite- 
rature, which you have so successfully cultivated, while I endeavour to ascer- 
tain the true period of the Poet’s life to which we are to refer this splendid 
production. I assume that we are no longer bound to limit our inquiry to 
the period between 1610 and 1616, the year of the Poet’s decease, but that 
we are at liberty to fix the date of the play early or late in his dramatic life, 
in the reign of Elizabeth or the reign of James, according as the evidence 
shall at last determine us. I need not remind you that this play, like many 
others, remained long in manuscript before it was printed: that we have no 
entry of it on the Stationers’ registry, nor any direct proof of its existence 
till we find it occupying the first place in the edition of the plays which was 
published by Heminge and Condell, his fellow- players, in 1623, seven years 
after the author’s decease. I have already announced to you what is my 
own impression that this play is an early work; but I lay no stress on the 
circumstance, that when the plays were first collected into a volume, the first 
place was assigned to The Tempest.” 


The arrangement of the plays in the early editions of the poet’s 
works does not appear to have been conducted upon any fixed 
principle ; at Jeast not according to the order of production. Mr. 
Hunter, therefore, is of opinion that the question of priority must 
be decided by testimony apart even from any consideraticn of the 
general style and sentiments. 

One of the suggestions offered in the Letters is, that the “‘ Tem- 
pest’’ is identical with the ‘* Love’s Labour Won,” which Meres 
mentioned in 1598, as one of Shakspeare’s comedies; but the 
whole of the argument on this point appears to bea piece of the 
purest guessing. Take part of it :— 


“On the whole, then, I submit that we have Meres’ testimony to the 
existence of The Tempest as a play of Shakspeare, in 1598. It would add 
some strength to this conviction, could any remarkable correspondencies be 
shown between The Tempest and the Love Labours Lost, atitle to which the 
other title was evidently meant to be respondent. That Love Labours Lost 
is an earlier play is manifest from its abounding so much in rhymes, which 
is the case with those other plays which were wholly or partly his, produced 
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indisputably when first he became a writer for the stage. But there is one 
remarkable correspondency which seems to point to such a connexion 
between these two plays as we should expect to exist between two with 
corresponding titles, and it is this; that the stories of these two plays (and 
it is the case with them alone of all the romantic dramas) have a certain 
relation to events and characters of real history, so that we are able to fix a 
chronological period near to which the time of the action must be referred, 
In connexion with this, there is the further correspondency, that of all the 
romantic dramas of Shakspeare, The Tempest and Love Labours Lost are — 
the only two for which no origins of the stories have yet been discovered, 
I venture to predict, that when the origins are found,they will be found in one 
and the same volume; some very rare book of romances or dramas in the 
literature of France, Navarre, Spain, or Italy.” 


Again,— 


“There is some one book to which Shakspeare had recourse for the 


plots of both of these plays : a book of romances (or possibly, but less probably, 


a book of dramas,) in which the stories were offsets from the events of genu- 
ine history, or those events mingled with fictions, the creations of the 
author’s mind ; and that therefore these two plays do form but in fact one 
exception to the rule that Shakspeare, we know, wrought on plots prepared 
to his hand.” 


As to the Scene of the ‘‘ Tempest,” we think Mr. Hunter 
assigns strong grounds for believing that Shakspeare must have 
kept his mind directed to the Mediterranean, but that he confined 
himself to any precise island—to Lampedosa, as maintained by the 
letter-writer, an island situated between the coast of Africa and 
Malta, seems a forced limitation of the flights and creations of 
imagination. However, let us have a specimen of the conjectures 
on this point :— 


‘“‘Tfin a story, whether it be one of fact or fiction, we find the persons 
who are the actors in it carried to a deserted and enchented island in a 
stormy sea, and we find such an island precisely in the situation, geographi- 
cally, which the exigencies of the story require, can any supposition be more 
reasonable than that we have found the island which was in the mind of the 
writer, though the name of it may not occur in his work? If, in addition to 
its geographical position, we find that there are points of resemblance of a 
peculiar and critical nature, must not the probability be converted into cer- 
tainty ? Now, I mean to show you that such an island thereis. The words 
of Ariel, on which so much stress has been laid by the advocates of the Ber- 
mudean theory,— 

‘In the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes,’ 


so far from serving as an index to the island which afforded what I may call 
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the prima stamina of some part of this beautiful work, have proved, like the 
fires of the same spirit, a deluding light, which has led commentators and 
critics into seas far remote from those on which, with a story of Italy and 
Africa before them, their attention ought to have been directed. Their 
minds have been tossing on the Atlantic, when they ought to have been 
musing on the Mediterranean, ‘peering in maps for ports and piers and 
rocks,’ and I add, diminutive and obscure islands which lie basking in the 
sun between Tunis and Naples. Where should Alonzo, when he returned 
from the marriage of Claribel, be wrecked, but on an island which lies 
between the port from which he sailed, and the port to which he was bound ? 
Did we not know how much still remains to be done in the criticism of these 
plays, it would be scarcely credible that no one seems to have thought of 
tracing the line of Alonzo’s track, or of speculating, with the map before 
him, on the island on which Prospero and Miranda may be supposed to 
have been cast. Yet such appears to be the case ; for had the spirits of the 
commentators been attentive to those seas, and to the many islands with 
which they are studded, they could scarcely have failed to discover that there 
was ome which has all needful points of resemblance to the island of Pros- 
pero, in the general, and withal others, so peculiar and so minute, that there 
can, I think, be no hesitation in admitting that it is the island on which the 
incidents of the drama take place. The island I mean is that known to 
geographers by the name Lampedusa, or Lampedosa, Lipadusa, or Lopa- 
dusa. I call your attention, first, toits geographical position. It lies mid- 
way between: Malta and the African coast. It is therefore precisely in the 
situation which the circumstances of every part of the story require. Sailors 
from Algiers land Sycorax on its shores. Prospero, sailing from an Italian 
port, and beating about at the mercy of the waves, is found at last with his 
lovely charge at Lampedusa. Alonzo, sailing from Tunis, and steering his 
course for Naples, is driven by a storm a little out of his track, and lights on 
Lampedusa. In its dimensions, Lampedusa is what we may imagine Pros- 
pero’s island to have been; in circuit thirteen miles and a half. Lampe- 
dusa is situated in a stormy sea. In the few notices which we find of it in 
the writers contemporary with Shakspeare, the name generally comes 
accompanied by the notice ofa storm. In 1555, Andrew Doria anchored 
the fleet of Charles the Fifth on the island, after an engagement with the 
Turks; but a furious gale came on, when several of the ships were driven 
upon the rocks and lost. Crusius quotes from the narrative of a voyager, 
who, in 1580, spent four days on the island, during the whole of which time 
there was one continued storm. Lampedusa is in seas where the beautiful 
phenomenon is often seen, called by sailors the Querpo Santo, or the Fires 
of Saint Helmo. The commentators have told us that these fires are the 
fires of Ariel. But the very name of theisland itself, Lampedusa, may seem 
to be derived, as Fazellus says it is, from flames suchas Ariel's. Lampe- 
dusa is a deserted island, and was so in the time of Shakspeare. The 
latest English traveller who has visited it, informs us that, ‘ except a solitary 
anchoret or two, and a few occasional stragglers,’ it does not authentically 
appear to have been regularly inhabited in modern times.” 


We might quote other passages from the Letter equally remark- 
ces 
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able, some of them even more so, for mere ingenuity. On the 
Characters of the play Mr. Hunter appears to us to be at times 
actually wild. Think of him deriving the name of Caliban from 
one of the three Magi ! 

But seeing that the whole of the matters discussed in the Letter 
are more curious than profitable, we may well be excused for leaving 
our readers to use whatever interest they may possess to procure a 
copy of it, only informing them further that in order to lend the 
value of a scarce commodity to it ‘ one hundred copies” only have 
been printed. 





Art. IX. 


1. Norway and the Norwegians. By R. G. Latuam, Ese. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 1840. 


2. A Winter in Iceland and Lapland. By the Hon. Artuur Ditton. 
2 vols. London: Colburn. 1840. 


WHEN starting to accompany one traveller to a northern country, 


we may without a violent transition, on taking leave of him, accept . 


of the guidance of another who has been penetrating regions in the 
same direction ; especially when there happen to be many things 
that are akin and more or less related among the various places and 
things described by the two gentlemen who thus invite us. Our 
readers are not to expect much of political or social importance from 
either author, however, seeing that the subjects of both works have 
been at no distant periods treated by other, and we may say more, 
able and also more elaborate writers ; witness for example, Laing’s 
Norway and Barrow’s Iceland. But still there is much that is 
interesting in the present publications on account of the minuteness 
and freshness of description in regard to whatever came under the 
immediate notice of our travellers, as well as on account of the 
general literary accomplishments of each, and of the exemplary tone 
of feeling which pervades both books. 

When we mention that Mr. Latham is favourably known as the 
translator of certain Scandinavian works, and familiar with the charac- 
ter of the ancient Sagas; and, as might be expected, that he cherishes 
strong sympathies towards the countries whose literature he has 
studied in the manner as just now stated, we may be prepared to find 
Norway pictured in a way to gratify all who wish to hear that a con- 
stitution in a great measure democratic, and liberal institutions, are 
practically in consonance with national prosperity and the advance of 
social, literary, and scientific attainments; all which our author asserts 
to be the condition and prospect of the state referred to. Nay, what 
must be particularly flattering to every Englishman, and therefore 
tend to win from him a reciprocity of good will and favourable con- 
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struction,—the Norwegians entertain the highest admiration of 
England, because of its strongholds of freedom, and encouragement 
as well as beacon-lights for themselves ; many of them studying our 
language and reading our best authors in order to profit by our 
example and aids. 

Before proceeding to notice a few of Mr. Latham’s sketches we 
must observe that these come upon us in the form of so many spurts, 
and without any very apparent continuity ; while his travels in Nor- 
way seem to have been far from wide or greatly varied. What he 
describes is generally done well and spiritedly; yet at timesaffectedly. 
His effort, we think, has been to use racy language even when there 
was tameness in the subject, and to say striking things, such, for 
example, as will excite a smile, or elicit admiration on account of 
their point, when the occasion does not warrant the employment of 
such literary art. 

We have heretofore noticed that those who make both Sweden 
and Norway the scenes of travel are apt, owing to previous par- 
tialities or over-hasty conclusions, to compare the one people dis- 
paragingly with the other,—Mr. Laing himself not being free of 
strong feelings prejudicial to the character of the Swedes, while Mr. 
Bremner on the other hand endeavours to run down the Norwegians. 
But we cannot say, that with all his kindliness to the latter Mr. 
Latham offends by employing odious contrasts. On the contrary, 
when he is called upon in the course of his sketches to hold the 
scales he endeavours to balance them fairly. ‘Take a specimen:— 


‘“‘ What a Norwegian says of a Swede, should be believed as little as what 
a Briton says of a Frenchman. ‘The prejudice between the two nations 
runs incalculably high. When you are told that the Swedes are debauched 


» and dissipated, believe it of the towns’-people only. If you hear that they 


are drunkards, tell your informant to look at home. You may have it 
instilled into you that they are deceitful; wait until you find them so. I 
write upon what I have heard from, not only impartial foreigners who have 
visited the two countries, but also from the more enlightened Norwegians 
themselves. That the Swedes are belied by their neighbours I have no 
doubt. They are the more energetic nation of the two, can do more work 
for less money, and undersell the natives in labour. What the Irish are to 
us, the Swedes are, in a smaller way, to the Norwegians. Hence bad 
blood between the frontier peasantries. There is a scuffle all along the 
borders every Sunday. Some Swedes came to catch lobsters at Laurvig ; 
the Norwegians spoiled their tackle and bullied them off the coast. That 
Sweden has a despotic government, is her misfortune, less than her fault. 
No man has impugned the courage of the subjects of Charles XII. and 
Gustavus Adolphus. The graves of the Swedes are in the country of their 
enemies.” 


The system of taking things cum grano should be much more 
largely practised than it has ever yet been by travellers. Personal 
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experiénce and impartial observation are required to neutralize all 
extreme reports. 

After noticing the comparative sentiments of dislike or respect 
entertained by the Norwegians towards different nations,—for 
instance, that their love to the Muscovite is in the inverse ratio to 
their sympathy for his victim the Pole, it is said, “‘ England should 
think well of Norway, for Norway thinks well of England. At 
least she did so in the days of Wessel; who blames his countrymen 
for confining their admiration to themselves and England :— 


‘They deem that men can only come 
From England, or their own cold home.’” 


At the same time Englishmen, we learn, are in some measure 
paying back in kind this admiration; for we are told,— 


‘My remark, that so many as six or eight Englishmen could be found at 
one table d’héte at the same time, and in a country so comparatively little 
visited as Norway, should not cause surprise. Plenty of people go there 
for pleasure as well as for business; high and low, titledand untitled; some 
to fish, and others with the vain hope of shooting bears. Of all these, nine 
out of ten take the same route, at the same season of the year, and go to 
the same inns. If two Englishmen are in Norway at the same time, the 
chances are that they will meet each other. The first person | spoke to on 
landing was an Englishman ; the first person I saw in the billiard-room 
was an Englishman; the first three names I saw on the list of the hotel 
were those of Englishmen ; and when I spoke German to the landlord he 
answered me in English. The peasants along the line of the Grand Tour 
are said to be losing the original simplicity of their manners, growing tricky 
and avaricious: English prodigality has corrupted them.” 


As to sport in Norway, that of angling is represented as the only 
tempting one. There are now hardly any bears, and but few wolves ; 
in fact the country is not calculated to propagate rapidly wild 
quadrupeds. Of the feathered creation the cock-of-the-wood, the 
ptarmigan, and black grouse, are the chief game. And even the 
game flavour of a bird is no recommendation to the Norwegians; 
for when a grouse bird is to be dressed, it is left in water to soak for 
hours to expel what we in this country chiefly covet on such occasions; 
which brings us to note some other peculiarities in the cooking of 
our admirers, the representation being that the nation is not pre- 
eminent in this art. One or two fragments anent diet, dressing of 
dishes, and drinking, must close this section of our extracts. For 
instance, we are informed that,— 


‘‘ Rein-deer vension is scarcely so good as that of the fallow-deer. It is 
dry even to parching and chipping. Rein-deer tongues, such as we eat in 
England, come from donkeys. I ate at Laurvig a lobster plain boiled and 
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hot. Like Lord Chesterfield and his hunting, it is a thing a man should 
do but once. First catch your fish, then dry the flesh, then pound it to a 
fine flour, and with this fish-flour make a pudding. There are worse things 
in the world than a fish-pudding. It is a set-off to the soupe au cochon. 
With roasted mutton eat—not currant-jelly, but the preserved mountain- 
ash berries. If you wish to taste a cheese to which Cheshire, Stilton, and 
Gruyere, must yield the palm, go to Norway and ask for gammel-ost, Ifa 
second-rate one will suffice, ask for mios-ost. Now I would not be supposed 
to insinuate that there is no such thing as bad cheese in Norway. Far 
from it. 

‘O Norway cheeses, ye are like 

To Jeremiah’s figs ; 

The good were very good, the bad 

Too bad to give the pigs.’ 
* * 


* * ” 


“They reckon not their mode of cooking eggs by the hundred, and they 
delight not in a multiplicity of sauces. They stew not down whole sheep to 
make sauce for a single peacock. ‘They have no essences with which you 
can eat your own father ; or which, if dropped on the fingers, would tempt 
you to gnaw them to the bone. They have no vineyards, and their cellars 
scarcely make good the want of them. Their beer, like pneumonic crepi- 
tations, is small., It is of a fine clear amber colour; but so are the waters 
of the Tiber and of the Tagus. What is called brandy is in reality whisky. 
It is made from either potatoes or corn. A great quantity of potatoes for 
this purpose are grown in the neighbourhood of Laurvig—venenorum ferax. 
The native produce, however, does not exclude cogniac. I think well of the 
Norwegian cogniac. I draxk a good deal of it neat, asa preservative against 
the cholera. Their rum punch deserves all praise. It is best drunk cold.” 


There is more claret than port used, and more port than madeira. 
There is a rule to drink red wine with fish. For,— 


‘‘ Fish must swim three times—once in water, once in oil, and in wine’ 
So says some one in Athenzeus. The Norwegians adhere to this rule strictly, 
but I believe unconsciously, They make soup of salmon—very good eat- 
ing. Ditto of eels—very good eating. Ditto of pigmeat, or pork—not 
such very good eating. Stall-fed animals are not the peculiar products of 
Great Britain, nor are fat beasts confined to the south of the Baltic. The 
swine, to be sure, are, in general, rather phthisical in their appearance than 
apoplectic.” 


In fish the commerce of Norway is extensive, millions of lobsters, 
for example, reaching the London market. They are purchased 
before they are caught. Lobsters yet unborn are forfeited to the 
salmon-eaters of London ;” but the manner in which this is managed, 
we leave to the curious to find out at leisure for themselves, who by 
what we have said and shewn may be tempted to consult Mr. 
Latham at large. 

As to the literature and education of the Norwegians we quote 
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some particulars which our author seems to have been at pains . 


fully to understand; and indeed his sojourn at a place mentioned 
along with some students must have afforded an opportunity of 
learning what he was so anxious to ascertain. He tells us:— 


“The University is much upon the system of the German ones. An 
examination has to be passed, for which it is requisite that previous lectures 
should be attended. If the pupil can dispense with them, well and good. 
No questions are asked about residence, there are no religious tests, 
and no proctorial or diaconic discipline. The Norwegian students have 
none of the bravado of the German ones; neither do they let their hair 
hang in elf-locks, like the youth of La Jeune France. They are steady in-. 
dustrious young men. Instead of spending at the University double what 
their families have to live upon at home, they are generally earning money 
either by private tuition, or from some subordinate office under the Govern- 
ment. There are few of them that do not do something for themselves. 
They take their line of study, and attend lectures accordingly. Medi- 
cine, law, government offices, theology, are their chief aims. Some keep 
to the acquirement of classical or mathematical knowledge, with the view of 
devoting themselves more exclusively totuition. Their classical scholarship 
is sound rather than elegant. They take an historical rather than a philo- 
logical view of matters. I saw some Latin verses, composed on the visit of 
the Crown Prince, which were accurate and harmonious. I showed an 
Oxford Latin prize essay to one of their professors, and he seemed to won- 
der less that such elegance of composition should have been acquired, than 
that it should have been held worth the trouble of attempting. Their class- 
books are chiefly German. Niebuhr is read as much as in England. I saw 
a Bentley’s Horace in the library of my friend Daae, but looked in vain for 
the works of Porson or Elmsley. On points of metre, and the minutiz of 
Greek literature, the average of their scholarship may be low; but, on mat- 
ters of geography, history, &c., they are more than competently informed. 
Au reste, they speak either German, French, or English, inasmuch as they 
have to be examined in one of those languages. There is no country 
where there are so many public examinations as in Norway. A man can- 
not keep a shop in Christiana before he has shown credentials of his educa- 
tion, and has written letters and spoken speeches in some foreign language. 
Perhaps this system may in some cases be carried too far. A man may 
be an honest and industrious shopkeeper without knowing either French 
or German. Still it insures a general and diffused education for all classes 
of society.” 


The newspaper press of Norway, Mr. L. says, is well-conducted. 
There is a practice of notifying very small matters. But then the 
law of libel is severe, and the people are not slack to resort to it. 
‘Such papers as profess leaders at all have good ones. These are 
as well written and less personal than our own.” Such are the 
words of our author, although as to the writing, we should be slow 
to give in to his statement, if there be taken into consideration the 
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space of time allowed, the multitude of topics to be commented upon, 
—the pressures, in short, of our parliamentary season upon the 
editors of the morning London papers. With the sketch of a very 
peculiar diversion we pass on to other and colder regions, and to 
other not less remarkable kinds of charioteering it, than what is 
now to be described :-— 


“ In the very heart of the evening, and immediately after a long and 
lively dance, some one calls for torches and sledges. Let no man be afraid 
of taking cold, or talk scientifically about draughts of air. A long bundle 
of fir-tree laths, as combustible as the turpentine itself, is brought you by 
way of a torch ; the night is pitch-dark, or at least ought to be so, you hurry 
on your driving-gear, and put yourself in a sledge. No lady thinks of the 
chill air. One and all, they take to the sledges, and trust to their drivers, 
of which perhaps forty or fifty start all in a row, with their fir-tree torches 
blazing like beacons, blown about by the wind, and scattering their red 
sparks in every direction. There is no lack of noise; forty sledges, with 
two persons in each, do not travel without noise, even over the smoothest 
road. Perhaps the steeds are froward, so much the worse for the driver ; 
if he flounders he will be run over ; for the cavalcade loves not to stop in 
its career. Those who would shine in the chariot-race should not give the 
torch to his partner, but hold reins and all (whips are not wanted) them- 
selves, and toss and wave their flaming brands over their own heads, and 
across the backs of their horses. When the road leads up a hill, and 
through a dark fir-forest, the sight of the waving fires, galloping horses, and 
the flame-coloured snow, contrasted with the black gloom of the trees, 
around, is doubly striking. All but your own immediate atmosphere is 
dark ; the dense thicket, penetrated by no star, serving as a window-shut- 
ter. Provided that the wind blows, and the laths keep alight, and no steed 
stumble, and no lady scream, torch-driving is a grand sight. When the 
roads are broad, and the snow packs closely, it is well for two trains to meet, 
for then the drivers may salute each other by crossing their torches. A 
good cavalcade looks like a train of comets broke loose, or a party of fire- 
men at their recreations. Such as read Greek, think of the torch-race of 
the ancients: I had to think of keeping my horse’s head straight. When 
the torches are burnt out (as after about twenty minutes they generally 
are) the party returns home in the dark, which now seems twice as gloomy 
as it did before, through its contrast with the late blaze. Dancing recom- 
mences. Glasses of brandy are taken medicinally. No one catches cold.” 


Had the Hon. Arthur Dillon done as he ought to have done, he 
would have published only one small volume instead of two; he 
would not have troubled himself with an abridgment of ancient and 
former accounts of the regions he travelled, with the old religions 
and superstitions of the races whose descendants he mingled among, 
or with any other Scandinavian subject of speculation and detail ; 
for all these points and things have been discussed learnedly although 
drily, as well as pleasantly, although with antiquarian purposes, by 
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multitudes of former writers, foreign and domestic; he would, in 
short, have confined his published notes to the results of his own 
ersonal experience, and to the very interesting objects, scenes, 
bits, and adventures which he himself witnessed and had a part 
in; and then his little book would have been cheap, and it would 
have been read by girls and boys, as well as by the mature in years, 
the old, the speculative, and the wise. We regret the more his 
loading and encumbering himself with anything but what he himself 
observed, because the portion of the work which contains the results 
of his personal observation is by far the best written as well as inter- 
esting of the whole. What indeed could he be, expected to do 
within the boards of his two volumes, 12mo., with all the other sub- 
jects brought forward, but produce a most unsatisfactory and ency- 
clopzedic notice, that has neither life nor anything like the fulness 
of truth in it ? 

Mr. Dillon’s sketches of what he observed in the course of his tra- 
vels are very pleasantly and vividly given. He lets us see clearly, 
and feel harmoniously, with himself; so that independently of a 
good deal of minute information regarding remarkable modes of life 
and natural phenomena, he makes it a self-gratifying occupation for 
one to go along with him, in his sympathy for tribes of mankind, 
whose condition, to more favourably situated nations, must appear 
dreary and wretched in the last degree. There is thus much salu- 
tary effect deposited in the mind of the reader, it may be without 
his consciousness of it; just as it becomes one of the most whole- 
some and civilising of all emotions and of all knowledge when every 
class in any nation, where there are many grades, is not only made 
acquainted with the condition and attainments of the others, but is 
induced to take a deep and kindly interest in their welfare and im- 
provement. How strong would the social bond become, could we 
see an approach to such a development of humanity in Old Eng- 
land ! e are sure that our author is one who would, (there are 
proofs before us to warrant the conclusion,) heartily lend his influence 
to bring about a consummation so devoutly to be desired. Just 
for a moment think of a person of his rank, of one who must have 
tasted largely of the luxuries of life, have had it in his power to 
command many gratifications, setting out to travel in Iceland and 
Lapland—in Winter! Nay, not only setting out, but, as our 
extracts will immediately demonstrate, holding on in his course with 
equanimity, with courage, and with cheerfulness ; relishing the scenes 
he passed through, and the people among whom he sojourned gain- 
ing upon him, till at last the great moral and humanizing lesson 
grows out of his example fully more forcibly than from any verbal 
testimony which he or any other man could utter, that the Ice- 
landers and the Laplanders are our brethren—and as regards no 
essential element or virtue, inferior to the inhabitants of.the most 
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favoured genial clime, or the sons of the most exalted and privileged 
families of Europe. 

The first volume is devoted to Iceland, and we at once go forward 
with him to Reikiavik, and begin with the modes of supporting life 
there, in winter especially :— 


“Tt will be easily believed that our meals exhibited no great luxury, 
either as regarded the materials or the cooking; yet on the whole for the 
two first months our fare was as good as might be expected in any other 
part of the North of Europe. As the winter, however, advanced, a great 
falling off in the victualling department took place. Fresh meat gradually 
disappeared ; smoked mutton, that raised blisters on the tongue, was sub- 
stituted; and the daily repetition of cod-fish, without any sauce but the 
water it was boiled in, gave a very insipid character to our ordinary dinner. 
Occasionally, salt salmon, ora piece of veal, from a calf slaughtered a few 
hours after its birth, was added; but in general such delicacies were re- 
served for high days. Even this was far superior to the ordinary living of 
the natives; their diet, of course, may be supposed to correspond with the 
poverty of their dwellings and the general simplicity of their lives. Dried 
cod-fish, prepared without salt, is the principal article of subsistence of the 
mass of the people ; it, in fact, is the substitute for bread, which they seldom 
taste, and is eaten raw, with butter spread upon it, after undergoig a suf- 
ficient pounding with a heavy stone mallet, to shiver it into thin shreds, 
In this state it is, by no means, unpalatable by itself; and, were fresh or 
salted substituted for the rancid butter which is always used, there would 
be nothing to object to this kind of food. Their preference to stale over 
salted butter one must attribute to salt being an imported article, and a 
luxury to be attained, in the interior, only by a few. However this may be, 
salt is very little used even in the preservation of their meat, the mutton 
being always smoked for winter, and the fish merely split and dried in the 
sun. Though bread itself is not eaten out of Reikiavik, rye gruel forms one 
meal in the day, and flat cakes of the same grain are occasionally to be met 
with.” 


The farmers are very primitive in their ways, and grind the grain 
that is to form the staple of the gruel and the cakes in hand-mills, 
although water power cannot be more abundantly supplied in many 
countries. But, that we may learn a little more of their articles of 
food and styles of cookery, we proceed to quote :— 


“The little use of vegetables made by the Icelanders, and the necessity 
they labour under of confining themselves to animal food, produces many 
cutaneous diseases, that, from neglect in the first instance, often become 
very terrible in their consequences. The few vegetables that they use are 
at best but stunted pigmies of their kind, and are besides very scarce, seeds 
seldom finding their way into the interior from the ports. The almost 
only native vegetable dish that they indulge in, is a sort of gruel prepared 
from the lichen called ‘ Fiall grass,” or mountain grass (Lichen Icelandicus), 
that in some respects resembles the dandelion, having brownish-green leaves, 
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with jagged edges. It is found in great plenty in the valleys, and as it 
abounds in mucilage, it is made into a very palatable soup by the addition 
of cream and sugar, after being boiled in several waters, to extract its bit- 
terness. But the article of food that is most prized, is the flesh of the 
‘ Haukall,’ a species of dog-fish or shark, that abounds on the coast of Ice- 
land. Before it is fit for use it must have been buried for a couple of years 
in the sand ; when arrived at a state of maturity by this inhumation, it is 
said to resemble pork in flavour, but is so offensive as to render it impossible 
to approach a person who has tasted the least morsel of it for three weeks 
before. This, however, is not considered a sufficient reason for rejecting it, 
and I may say that, on the whole, they display as great a love of haut gout 
as any aldermanic epicure ; whether reindeer’s meat or skait engross their 
attention, a few weeks’ wind-drying is all that is considered necessary to 
either. If it were not ill-natured, they might also be accused of eating 
horseflesh, though it is but justice to say that the preference shown to the 
latter food is confined to certain places, and has gained for these persons the 
name of ‘ Hross eiter,’ or horse eaters, which is looked upon as a term of 
special reproach.” 


The occupations and domestic economy of the Icelanders cannot 
be very much varied. Agriculture and fishing are the great sources 
of their existence; while in a country conditioned naturally as 
theirs is, and where a population not amounting to 60,000 is scat- 
tered over an extent of territory equal to that of Ireland, these two 
main pursuits must very generally be pursued conjunctly, or by one 
and the same individual; other handicrafts also being united to earn 
the means of a very moderate subsistence. Even many of the clergy 
labour like their neighbours; for by far the greater part are rather 
below than above the peasantry in pecuniary circumstances, the 
business of the black-smith and the farrier being a common adjunct. 
And yet these reverend personages are not degraded by resorting to 
such pursuits in the estimation of that primitive and singular peo- 
ple. ‘It is,” says our author, ‘to their education that they owe 
the deference at all times shown them; and the priest, who has 
during the week-days been employed like a simple peasant, rises to 
his proper position on Sunday, and is as much respected, and pro- 
bably more beloved by his parishioners, than his brethren in coun- 
tries where the church and wealth go together.” 

To return for a moment to the agricultural department :—the 
tenure of land is of a very old-fashioned order. The farms are 
mostly cultivated by the landowner, but when rented, it is not by 
the extent of land occupied that the amount of payment is regu- 
lated, but by the value of the produce, the payment being part in 
butter, and the remainder in money, based on the number of “ fiord- 
ing,” or ten pounds’ weight of that article. We must add, that 
labour or service, to a certain degree, goes to remunerate the land- 
lord; for feudalism is thus far recognised, especially near the coast, 
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that the tenant, often to his own injury, is obliged to serve in his 
landlord’s fishing-boat throughout the fishing season, when he might 
be employed in one of his own. 

We are abiding by Mr. Dillon’s accounts of these and other 
things, finding them consonant with the general impressions left by 
previous reading. Take now, without abridgement, a short passage, 
and we have done with agriculture and the general territorial fea- 
tures of the island :— 


‘** The only portion of this extensive island from which profit is derived, 
or to which any idea of property is attached, consists of the long valleys and 
plains which run between the lesser mountains on the sea-coast. The centre 
is a vast desert, covered with ‘ Jokuls,’ a name used to distinguish moun- 
tains perpetually clad in snow; these extensive glaciers forbid the approach 
of man, for as even the land at their bases is too elevated to admit of the 
growth of grass, the greatest obstacle is placed in the way of penetrating 
among them, in the shape of want of forage for the horses necessary to the 
undertaking. In travelling from the south to the north coast, a track is 
selected which avoids these mountains as much as possible; but even this 
pass will take up thirty-six hours, during which time the horses must con- 
tinue without any food whatever. In summer this part of the journey is 
usually got over with as little delay as possible ; but in winter it must often 
be accomplished on foot, from the depth of snow precluding the use of 
horses.” 


The fishing season with such a people, whose winters are so long 
(ten months in duration), whose land is so bleak and barren, whose 
vegetable supplies are so scanty, must be a principal period, the har- 
vest time, infact. And a harvest time indeed it is, though requiring 
life and bustle, that relieves their otherwise monotonous existence, 
which must be attended with many hardships, disasters, and injurious 
effects to health. We are told— 


‘The boats continue at sea twelve and eighteen hours together when the 
weather is at all favourable, and, during that time, the crews do not taste a 
particle of food. They merely provide themselves with a small keg of vallé, 
a kind of fermented whey, which they find well adapted for cutting the 
thirst. With a view of keeping as dry as possible, they wear sheepskin 
dresses over their ordinary clothes, and, by continually smearing them with 
train oil, they succeed in rendering them somewhat water-proof, though the 
benefit derived by this precaution is not great, as the majority of those 
employed in fishing are subject to rheumatism, and premature decay is 
visible inalmost all. They appear to be more careful of their hands, and 
will neither row nor haul in their lines without mittens, which are remark- 
able for having two thumbs. By this contrivance they are able to turn the 
side against the palm when saturated with wet, and have the dry part against 
their fingers. As they carry a dozen or two of these mittens out every day, 
they are thus enabled to preserve their hands against chafing and chill. By 
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the end of the fishing season they become shrunk, and, being too stiff, are 
sold for a trifle for exportation.” 


The eider-ducks and the Icelandic mode of treating this species 
of bird, as a branch of economy, are interesting subjects in the 
hands of Mr. Dillon. Vidoe, an island not far from Reikiavik, is 
one of the resorts of the creature; others also of the innumerable 
little islands which cluster together in the same bay,—wherever in 
fact the cunning birds deem that they and their eggs, for which . 
they feel an extraordinary fondness, are out of the reach of foxes, | 
—being covered with them during the season of hatching. But of 
Vidoe, and what Mr. Dillon had personal knowledge of in that 
island :— 


‘*‘ The whole of the hill to the west of the house was strewn with nests of 
ducks. So much do these interesting birds feel their security in Vidoe, that 
five of them had chosen as their location, the ground under a narrow bench 
that runs along the windows of the house: and so perfectly fearless were 
they, that, without moving away, they would peck at the hand that dis- 
turbed them. The rising ground is particularly favourable for the birds to 
build on, being covered with hollows and inequalities, that serve to protect 
them from the weather, and only require the addition of down to con- 
vert them into nests. The drakes are easily known by their white and 
black plumage; but the dark hue of the females makes it difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the holes in which they they sit. Owing to their lying 
close, I have frequently trodden on them, without their warning me of their 
presence till the mischief was done. The drakes, though by no means wild, 
will not allow themselves to be handled so freely as the ducks, and mostly 
keep together on the top of the hill. As soon as a nest is completed, it is 
usual to remove the greater part of the down, while the bird is away feed- 
ing; and this operation is repeated a second, and occasionally, a third 
time. On her return, the bird makes up the deficiency thus created, by 
stripping her own breast ; and when her stock is exhausted, she calls on 
her mate to add his portion, which will bear no comparison with the sacri- 
fice she has made. The same sort of spoliation is practised with regard to 
the eggs, care being taken that three or four are left; for should the bird 
on her return find the nest empty, she will desert it, and not breed again 
the same season. About six, considerably larger than those of tame ducks, 
and of a light green colour, are found in each nest. Their flavour is very 
inferior to that of hens’ eggs, but they are not so strong as to prevent their 
being made into omelettes. The average quantity of down obtained from 
three nests is half a pound, so mixed with grass and foreign matter, that 
forty pounds in that state are reduced to fifteen, after it has been thoroughly 
cleaned. Vidoe and Engoe together produce, I believe, about three hun- 
dred pounds weight yearly, which would, if the above calculation is correct, 
make the number of ducks that come to these two places fall not far short 


of ten thousand every year.’ 


It furnishes occupations for the women during winter to separate 
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the down from the grosser fea.ners and the straw. It is afterwards 
winnowed like wheat, to divest it of foreign particles too minute for 
the hand to remove. The down taken after death is inferior to 
that which the duck itself tears from its breast. 

Vidoe is interesting, says our author, as being the place from 
which all the literature of the country is disseminated, for it con- 
tains the only printing-press now existing in Iceland. What ex- 
traordinary facts does the history of Icelandic learning present! 
But we must hasten to close the first volume after some notices of 
domestic economy, and of character :— 


‘“‘ Huddled together in a small apartment, usually the loft, without stove 
or any warmth but that arising from the confined atmosphere, and the 
packing of twelve or fifteen persons in a place of just sufficient capacity to 
contain their bulk, the family continue their labours till a late hour in the 
night, often till two and three in the morning, enlivened by listening to one 
of the party who chants some saga out of a book by the light of a dim seal- 
oillamp. At times the monotony of the single voice is relieved by a hymn, 
the kind of music most relished by the Iccianders, in which the whole family 
join. Occasionally they indulge in instrumental music, and the lonspeil is 
taken down from the wall to serve as an accompaniment to their mournful 
ditties. This is the only musical instrument known among them, and is by 
no means calculated to enliven their spirits ; indeed, if its gloomy tones are 
capable of producing any effect, I should say that it is that of instilling a 
black melancholy into the mind. In form, it is a mere oblong tapering box, 
about two feet long and three inches wide, terminating somewhat like the 
head of a fiddle, and played upon with a violin bow. When in useit is laid 
upon a table, and the forefinger is applied only to the outer one of its three 
steel wires ; and were it not for this difference, it would give one the idea 
of a guitar in a rapid state of decline. Besides this mode of recreation, it is 
rare to enter a house that is not provided with a considerable number of 
books, in the selection of which, as in other matters, the seriousness of their 
national character is displayed; as, besides the old Norse poems and sagas, 
works of a devotional tendency are almost always to be met with. Yet, not~ 
withstanding the universal attention paid to religion, which is remarkable, 
there appears no fondness for ostentatious display of that kind, nor do any 
set up claims to superior sanctity. In every family the morning work is 
commenced, and the evening concluded, with a:prayer, in which every mem- 
ber joins ; the fishing-boat is not launched before the ‘formadur,’ or chief, 
has implored Divine protection for the crew while they remain at sea; nor 
even in travelling will an Icelander commence his journey before he has 
covered his face with his hat, and repeated a short supplication that he may 
accomplish it in safety.” 


“ Their hospitality should rather be measured by their wish, than their 
ability to treat guests well. Of pride they are by no means dificient, and 
they add to it a great degree of stubbornness, which they mistake. for inde- 
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pendence ; and though rarely warm, they are always courteous in their 
manner. As regards their intellect, they are above mediocrity, and only 
want room to exercise their talents, which cannot be denied them, when 
we call to mind that the first living sculptor, Thorwaldsen, is an Icelander,” 


We have dwelt with Mr. Dillon so long in Iceland that we must 
make a very brief stay in Lapland, which is the principal theme of 
the second volume. Without attempting to trace the course of his 
journey in the most general manner we merely state that he reached 
Altengaard as the extreme northern point of his journey. But 
the manner in which he was carried, or driven, certain of the stages 
must be given in his own words. 

Bands in the style of caravans travel together. Of the sledge 
used :— 


‘“‘ The sledge used with reindeer is in general called ‘ Kerres ;’ that which 
is used for travelling, and which is decked over the fore-part, is distinguished 
by the name of ‘pulta.’ In shape it resembles a small sea-boat the stern 
of which has been cut off and replaced by an upright board. It is klinker 
built, with a broad keel, and sufficiently high behind to support the back. 
From stem to stern it is scarcely more than four feet long, and just wide 
enough to admit one person of moderate dimensions. It is dragged by a 
trace of deer skin, fastened to the bottom of acollar of the same material. 
This is passed between the fore and hind legs of the deer, and is made fast 
to the head of the boat. A single rein of plaited deer’s sinews, or walrus- 
hide, serves at once to guide and to drive him on. Should he flag, it 
is easy to quicken his pace, by drawing it sharply along his side. The 
thong is not fastened to his horns, as is generally supposed, but round his 
head, and it is sufficient to throw it over to his right side to make him 
move on. ‘The traveller is usually bound in the sledge with cords, which 
prevent his being dislodged when the pulka is thrown on its side, an event 
of hourly occurrence with beginners. With such tackle it is a doubt which 
is the greatest feat, driving a postchaise a whole stage without a pole, or 
bringing a pulka down a steep descent at a gallop, without reaching the bot- 
tom before the deer. With regard to the deer, none that I saw were larger 
than the common English fallow deer.” 


Concerning the reindeer :— 


‘‘His mouth he keeps open, and, by his excessive panting, leads one un- 
acquainted with his habits, to suppose that he will drop down dead in a few 
minutes. Yet nothing is more deceptive; for I have driven a deer, who 
exhibited all these symptoms while yet in sight of the starting-place, seventy 
miles in the course of the day, without finding that he was more exhausted 
the following day. It is his hardiness and ability to provide himself with 
food, whatever be the depth of the snow, that render him valuable. Jn this 
last respect he surpasses even the camel, for he never dies of want, and 
rarely of fatigue.” 


Reindeers live, taking average life, about sixteen years; and 
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winter, a Lapland winter, is the only season in which they enjoy 
health. But now, and to conclude, let us see how they speed over 
seventy miles in one journey, and it may be without once obtaining 
a taste of their favourite moss; and how gentlemen and others of 
our kind are obliged to rough it in that hyperborean region. Let 
the reader bear in mind that there is little daylight in the twenty- 
four hours,—that mountains have to be skirted, and often partly 
ascended,—that the country is buried in snow,—that the cold is 
intense, the storm high, the whirlwind and drifts of congealed fogs, 
all bitingly bitter; then on and away with Mr. Dillon and his 


party :— 


“We stopped twice in the course of the day, but found no moss, and 
were obliged to proceed without feeding the deer. The journey became 
very wearisome.” ‘‘ From a reverie of this kind we were roused by several 
voices which we heard around us, but we were some time discovering 
whence they arose. At length we distinguished dim forms of reindeer, 
which extended on each side of us as far as the eye could pierce the haze, 
and we learned that they belonged to a train of two hundred sledges that 
were crossing the mountains, conveying merchandise from the coast to the 
interior. Caravans of this kind are continually traversing the country, 
which could not be supplied at any other season of the year, as the reindeer 
is of little use for carrying burdens. Each reindeer draws two hundred 
pounds after him, and a string of ten requires the care of only one man; 
they are each tied to the sledge that precedes them, and follow in Indian file. 
The usual way in which a reindeer evinces his fatigue now began to show 
itself. The leader who drew the Wapphus’s sledge kept continually run- 
ning off the track, and as often the driver was obliged to jump out and drag 
him by the rein into the right road. As the whole suite followed every 
step of the leader, on several occasions the tail of the train got entangled 
with its head, and more than once the reindeer that formed the centre were 
taken off their legs by a sudden jerk from those before and behind them, 
and dragged some fifty yards on their sides. One awkward deer, I remem- 
ber, got the thong that held him entangled round both one of his antlers 
and fore-foot, and in this helpless state was carried along, half throttled, till 
he was released by the horn breaking off. At last, after an indefinite num- 
ber of hours, we reached our halting-place. Winding a watch, or even 
taking it out of the pocket was quite out of the question, as the hands be- 
came frostbitten by exposure without gloves, even for a few minutes. Con- 
sidering, however, that we had travelled seventy miles since morning, it 
could not be less than eleven or twelve o’clock when we heard the welcome 
news that we had finished our day’s work. I was dozing at the time, keep- 
ing just sufficiently awake to balance the sledge, when we came to a stand- 
still, and the Wapphus released my deer ; as the thong which I steered him 
by was twisted round my wrist, I was soon thoroughly awakened by his half 
hauling me out of the pulka, inside which I was laced by cross ropes. I 
naturally looked round to survey my resting-place for the night, but was 
some time before I discovered a sort of circular trench within which. the 
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ground rose to an apex, perhaps three feet higher than the surrounding 
plane. By this time Wapphus having disengaged my companion offered to 
cunduct us to the ‘ gamma,’ as it is called in Finmark. In the side of the 
trench, upon closer examination, there appeared a doorway, about four feet 
high, which led into a vestibule of corresponding grandeur. When I had 
crept into this place, for the accumulation of snow inside made it impossible 
to enter in a more dignified manner, I found a little door which opened into 
a room about twelve feet square. The roof sloped up to an opening in the 
middle, which served to let smoke out. Four upright posts with crosstrees 
occupied the centre, where the fire was to be made, and the kettles to be 
hung.” 


Frozen reindeer’s meat was chopped up, and partially thawed; 
broth was prepared and the brandy bottles paid due homage to. 
The smoke of the fresh-gathered fuel, to be sure, became intolera- 
ble to our author, it was awful :— 


‘Once or twice I was obliged to rush into the open air, but was soon 
driven back to the hut by the bitterness of the cold. Nothing, however, 
could inconvenience the natives, and gradually the labours of the day, aided 
by their potations, sent them to sleep. The group was curious, and I never 
saw a heap of human bodies jumbled together in such glorious confusion. 
As the area of the gamma, unoccupied by the embers was far from 
sufficient for the number who required a place, many lay with others piled 
on their legs, and with their faces within a very few inches of the fire. 
When I awoke, the fire was out, and the remains of last night’s supper 
frozen hard in the kettles. My limbs were stiff with cold, and ached from 
the uncomfortable position in which I had passed the night.” 


And this is Laap travelling and lodging in ‘* Winter.” 





Art. X.—The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 340. 
London: W. S. Orr. 


No genius, in modern days, since the death of Sir Walter Scott, has 
been more fertilising with respect to English literature than Charles 
Dickens (* Boz’). He created a new school, the halls and porti- 
coes of which were immediately filled with a host of imitators ; and, 
as is usual in such cases, of those imitators there were ten bad 
ones to two good. Easy of imitation as is the style of Mr. Dickens, 
few seemed to understand it; and the principal failure of many was 
occasioned by the fact that they mistook vulgarity for wit, and 
extravagance for humour. The first work, and the most successful, 
of all those that were started in imitation of the “ Pickwick Papers,” 
was “ Pickwick Abroad,” by G. W. M. Reynolds: wb after 


that we must decidedly rank “ ‘I'he Confessions of Harry Lorrequer,” 
by William Carleton. We have before had occasion to speak 
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of Mr. Carleton’s works in a manner which must have been far from 
disagreeable to his own pride as an author: indeed, it was but a 
year ago that we spoke very favourably of his ‘‘ Fardorougha, or 
the Miser ;” and we are not sorry at having another opportunity of 
recording our sentiments. The work now under notice has many 
claims upon the reviewer for a long and especial article. In the first 
place it is written by a popular author ; in the second it is admirably 
illustrated by that promising young artist, ‘‘ Phiz,” who is second 
only to the immortal George Cruikshank ; and, in the third place, 
it is the collected form of one of those serial publications which have 
lately been issued in imitation of the style and form of the principal 
works of Mr. Dickens. We candidly admit our hope, and express 
our opinion, that this serial form of publishing novels is growing 
unpopular. Our hope is founded upon the conviction that it is 
exceedingly prejudicial to healthy literature, inasmuch as a work is 
in that way brought out for a few pounds, where the venture would 
not have been run in respect to the substantial tale or romance 
in its three volumes; and our opinion is based upon the circum- 
stance that the idea is already worked thread-bare. 

‘* Harry Lorrequer” was published in ten monthly parts, having 
first appeared in the Dublin University Magazine. It does not 
contain any regular plot, but is a series of adventures and incidents, 
which are admirably strung together, and which may be read as a 
whole, or in parts, with equal advantage to the author. Its princi- 
pal chapters are founded upon scenes in Ireland; bat Mr. Carleton 
also takes his hero upon the continent, and manifests the utmost 
buoyancy of spirits throughout the whole work, whatever be the 
especial locality chosen as the scene of Harry’s exploits. Irish man- 
ners and humorous characters however form the grand pivot upon 
which turns the interest of the book ; and we must confess that we 
prefer following the author in his own native country than travelling 
with him in France. He is guilty of those general errors in respect 
to the French which so many of our fellow-countrymen fall into 
after only a short sojourn amongst them; and when he talks of the 
‘* Hotel des Bains,” the ‘‘ Hotel d’Angleterre,” &c. in connection 
with Calais, in the twenty-third chapter, we see that he has never 
been to that town, nor to Boulogne-sur-mer either ; or else he would 
know that those famous establishments belong to the latter place, 
and not to the former. The adventure of an Englishman spitting 
down a Frenchman’s throat is not only very filthy, but also a 
wretched exaggeration, if meant, as it evidently is, as a general 
estimate of the comparative valour of the two nations. We are sur- 
prised to see a man of Mr. Carleton’s abilities deal in such low pre- 
judices ; and he must know but little of France to think that an 
insult is more readily put up with there than in this country. 
There is no nation in the universe that is so punctilious in points of 
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honour ; and duelling is there carried to a ridiculous pitch. If two 
private soldiers quarrel, they merely request their captain to step 
forth with them to see “ fair play,” and immediately proceed to 
settle their dispute with the edge of the sword. How different is 
the character of the English soldier! He trusts to his brute force 
in his private quarrels with his ’companions; and he who has the 
most muscular arm or the most stalworth frame, is the ‘ best 
man.” 

But, with these few exceptions, there is no room for severe criti- 
cism in the work before us. We repeat—its humour is exquisite, 
and its descriptions graphic and for the most part true to the life. 
Still the character of the Irish is occasionally burlesqued for the 
sake of effect—a grievous error when a man sets himself up as a 
national writer, for national purposes. Mr. Carleton’s language is 
that which may be termed ‘‘ chatty,” pleasant, unaffected, and un- 
pretending. Occasionally the scholar peeps forth,— but this appear- 
ance of erudition is involuntary, and totally distinct from pedantic 
display. As an observer, he may be termed keen and persevering ; 
but he usually forgets the worst side of things and of men, and only 
chooses to retain the pleasing one. 

The “ Confessions of Harry Lorrequer,” are dedicated in a very 
pleasant letter to Sir George Hamilton Seymour, the minister ple- 
nipotentiary and envoy extraordinary at Brussels. ‘‘ Could I have 
stolen,” says the author, at the conclusion of this address, “ for 
my story, any portion of the grace and humour with which I have 
heard you adorn many of your own, while I should deem this offering 
more worthy of your acceptance, I should also feel more confident 
of its reception by the public.” We have seen a thousand elaborate 
prefaces, stuffed with fulsome lies and compliments as one of the 
magnificent turkeys in Chevet’s window in the Palais Royal is with 
truffles, and yet be far less palatable to the taste of him to whom 
they are offered up than an unaffected and simple compliment like 
that of Mr. Carleton’s. It appears that his Excellency is himself . 
‘© well known as an inimitable narrator ;” if so, he will find addi- 
tional hints for his own store of amusement, in these volumes. 

The illustrations are engraved in the best style of the admirable 
artist to whom they were entrusted. The plate which represents 
the row in the Salon des Etrangers, and that which depicts the ab- 
stracted mood of Mr. Cudmore who fills up the teapot to overflow- 
ing, are the best we ever remember to have seen emanate from the 
pencil of this artist. Speaking of the row in the Salon des Etran- 
gers, we cannot help again’recurring to that love of extolling British 
courage at the expense of the French, which is evinced by so many 
English writers, and especially by Mr. Carleton. Hear what he 
says :— 

“ As for myself, I had the good fortune to be pitted against a very pursy 
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and unwieldy Frenchman, who sacréd to admiration, but who never put in 
a single blow at me; while, therefore, I amused myself practising what old 
Cribb called ‘the one, two,’ upon his fat carcase. * * * Mr. O Leary 
himself, standing upon the table, laid about him with a brass lustre that 
he had unstrung, and did considerable mischief with this novel instrument 
of warfare, crying out the entire time, ‘ Murder every mother’s son of them,’ 
‘Give them another taste of Waterloo,’ &c.”’ 


We do not mean to stand forward as the champions of the 
French, more than of any other nation; but if we saw a ridiculous 
libel upon the Chinese or the Kamschatdales, and knew, from per- 
sonal observation or acquaintance with the country libelled, that it 
was such, we should do that duty which comes within our province 
as impartial critics, and censure the author of the defamatory 
paragraph. So in this instance do we vituperate Mr. Carleton ; 
because he evidently intends a “‘ cut” at the whole French nation in 
his little episode of the row. It is written with ill-feeling, and 
evinces a narrowness of mind and an ignorance of French character, 
which surprise us in a man of his undoubted abilities. Although a 
Frenchman do not profess the filthy and disgusting art of boxing, 
he will not receive a blow with impunity ; and as to the allusion of 
Waterloo, Mr. Carletcn must recollect that the English did not beat 
the French in that battle—that the Duke of Wellington was in fud/ 
retreat when Blucher’s division appeared—that his Grace had 
already expressed his own conviction that the day was lost by the 
memorable exclamation, ‘Oh! that the night or the Prussians 
would come”—that Kellerman’s and Guyot’s divisions of cavalry had 
nearly cut the few English troops who ventured to rally,.to pieces— 
and that the Prussians alone, unassisted by the Eng hi, who were 
Jlying, turned the fortune of the day. We do not ‘wish to speak 
thus plainly, nor to make a literary article a subject for party or 
national discussions, upon very frequent occasions ; but we cannot 
permit an author, who has just glanced at the French through the 
medium of a few days’ residence amongst them and through the 
telescope of his own prejudices, to reproach them for that which 
they do not deserve. When we reflect upon the facts which we 
have quoted above, relative to the battle of Waterloo, we smile at 
the impotent outpourings of Mr. Carleton’s indignation in respect 
to the numerous duels which took place between the French and 
— officers at the period the army of occupation was in 

rance :— 


‘** When he inquired as to the reason of these many disasters, he was 
informed that since the entrance of the allies into Paris, the French 
officers, boiling with rage and indignation at their recent defeat, and smart- 
ing under the hourly disgrace which the presence of their conquerors sug- 
gested, sought out, by every means in their power, opportunities of insult, 
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but always so artfully contrived as to render the opposite party the chal- 
lenger, thus reserving to themselves the choice of weapons. When there- 
fore it is borne in mind that the French are the most expert swordsmen in 
Europe, little doubt can exist as to the issue of these combats; and in fact, 
scarcely a morning passed without three or four English or Prussian officers 
being carried through the Barriere de ]’Etoile, if not dead, at least seriously 
wounded, and condemned to carry with them through life the inflictions of 
a sanguinary and savage spirit of revenge.” 


Now, for the behoof of Mr. William Carleton and of those who 
entertain similar opinions, let us reverse this picture, and give the 
French version of the causes of these perpetual duels. The En- 
glish, presuming that they were the conquerors at Waterloo (as 
indeed they were through the medium of their allies, the Prussians) 
gave themselves very considerable airs when they occupied the 
capital of the invaded territory; and to such a pitch did they carry 
their insolence, seeking every opportunity in their drunken rows of 
insulting the French, and enacting the parts of bullies upon all 
occasions, that the French officers were perpetually employed in 
resenting this unhandsome and disgraceful conduct on the parts of 
men, who, if they were really conquerors, should have manifested 
the generosity of conquerors. Hence arose frequent duels: but, 
whether pistols or swords were chosen, the French invariably 
chastised their antagonists with severe wounds or killed them out- 
right. The English were not however the challengers near so often ' 
as the French. As for the idea started by Mr. Carleton, that 
there was in those times ‘‘a duelling club, associated for the express 
and avowed object of provoking to insult, and as certainly dooming 
to death every English officer upon whom they could fasten a quar- 
rel,” this idea, we say, is below contempt. 

Before we proceed to lay any extracts from this work, for the 
sake of entertainment, before the reader, we must quote, and com- 
ment upon, three or four lines relative to the French, which are 
penned in even a more prejudiced style—to use no harsher term— 
than those already transferred to our pages. ‘The paragraph we 
complain of runs as follows :— 


“There was in his whole air and demeanour that certain air of swagger- 
ing bullyism, which ever remained in those who, having risen from the 
ranks, maintained the look of ruffianly defiance which gave their early cha- 
racter for courage peculiar merit.” 


* We are exceedingly sorry for thee, William Carleton, to see thy 
mind so prejudiced and benighted as thou dost here display it! 
‘There are as many falsehoods as there are words in the sentence 
just pete. In the first place it is an instance of rabid folly, or of 

ul misrepresentation, to state that ‘‘a look of ruffianly defiance” 
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can confer upon the’ courage of a man “a peculiar merit.” The 
physical appearance does not there assist the moral energies; but, 
if the one be taken as the interpreter of the latter, we should rather 
believe that an “ air of swaggering bullyism”’ belongs to the coward 
instead of to the really brave man. But enough of these ridiculous 
attacks upon a nation whom Mr. Carleton would wish to represent 
to be jealous of the English, whereas it is very evident that, doubt- 
less in consequence of some sore point connected with himself, he is 
really and truly jealous of them. His hatred for the French has 
evidently been nursed and matured by something more than a 
mere national prejudice ; and his anxiety to ‘‘ run them down” shows 
that he really feels convinced in his own mind that they are a very 
great and a very gallant nation. If you offend a low fellow in the 
street, he immediately turns round with the usual phrase of abuse— 
‘‘ You are no gentleman!”’ Now, if he were not perfectly.con- 
vinced in hisown mind that you are a gentleman, * would not 
hope to annoy you by assuring you that you are not. So is it with 
Mr. Carleton and the French. 

But let us now dismiss our observations upon these portions of 
his work, and afford the reader a general specimen of the style of 
this author. We shall quote the adventure.at the theatre of Stras- 
bourg, prefacing the extract by observing that accident has supplied 
Harry Lorrequer with a passport not his own, that he himself is 
not aware of the change of documents that has taken place, but that 
his courier has been deceived by the name entered on the one which 
has fallen into the hands of Mr. Carleton’s hero :— 


‘With the dawn of day my miseries recommenced ; for afterletting down 
the sash, and venting some very fervent imprecations upon the postillion for 
not going faster than his horses were able, the courier once more recurred 
to his last night’s blunder, and proceeded very leisurely to catechise me as 
to my propable stay at Strasbourg, when I should go from thence, etc. 
As I was still in doubt what or whom he took me for, I answered with the 
greatest circumspection—watching, the while, for any clue that might lead 
me to a discovery of myself. Thus, occasionally evading all pushing and 
home queries, and sometimes, when hard pressed, feigning drowsiness, I 
passed the long and anxious day, the fear of being overtaken ever mingling 
with the thought that some unlucky admission of mine might discover my 
real character to the courier, who, at any post station, might hand me over 
to the authorities. Could I only guess at the part I am performing, 
thought I, and I might manage to keep up the illusion; but my attention 
was so entirely engrossed by fencing off all his threats, that I could find out 
nothing. At last, as night drew near, the thought that we were approach- 
ing Strasbourg rallied my spirits, suggesting an escape from all pursuit, as 
well as the welcome prospect of getting rid of my present torturer, who, 
whenever I awoke from a doze, reverted to our singular meeting with a 
pertinacity that absolutely seemed like’ malice. | 
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‘“** As I am aware that this is your first visit to Strasbourg,’ said the 
courier, ‘ perhaps I can be of service to you in recommending a hotel. 
Put up, I advise you, at the ‘ Bear’—a capital hotel, and not ten minutes’ 
distance from the theatre !’ 

“‘T thanked him for the counsel; and, rejoicing in the fact that my pro- 
totype, whoever he might be, was unknown in the city, began to feel some 
little hope of getting through this scrape, as I had done so many others. 

“* They have been keeping the ‘ Huguenots’ for your‘arrival, and all 
Strasbourg is impatient for your coming.’ 

‘** Indeed!’ said I, mumbling something meant to be modest. ‘Who 
the devil am I, then, to cause all this fracas? Heaven grant, not the new 
‘ prefect,’ or the commander of the forces.’ 

*** 1 am told the ‘ Zauberflétté is your favourite opera?’ 

‘*T can t say that | ever heard it—that is, 1 mean that I could say— 
well got up.’ 


“Here I floundered on having so far forgot myself as to endanger every- 
thing. ' 

“** How very unfortunate ! Well I hope that you will not long have as 
much to say. Meanwhile, here we are—this is the Bear!’ 

“We rattled intothe ample porte cochére of a vast hotel—the postillion 
cracking his enormous whip, and bells ringing on every side, as if the 
crown prince of Russia had been the arrival, and not a poor sub. in the 
—th. 

“* The courier jumped out, and running up to the landlord, whispered a 
few words in his ear, to which the other answered by a deep ‘ah, vraiment !” 
and then saluted me with an obsequiousness that made my flesh quake. 

*** T shall make ‘ mes hommages’ in the morning,’ said the courier, as he 
drove off at full speed to deliver his despatches, and left me to my own 
devices to perform a character, without even being able to guess what it 
might be. My passport, too, the only thing that could throw any light 
upon the affair, he had taken along with him, promising to have it viséd, 
and save me any trouble. 

‘* Of all my difficulties and puzzling situations in life, this was certainly 
the worst, for however often my lot had been to personate another, yet 
hitherto I had had the good fortune to be aware of what and whom I was 
performing. Now I might be any body from Marshall Soult, to Monsieur 
Scribe ; one thing only was certain, I must be a ‘celebrity.’ The con- 
founded pains and trouble they were taking to receive me, attested that fact, 
and left me to the pleasing reflection that my detection, should it take place, 
would be sure of attracting a very general publicity. * * * * How 
to consume the long, dreary hours between this time and that of my depar- 
ture, I knew not; for though greatly fatigued, I felt that sleep was impos- 
sible ; the usual resource of a gossip with the host was equally out of the 
question ; and all that remained was the theatre, which I happily remem- 
bered was not far from the hotel. 

‘Tt was an opera night, and the house was crowded to excess; but with 
some little management, I obtained a place in a box near the stage. The 
piece was ‘ Les Franc Magons,’ which was certainly admirably supported, 
and drew down from the audience—no mean one as judges of music—the 
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loudest thunders of applause. Asfor me, the house was as great a curiosity 
‘s the opera. The novel spectacle of some hundred people relishing and 
:ppreciating the highest order of musical genius, was something totally new 
and surprising tome. The curtain at length fell upon the fifth act—and 
now the deafening roar of acclamation was tremendous ; and amid a perfect 
shout of enthusiasm, the manager announced the opera for the ensuing 
evening. Scarcely had this subsided, when a buzz ran through the house, 
at first subdued, but gradually getting louger— extending from the boxes to 
the balcone—from the balcone to the parterre and finally even to the gal- 
leries. Groups of people stood upon the benches, and looked fixedly in 
one part of the house; then changed and regarded as eagerly the other. 

‘‘* What can this mean?’ thought I. ‘ Is the theatre on fire? Some- 
thing surely has gone wrong!’ 

“In this conviction, with the contagious spirit of curiosity, I mounted 
upon a seat, and looked about me on every side, but unable still to catch the 
object which seemed to attract the rest, as I was about to resume my place, 
my eyes fell upon a well-known face, which in an instant I remembered was 
that of my late fellow-traveller the courier. Anxious to avoid his recogni- 
tion, I attempted to get down at once; but before I could accomplish it, 
the wretch had perceived and recognised me; and I saw him, even with a 
gesture of delight, point me out to some friends beside him. 

‘“** Confound the fellow,’ muttered I; ‘I must leave this place at once, 
or I shall be involved in some trouble.’ 

‘“‘ Scarcely was my resolve taken, when a new burst of voices arose from 
the pit—the words ‘ L’ Auteur,’ ‘l’ Auteur,’ mingling with loud cries for 
‘ Meerberger,’ ‘ Meerberger,’ to appear. So, thought I, it seems the great 
composer is here. Oh, by Jove! I must have a peep at him before I go. 
So, leaning over the front rail of the box, I looked anxiously about to catch 
one hasty glimpse of one of the great men of his day and country. What 
was my surprise, however, to perceive that about two thousand eyes were 
firmly rivetted upon the box I was seated in; while about half the number 
of tongues called out unceasingly, ‘M/. Meerberger—vive Meerberger—vive 
l’ Auteur des Francs Magons—vive Francs Magons,’ ete. Before | could turn 
to look for the hero of the scene, my legs were taken from under me, and 
I felt myself lifted by several strong men and held out in front of the box, 
while the whole audience, rising en masse, saluted me—yes, me, Harry Lor- 
requer—with a cheer that shook the building. Fearful of precipitating 
myself into the pit beneath, if I made the least effort, and half wild with 
terror and amazement, I stared about like a maniac, while a beautiful young 
woman tripped along the edge of the box, supported by her companion’s 
hand, and placed lightly upon my brow a chaplet of roses and laurel. Here 
the applause was like an earthquake. 

“« “May the devil fly away with half of ye,” was my grateful response, to 
as full a cheer of applause as ever the walls of the house re-echoed to. 

“*On the stage—on the stage!’ shouted that portion of the audience 
who, occupying the same side of the house as myself, preferred having a 
better view of me; and to the stage I was accordingly hurried, down a nar- 
row stair, through a side scene, and over half the corps de ballet who were 
waiting for their entrée. Kicking, plunging, buffeting like a madman, they 
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carried me to the ‘flats,’ when the manager led me forward to the foot- 
lights, my wreath of flowers contrasting rather ruefully with my bruised 
cheeks and torn habiliments. Human beings, God be praised, are only 
capable of certain efforts—so that one-half the audience were coughing their 
sides out, while the other were hoarse as bull-frogs from their enthusiasm 
in less than five minutes. 

** * You'll have what my friend Rooney calls a chronic bronchitis for this, 
these three weeks,’ cried J, ‘that’s one comfort,’ as I bowed my way back 
to the ‘ practicable’ door, through which I made my exit, with the thousand 
faces of the parterre shouting my name, or, as fancy dictated, that of one of 
my operas. I retreated behind the scenes, to encounter very nearly as 
much, and at closer quarters, too, as that lately sustained before the 
audience. After an embrace of two minutes’ duration from the manager, 
I ran the gauntlet from the prima donna to the last triangle of the orchestra, 
who cut away a back button of my coat as a ‘souvenir.’ During all this, I 
must confess, very little acting was needed on my part. They were so per-. 
fectly contented with their self-deception, that if I had made an affidavit 
before the mayor—if there be such a functionary in such an insane town— 
they would not have believed me. Wearied and exhausted at length, by 
all that I had gone through, [sat down upon a bench, and, affecting to be 
overcome by my feelings, concealed my face in my handkerchief. This 
was the first moment of relief I experienced since my arrival; but it was 
not to last long, for the manager, putting down his head close to my ear, 
whispered— 

Monsieur Meerberger, I have a surprise for you—such as you have not 
had for some time, I venture to say’ 

*“* *T defy you on this head,’ thought I. ‘If they make me out King 
Solomon now, it will not amaze me’ 

*** And when I tell you my secret,’ continued he, ‘ you will acknowledge 
I cannot be of a very jealous disposition. Madame Baptiste has just told 
me she knew you formerly, and that—she—that is, you—-were—in fact, 
you understand—there had been—so to say—a little ‘amourette’ between 
you.’ 

‘“*T groaned in spirit as I thought, now am I lost without a chance of 
escape, the devil take her reminiscence. 

***T see,’ continued Je bon mari, ‘you cannot guess of whom I speak ; 
put when I tell you of Amelie Grandet, your memory will, perhaps, be 
better.’ 

‘“** Amelie Grandet!’ said I, with a stage start. I need not say that I 
had never heard the name before. ‘ Amelie Grandet here!’ 

“‘* Yes, that she is,’ said the manager, rubbing his hands, ‘ and my wife, 
too.’ 

‘*¢ Married !—Amelie Grandet, married! No, no; it is impossible—I 
cannot believe it. But were it true—true, mark me—for worlds would I 
not meet her.’ 

*** Comment il est drole,’ said the manager, soliloqttising aloud ; ‘ for my 
wife takes it much easier, seeing they never met each other since they were 
fifteen !’ 


“** Oh, ho!’ thought I, ‘ the affair is not so bad either—time makes great 
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changes in that space. And does she still remember me ?’ said I, in a very 
Romeo-in-the-garden voice. 

““* Why, so far as remembering the little boy that used to play with her in 
the orchard at her mother’s cottage near Pima, and with whom she used to 
go boating upon the Elbe, I believe the recollection is perfect. But come 
along,—she insists upon seeing you, and is this very moment waiting sup- 
per in our room for you.’ 

“**¢ A thorough German she must be,’ thought I, ‘ with her sympathies 
and her supper—her reminiscences and her Rhine wine, hunting in couples 
through her brain.’ 3 

“ Summoning courage from the fact of our long absence from each other, 
1 followed the manager through a wilderness of pavilions, forests, clouds and 
cataracts, and at length arrived at a little door, at which he knocked gently. 

“* Come in,’ said a soft voice inside. We.opened, and beheld a very 
beautiful young woman, in Tyrolese costume. She was to perform in the 
afterpiece—her low boddice and short scarlet petticoat displaying the most 
perfect symmetry of form and roundness of proportion. She was dressing 
» her hair before a low glass as we came in, and scarcely turned at our ap- 
proach; but in an instant as if some sudden thought had struck her, she 
sprung fully round, and looking at me fixedly for above a minute—a very 
trying one for me—she glanced at her husband, whose countenance plainly 
indicated that she was right, and calling out, ‘ C’est lui c’est bien lui,’ threw 
herself into my arms, and sobbed convulsively. 

“* If this were to be the only fruits of my impersonation,’ thought I, ‘ it 
is not so bad—but I am greatly afraid these good people will find out a wife 
and seven babies for me before morning.’ 

‘‘ Whether the manager thought that enough had been done for stage 
effect, I know not; but he gently disengaged the lovely Amelie, and depo- 
sited her upon a sofa, to a place upon which she speedily motioned me by a 
look from a pair of very seducing blue eyes. 

“* Frangois mon cher, you must put off La Chaumiere. I can’t play to- 
‘ night.’ 

“* Put it off! But only think of the audience, ma mie—they will pull 
down the house.’ 

“ * C'est possible,’ said she, carelessly. ‘ If that gave them any pleasure, 
I suppose they must be indulged ; but I, too, must have a little of my own 
way. I shall not play.’ 

“The tone this was said in—the look—the easy gesture of command— 
no less than the afflicted helplessness of the luckless husband, showed me 
that Amelie, however docile as a sweetheart, had certainly her own way as 
a wife, 

“While le cher Frangois then retired, to make his proposition to the 
audience, of substituting something for the Chaumiere—the ‘ sudden illness 
of Madame Baptiste having prevented her appearance’'—we began to renew 
our acquaintance, by a thousand inquiries from that long-past time, when 
we were sweethearts and lovers. 

“* You remember then so well?’ said I. 

‘** As of yesterday. You are much taller, and your eyes darker; but 
still there is something. You know, however, I have been expecting to 
see you these two days; and tell me frankly how do you find me looking ?’ 
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‘*** More beautiful, a thousand times more beautiful than ever—all save 
in one thing, Amelie.’ 

*** And that is 

«You are married ! | 

“** How you jest. But let us look back. Do you ever think on an 
of our old compacts?’ Here she pulled a leaf from a rose bud in her bou- 
quet, and kissed it. ‘I wager you have forgotten that.’ 

“* How I should have replied to this masonic sign, God knows; but the 
manager fortunately entered, to assure us that the audience hadkindly con- 
sented not to pull down the house, but to listen to a five act tragedy instead, 
in which he had to perform the principal character. ‘So, then, don’t wait 
supper, Amelie; but take care of Monsieur Meerberger till my return.’ 

‘* Thus once more were we left toour souvenirs, in which, whenever hard 
pushed myself, I regularly carried the war into the enemy’s camp, by allu- 
sions to incidents, which I need not observe had never occurred. After a 
thousand stories of our early loves, mingled with an occasional sigh over 
their fleeting character—now indulging a soft retrospect of the once happy 
past—now moralizing on the future—Amelie and I chatted away the hours 
till the conclusion of the tragedy. 

‘* By this time, the hour was approaching for my departure; so, after a 
very tender leave-taking with my new friend and my old love, I left the 
theatre, and walked slowly along to the river. 

**So much for early associations, thought I; and how much better 
pleased are we ever to paint the past according to our own fancy, than to 
remember it as it really was. Hence all the insufferable cant about happy 
infancy, and the glorious schoolboy days; which have generally no more 
foundation in fact than have ‘ Chateaux en Espagne’ we build up for the 
future. I wager that the real Amand d’Enfance, when he arrives, is not half 
so great a friend with the fair Amilie as his unworthy shadow. At the 
same time, I had just as soon that lady Jane should have no ‘ premiers 
amours’ to look back upon, except such as I have performed a character 
in. 

‘The plash of oars near me broke up my reflections, and the next 
moment found me skimming the rapid Rhine, as I thought for the last time. 
What will they say in Strasbourg to-morrow ? How will they account for 
the mysterious disappearance of Monsieur Meerberger. Poor Amilie 
Grandet ! For so completely had the late incidents engrossed my atten- 
tion, that I had for the moment lost sight of the most singular event of all— 
how I came to be mistaken for the illustrious composer.” 





We here dismiss this work, with a strong recommendation to 
our friends to hasten and peruse it; for, in spite of the faults we 
have taken the liberty of noticing, we pronounce it, in general terms, 
to be a very clever and amusing compilation. 
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Art. XI.—La Vie Militaire sous l’Empire, ou Meeurs de la Garnison, du 


Bivouac, et de la Caserne. Par E. Blazé, auteur du ‘ Chasseur au 
Chien d’Arret.” Bruxelles: Wahlen et Cie. 


In the time of the Emperor Napoleon, the military aspirant could 
enter the service in three different manners: he could enlist as a 
simple soldier; he could enrol himself in the corps of velites ; or he 
could obtain admittance into the Military college at Fontainebleau. 

A lady of my acquaintance, when she was anxious to punish her 
young daughter, said to her, ‘‘ Miss, since you have not been very 
good to-day, you shall receive your lessons.” The little child ima- 
gined herself to be punished; and, on the following morning, she 
was as obedient to her mother as possible. If Napoleon, when 
he created the velites of the imperial guard, had only required 
physical recommendations on the part of those volunteered for 
this service, he would have found but few amateurs: but the 
decree of the institution of this body prohibited any, who did not 
possess a Certain degree of erudition, from entering the corps. Each 
volunteer was moreover compelled to pay eight pounds sterling 
(200 francs) in the infantry, and twelve pounds sterling (300 francs ) 
in the cavalry ; and the distant chances of becoming an officer at the 
expiration of four years were held out to him. In spite of these 
disadvantageous conditions proffered on the part of the government, 
numerous demands were addressed to the minister of war; and in a 
short time the number required was filled up! 

Such was the enthusiasm which animated the youth of France, 
when Napoleon extended his hand as a signal to collect warriors 
around him ! 

The Military College of Fontainebleau is an admirable institu- 
tion. The young aspirant enters that establishment if his father 
can pay twelve hundred francs (or forty-eight pounds per annum) 
for him : but, in the time of Napoleon Bonaparte, the applications 
for admission were so numerous that hundreds and thousands of the 
most promising young men were compelled to abandon all hopes of 
obtaining an entrance into that great nursery of warriors. Many 
of these disappointed youths entered the corps of the velites. 

The author of the work under notice entered the corps of velites. 
A fortnight after his admission as a private soldier into the impe- 
rial guard, he had made so great a progress in the exercise of drill, 
that he was considered eligible to mount his first guard. It was 
the custom for a recruit to regale his immediate companions with a 
splendid dejedner at some restaurant; and M. Blazé did not forget 
this important domestic regulation of the corps: 


“During the dejetiner,” says the author, ‘I was the object of universal 
attention. Every one spoke of the readiness which I had manifested in 
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learning the drill, and my skill in performing the platoon exercise. No one, 
said the old fellows, had mounted guard so soon : the generality of the velites 
had only attained that honour two months after their admission. In fine, 
I was assured that a brilliant future awaited me, and that my fortune was 
ensured. It so happens that the companions of my youth have not been 
very egregiously deceived.” 


Our author had a Turkish dagger presented to him upon one 
occasion ; and he hastened to a friend, who was considered to be a 
great linguist, to ascertain the meaning of certain characters which 
were engraved upon the blade. . 

‘* That means ‘ God is Great! Death to the Infidel!” was the 
immediate and unhesitating reply. 

M. Blazé believed every word that was told him, and shortly 
afterwards was anxious to give a specimen of his oriental learning 
to an Arab friend of his, who was perfectly conversant with the 
French tongue. He accordingly exhibited the poniard to the Arab, 
and begged him to notice the inscription, which he confidently read 
as his French acquaintance had rendered it to him. The Arab 
however assured him that he was labouring under a very great mis- 
take relative to the aforesaid inscription : as the literal translation 
of it was, “Mustapha, Armourer at Damascus.” 

The reader will therefore perceive that M. Blazé was somewhat 
‘“‘ green” in his early youth—when he entered the army: we how- 
ever perceive that a long military service considerably improved him 
after a short period. His work proves that he saw and passed 
through much during his military career: it is full of amusing anec- 
dotes, useful information, and pleasant tales. Take the following 
extract as a sample of his powers as an amusing narrator :— 


‘“* N—-— wasa desperate gambler in the lottery ; and when his creditors 
knocked at his door, he invariably.put them off until those days on which 
the numbers of the lottery were posted up at the various offices. One day 
his relations informed him that a female cousin, with whom he had been 
brought up, and who had since been married, was expected from the country 
where she resided with her husband. N was anxious to see one whom 
he remembered in terms of affection, as the companion of his infancy. Ona 
certain occasion (the day before the one on which the numbers of the lottery 
of Paris were to be made known) N——,, after having staked his money ina 
certain manner, departed for the country-house of one of his friends. He 
determined upon passing three days there, agreeably to a promise which he 
had made for a considerable length of time. Before his departure, he said to 
the servant of his house, ‘To-morrow morning, at ten o’clock, as soon as 
the numbers are posted up at the lottery-office, you will send off a messen- 
ger to letme know if any on which I have staked my money have been 
drawn. I shall depart at four o’clock, for Cheneviers-sur-Marne, and shall 
stay with my friend M. B——. The road is by Vincennes, Saint Marne, and 
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Champigny.’ The servant promised to attend to these orders ; and his mas- 
ter took his departure. 

“‘Chenevieres stands upon an eminence, whence the spectator may em- 
brace a vast range of country. Onthe following morning, M. N was 
stationed on the terrace of his friend’s house. From that point, his eyes, 
provided with a long telescope, endeavoured to discover in the distance if 
the bearer of the happy news were near. Suddenly he perceived a man who 
walked rapidly towards the house. In a few moments the appearance of 
the man became more distinct; and N recognised the very commissionaire 
who was accustomed to stand at the corner of the street in which his parents 
dwelt. 

*“** Good bye,’ said he to M. B—— and his family. ‘I return to Paris 
this moment.’ 

‘* * But you will breakfast first ?’ 

*“*Do you think I can eat breakfast? I shall now have horses, 
country-houses, and servants of my own!’ 

*** You are mad !’ 

“Qh! very mad—very! A million of francs, won upon the quaterne, 
my dear fellow : a million of francs, madam ;—a million of francs, gentle- 
men! And all that is the same as ready money, because they pay eight days 
afterwards.’ 

“ * Who pay ?” demanded M. B——. 

“ «The government.’ 

*** To whom ?’ 

““* To me, I hope!’ 

***¢ You have won something, then ?’ said one. 

*** A million!’ 

*** A million! To-day ?’ said another. 

“*'You have been putting into the lottery, then?’ continued M. 
B——. 

“* “Of course I have, my dear friend! A million—gained in a few 
minutes !’ cried N 

‘“‘He ran out of the room, and every one thought that he was mad. He 
reached Champigny—a pretty little village upon the banks of the Marne. 
A large posting bill met his eyes :—‘ VEHICLES AT ALL Hours!’ 

“ *Groom ! a cabriolet without delay !’ 

** * Ready, Sir,’ was the answer. 

*** Now, then—and be speedy!’ 

* * You know, Sir, that it is Sunday ?’ 

** * What is that to me ?’ 

*** The price to day is fifteen francs, Sir:’ 

***T will give you twenty. Quick! quick!’ 

‘All the finest language of the Academy could not have produced a 
more instantaneous effect than the words, ‘I will give you twenty!’ On 
account of these words, a cbachman forgets his dinner, his comfortable glass, 
and everything else in order to wait upon the generous stranger. In a few 
minutes the vehicle was rolling along the road at a tremendous rate. 

** * How does land sell in this part of the country ?’ demanded N 

‘*** That is according to the excellence of the soil. A thousand, twelve 
hundred, or even fifteen hundred francs the acre, Sir,’ answered the driver. 
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* * Ts it possible to find a few thousand of acres hereabouts to sell ?’ 

“**T think it would be difficult. But on paying rather liberally ; 

“** Ts there good hunting about here ?’ 

“* Excellent, Sir, Especially inthe warren of Saint Marne, there—by 
the side of the water.’ 

*** Ts it easy to purchase land there ?’ 

** Yes ;—but the soil is not good.’ 

“* “What does that matter to me? I only require good sport—I don’t 
care about the price.’ . 

“*Oh! in that case 

‘* * You see my good fellow,’ interrupted N——,, ‘ I want a capital country 
mansion, with excellent pleasure grounds, preserves, woods, and a large 
piece of warren: I shall see a great deal of company, ahd you will obtain 
a pretty comfortable livelihood in carrying backwards and forwards those 
friends who will come to visit me.’ 

‘*So much the better, Sir. We want a few gentlemen like you in this 
part of the country, to spend a little money amongst us.’ 

** *T shall spend as much as ten! Do you know any mansion in the 
neighbourhood ?’ 

‘“* * There are a great many: but I do not know if they’re to sell, Sir.’ 

‘* When one pays well, a landlord soon gives way.’ 

*** You might buy all the warren, and build a house.’ 

**¢ That will be excellent! You say that hunting about here is good?’ 

**¢There are so many partridges and rabbits that the whole place is grey 
with them.’ 

**¢T shall buy the warren then! What road must one take ?’ 

**¢ That which leads through Saint Marne or Champigny; bu tthen itis 
necessary to cross the river in a boat.’ 

*** That is disagreeable! However—I will build a bridge !’ 

**¢ To your own cost, Sir ?’ 

*** My good fellow, if I chose, I could build thirty. Iam rich enough 
to put the whole of the river Marne under one arch !’ 

*** You must have a devil of a lot of five franc pieces.’ 

** * Pretty well, I can tell you.’ 

‘* «How I wish some one would lend me a few of them to buy another 
horse, and another vehicle! I should have more custom than any one in 
this part of the country.’ 

‘¢* How much do you want?’ 

‘‘* Fifteen hundred francs !’ . 

© * T will lend you three thousand.’ 

“* Ah! Sir—how thankful I am! I will restore the money by degrees.’ 

‘Never mind that! You will give it to me when you can—and not 
before.’ 

* And now the coachman in his turn began building quantities of grand 
castles in Spain. 

** Other livery-stable-keepers have robbed me of my custom long 
enough,’ said he: ‘T shall now have my turn of it! My carriage shall always 
be well fitted up, and well filled—like an omnibus. The thirty-sous pieces 
will drop in, and then | shall be able to repay you.’ 
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*** Do you only receive thirty sous for each person ?’ 

“No, Sir.’ 

“*That’s nothing. If I were in your place, I should demand much 
more.’ 

«The travellers would not like it. It is not every day that I meet a 
person like you, who hires the whole vehicle to himself, and y 

‘** Perhaps you are right! Those low fellows, who possess small and 
limited incomes or little estates, have not the slightest notion of liberality.’ 

*“** Those people, Sir, are unbearable. When I ask them to ‘ remember 
me’, they turn their backs.’ 

“At this moment the vehicle came up to the place where the commis- 
sioner was resting at the foot of a tree. 

*** Holloa!’ cried M. N ; ‘make haste !’ 

“* Ah! is it you, Sir? I was going to fetch you.’ 

“**T saw you an immense way off, by the aid of my spying-glass, and I 
have thus saved you half your walk. Everything is right at Paris, it ap- 

ears.” 
a Quite right, Sir.’ 

*** You shall partake in my happiness also, my good fellow. Can you 
drive ?’ 

**] should think so, Sir! My father was a postillion, and I was born 
on horseback.’ 

“TJ will take you as my coachman. . Twelve hundred francs a year 
wages—boarded, fed, livery, washing, and perquisites.’ 

“* That will suit me excellently, Sir.’ 

*** You shall choose the horses, the carriages, and all. I am determined 
that everything shall be upon a grand scale.’ 

*“‘ And then all three began building prodigious castles in Spain. Ina 
short time the vehicle stopped in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, at the house 
in which dwelt N ’s parents. His servant, Baptiste, opened the door. 

“** Well, my good fellow,’ said N , ‘I cannot too well applaud your 
exactitude. I knew you would acquit yourself well of your message.’ 

“** When I am told to do anything very particular, Sir,’ began the domes- 
tic, ‘I do not ——’ 

“** Double wages for you, my good fellow. A hundred louis for your 
christmas box.’ 

*** A hundred louis /’ 

“*Oh! yes! I am rich now; and I am determined to benefit those with 
whom I am acquainted or connected.’ 

*** You are rich, Sir ? ah! so much the better !’ 

“* Parbleu! Ihave won a million !’ 

*** When ?’ 

“* This morning !’ 

** “Where ?’ 

“** In the lottery. But you know all about it very well.’ 

** I—not 1!’ 

*** And the numbers on which I staked my money ?’ 

“* They did not come up!’ 

‘ «Why the devil, then, did you send me a commissioner 2’ 

voL. I. (1840.) No. 111. EE 
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** Because your cousin came this morning, and was very anxious to see 
you !’ 
**<¢ The devil take my cousin !’ ”’ 


We have only selected this extract as an amusing anecdote, and 
not as a specimen of the general style of the work, the component 
parts of which are principally connected with things military ; such 
as bivouacs, marches, barracks, battles, camps, cantonments, army- 
surgeons, garrisons, reviews, prisoners of war, military executions, 
and pensions. We shall select a few observations or anecdotes, 
and abridge them in our own language. 

When the Emperor Napoleon gave the order for a review, at 
twelve o’clock, the generals inspected their regiments at eleven 
o’clock, and the colonels ordered the men to be under arms at ten. 
The captains of companies were anxious to convince themselves that 
all was in proper order, and accordingly began at nine o’clock ; and 
so on in proportion, up to the corporal, who ordered out his little 
squadron at five o’clock in the morning. All these arrangements 
fatigued the French soldier much more than a regular battle. He 
knew that the battle was necessary, and he went to it willingly ; but 
he saw that it was possible to dispense with all that grand parade. 

A colonel of the acquaintance of M. Blazé, one day galloped up 
to the front of his regiment. ‘‘ It is well—very well,” said he; 
“but I would wager anything that the troops are not quite in a 
line.’”—** Bet, colonel, bet,” exclaimed a soldier ; ‘* you will be sure 
to gain.” The name of the guilty one was never ascertained ;—we 
say guilty, because, in a military point of view, he had committed 
a great crime in thus breaking the strict silence of the ranks. 

When the troops were drawn up on the parade, how many marches 
and counter-marches—how many “ dressings up” and ‘‘ dressings 
back”? were necessary to bring them properly into line! But all 
this was required to be done before the Emperor arrived. At length 
the drums beat,—and, behold! he came. His little cocked hat, 
his green hunting-coat, distinguished him amidst the crowd of 
princes and generals whose uniforms were covered with lace! 

The following anecdote relative to the great Frederick of Prus- 
sia is worth relating. During the Seven Years’ War, England was 
wearied of paying subsidies to Frederick, and endeavoured to with- 
draw from her alliance with Prussia. She did not however discon- 
tinue her hostilities towards France. The English fleet endeavoured 
to bombard Havre, but was repulsed with the greatest loss. Fre- 
derick was overjoyed when he received the tidings of this defeat ; 
he was delighted to think that those, who pretended to be his faith- 
ful allies, but who were really anxious to shake off that alliance, had 
been beaten by the French. ‘The English ambassador waited upon 
Frederick a short time after this circumstance. ‘ Well,” said the 
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King, with an ironical smile, “is it true that your fleet has been 
beaten by the French ?”—* Yes, Sire,” was the envoy’s answer ; 
‘it is too true; but we hope, with the succour of God, and by the 
force of our gallant navy, to have our revenge.”—‘‘ Ah! ah! you 
reckon upon the assistance of God!” cried old Frederick: ‘ do 
not trust to him; he is an ally who resembles all others : he deceives 
us sometimes.”—** True, Sire,” answered the ambassador ; “ but 
he costs nothing.” 

Many ladies follow their husbands to the army, either from 
motives of conjugal tenderness, or because their limited incomes do 
not permit them to support separate establishments. When the 
French entered on their campaigns, the females remained at the 
depét ; but the moment peace was proclaimed, they arrived at the 
encampment by carriages full at a time. They travelled in cabrio- 
lets—caleches—cars—and carts, or even walked, if they could not 
procure vehicles ; their chaste ears were perpetually liable to be 
shocked by coarse language; and at each halt, during the march of 
the enemy, their eyes encountered the most revolting sights. In 
Germany, the women, who followed the army, lived in the most 
comfortable manner, and totally aloof from aj] danger. This was 
not however the case when they proceeded to Spain, in which coun- 
try, as they journeyed along the roads, they were exposed, like the 
men, to the dangers of random shots, and when their escort fell into 
an ambuscade, they were treated in the most infamous manner by 
the Spanish ruffians. 

Our limits prevent us from extracting more elaborately from these 
very interesting volumes: we however bestow upon them our most 
decided approval, and felicitate the author upon having produced a 
very excellent book. He lets us into the mysteries of French mili- 
tary life, in all its various phrases, and introduces a variety of inte- 
resting anecdotes, many of which are entirely new to us, concerning 
the great warriors of the present and preceding centuries, without 
confining himself to those of any particular nation. He is not en- 
tirely a Bonapartist ;—that is, he does not possess the enthusiastic 
admiration for the great man which is usually perceived in the con- 
versation or writings of a Frenchman. He admits that he was a 
great—a very great general; but he does not allow that he was 
so universally popular with his army as has been asserted by other 
historians. On very few occasions, according to this writer, was 
Napoleon cheered by his warriors. We are however inclined to 
suspect the impartiality with which M. Blazé advances this asser- 
tion ; because none of his contemporaries have either started the 
Same opinion or corroborated his own. We shall not however enter 
upon any elaborate discussion on this subject ; but we close this 
article with a strong recommendation to our English readers to 
peruse the volumes that gave rise to it. 
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Art. XII.— The Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing. By the Hon. W. H. 
OssorneE. London: Colburn. 


A rapip glance at the carreer of the late extraordinary ruler of the 
Punjab, will form no unsuitable introduction to the journal of a mis- 
sion to his “‘ Court and Camp” which took place a short time pre- 
vious to his death. TheMarahajah was indeed a personage whose 
history has deeply interested all who take a concern in the relations 
and prosperity of our Indian empire ; and his name has been still 
further rendered familiar to the people of England by his kind 
treatment of individuals of our countrymen, who have approached 
him not only as political envoys and mercantile speculators, but of 
others who have penetrated his dominions as travellers or as mis- 
sionaries. His rise and progress, of themselves, although he had 
been altogether unconnected with British interests, would be the 
theme of a book of singular adventure and results. 

The Sikhs constitute a nation ; although till the rise of Runjeet 
Sing only consisting of a number of independent chiefs and their 
vassals or followers, who however grew formidable in the Punjab in 
proportion as the sway of the Court of Delhi became enfeebled ; 
profiting by every internal distraction, and whatever else, whether 
the misrule of the government, or the machinations of foreign foes, 
soon the ruin of the empire. So formidable had the Sikhs grown, 
not long after the middle of the last century, that when unitedly 
they took the field, they could muster not less, it has been said, 
than 70,000 horsemen. Was it to be wondered at, then, that rest- 
less chiefs, who found themselves thus situated and thus powerful, 
should extend their views of ambition beyond their wonted boun- 
daries, and that a taste for aggression should increase with every 
successful effort, and military skill keep pace with experience ? 

Runjeet, who was the descendant of one of these chieftain powers, 
ranked in regard to the numerical strength of his clan among the 
smallest. But the. sagacity and superior endowments of some of 
his immediate ancestors neutralised the inequality. His father is 
represented to have been a man of eminent abilities and extensive 
influence ; his moral qualities supplying the deficiency. 

The hero of our sketch was born in 1780 ; but like many others 
who in after life have astonished the world, his early years were 
anything but full of promise. He nearly fell a prey to the small- 
pox, when very young, and only recovered with a face frightfully 
marred, and the sight of but one eye. He was bereaved too of his 
father, when but a boy, and left to the guardianship of a mother, 
who, while indulging him in every wayward or licentious propensity, 
paid not the least regard to his education. He had not even the com- 
mon tuition to enable him to reador write. Self-willed no doubt, 
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decided in purpose, and conscious of power, he took upon himself 
the chief management when he was about his 17th year, getting rid 
of his mother, without delay, by countenancing, it is believed, her 
assassination ; a deed which, on account of her profligate conduct 
and bad character, seems not to have been unpopular. 

Towards the close of the century the Punjab was the theatre of 
several invasions by the Afghans, into whose hands Lahore, the 
capital, without resistance fell. Runjeet, who was ambitiously 
intent at the time on enterprises elsewhere, but ready to take advan- 
tage of every turn of affairs, in order to organize a kingdom—it 
mattered little by what means,—managed, by playing into the hands 
of the king of the Afghans, to get appointed viceroy, or ruler of 
Lahore. Having obtained a footing and established his sway in 
that place, and having by various means acquired very considerable 
power by binding to him, both by fear and favour, a number of fol- 
lowers, he turned upon the rival chiefs of his nation, forced them to 
quit the city, and succeeded, step by step, in acquiring a complete 
supremacy over them. 

Next, when the Afghan kingdom became distracted by civil war, 
—a monarchy of rapid and recent growth, and of as sudden disso- 
jution,—Runjeet seized upon the provinces belonging to it, situated 
on the eastern side of the Indus. A year or two after this, he pro- 
ceeded east and south of the Sutlege to extend his conquests, which 
was like to have involved him with the British, who forced him to 
retire, he acquiescing; and never since by any fast and loose mea- 
sures, or policy, acting contrary to the conditions agreed upon with 
such a gigantic neighbour. On the other hand, he hadthe penetra- 
tion to discover the superiority of European military training and 
discipline, and the wisdom to employ every method to have his own 
troops drilled and equipped in a similar manner. y Experienced 
European officers proferred him their services, especially some 
Frenchmen, who soon gained his confidence, and were promoted by 
him. The consequence was, that if he did not by wise civil instita- 
tions consolidate a kingdom, he at least had an army that secured 
his sovereignty at home, and rendered him more than a match for 
his Indian neighbours. 

Runjeet was never scrupulous as to the manner in which he dealt 
with weaker powers, whether enemies or friends; whether he met 
them in the field, or they submissively approached him, craving his 
protection. When,in 1812, Shah Shooja, the exiled king of the 
Afghans, sought an asylum at his court, the fugitive and his family 
were imprisoned, until starvation drove the unfortunate man to de- 
liver up the “ Mountain of Light,” the most valuable diamond 
known to exist. 

Repeated were Runjeet’s attempts, both by force and stratagem, 
before he succeeded in bringing Cachemire under his rule ; but he had 
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set his heart upon the spoil, and was not tobe diverted. But what 
was still more to his liking, he had, owing to the rebellions that 
broke out in 1818 among the Afghans, seized upon Peshawar. 
Since that time he had considerably extended his dominions, and 
would no doubt have proceeded much further, his ambition natu- 
rally growing more inordinate, had he not been kept within bounds 
‘by the British. 

The British have all along been sufficiently awake to the import- 
ance of Runjeet’s position whenever anything should arise to 
menace our dominions in the direction of Persia ; and have, by pre- 
sents, and by interviews of great pomp and imposing circumstance, 
endeavoured to cement an alliance to which the Maharajah ever con- 
tinued faithful. One of his passions was in horses ; and a present, a 
few years back, of some of the finest dray-steeds that England and 
money could produce, were forwarded to him. Not long after, Lord 
William Bentinck being assured of the Maharajah’s friendly dispo- 
sition, with a view to unite the relations between him and the 
British more closely, proposed a personal interview with him on the 
banks of the Sutlege, which took place, after the most magnificent 
fashion. Since that time no opportunity has been lost on either 
side of testifying their friendship and adherence, although some 
events have, within these two or three years, afforded us just cause 
for fearing that Runjeet might be tempted to consult the voice of 
his own sinister and ambitious purposes, even at the expense of a 
rupture with our Indian government. 

In 1838, the siege of Herat by the Persians, and the well- 
grounded suspicions that Russia was playing a deep game, and 
stimulating Persia to disturb our eastern relations on the frontier, 
led Lord Auckland, the author being his lordship’s military secretary, 
to visit Simlah, a beautiful station in the Himalaya mountains, 
having other‘objects in view than the ostensible one of enjoying the 
Cheltenham of our Indian presidencies ;—the invasion of Cabul and 
the restoration of Shah Sooja, as it now plainly appears, being among 
the objects of policy which the Governor was desirous to forward. 
Every reader of the newspapers must know of how much import- 
ance it was to have the Maharajah’s concurrence in the measures 
to be taken, and also how critical was the affair as concerned Lord 
Auckland’s situation, seeing that the Sikh chiefs had long and in- 
tently fixed their minds upon the conquest of Afghanistan. Then, 
what if the British should demand the restoration of the Mountain 
of Light and the territorial possessions which he had violent] 
seized beyond the Indus? ‘There was therefore much to fear that 
Runjeet’sjealousies and opposition to the Governor-General’s policy 
would be armed by all these circumstances. 

Lord Auckland having arrived at Simlah, soon afterwards was 
waited upon by ambassadors from Lahore, and of course promptly, 
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and in the most complimentary style, returned the courtesy; Mr. 
Osborne taking a prominent part in the mission. Hence his notes 
and narrative. 

We cannot say very much in behalf either of the novelty or the 
literary qualities of these notes, remembering what Burnes and 
others have recorded of the court and camp of Runjeet Sing. But 
such as they are they must possess rather more interest at this 
moment, than at any future period, the instability of the Maharajah’s 
kingdom being problematical. All we have to do, therefore, will be 
to copy out a few of the more striking of the notanda. 

The mission was received with oriental magnificence and _ barba- 
ric pomp, at Adeenuggur. Without further preface we quote the 
following particulars,— 


“‘Runjeet Sing possesses great personal courage, a quality in which the 
Sihks are supposed to be generally deficient ; and until the last few years, 
always led his troops into action himself. His character was formerly that 
of a generous and liberal master; and it was his custom to go into action 
with his arms covered with golden bracelets, and to-:reward with a pair of 
them any act of personal courage on the part of his soldiers which might 
happen to meet his observation. But the vice of old age, avarice, is fast 
creeping upon him ; and at this moment, two out of three of his regular 
infantry regiments at Peshowar are in a state of open mutiny for want of 
their pay, one of them being eighteen, and the other twenty-two nionths in 
arrears. With six millions sterling in his treasury at Amritsir, such is his 
love of money, that he will risk the loss of his kindgdom rather than open his 
hoards, and disgusts his people and army by this ill-timed and cruel parsi- 
mony ; at a time, too, when his most bitter enemies, Dost Mahommed Khan 
and the Affghans, are only watching for the first favourable opportunity to 
attempt his destruction. In the course of the afternoon, the maharajah’s 
head man came by his master’s orders to know if we should like to see his 
dancing girls ; adding that four of them, who had lately arrived from Cache- 
mire, were very handsome. Accordingly, after dinner, we repaired to a 
terrace on the banks of the canal, where we found eight young ladies as- 
sembled, and a display of fire-works prepared for our amusement on the 
opposite bank. The four Cachemirian girls were very pretty ; and one of 
them, Sabhoo by name, would have been thought beautiful anywhere. They 
were richly and gracefully dressed in scarlet and gold embroidered shawl 
dresses, with large and enormously loose petticoats of handsomely worked 
silk. Their head ornaments were singular and very becoming ; their glossy 
black hair hanging down the back in a number of long plaits, with gold 
coins and small bunches of pearls suspended to the ends, enormous strings 
of pearl for earrings, and large gold rings, with several pearls and emeralds 
attached to them, passed through their noses. They are very fair, with 
expressive countenances, and large and lovely eyes, but their beauty is much 
disfigured by the custom which prevails amongst all the Mogul women of 
covering the lower eyelid with gold leaf, which gives them a ghastly appear- 
ance. One of these girls, called the Lotus, is rather a celebrated character 
at the court of Lahore.” 
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Runjeet had a regiment of Amazons, of which corps. we are 


told :— 


‘In the evening, a detachment of the Amazons arrived with music and 
fireworks. The establishment of this corps was one of Runjeet Sing’s capri- 
cious whims, and the result of one of those drinking bouts which it was his 
delight, a few years ago, so frequently to indulge in ;—though latterly, the 
state of his health and the earnest remonstrances of his medical advisers have 
induced him to limit his potations within more moderate bounds. There 
were originally about one hundred and fifty of those fair warriors, who were 
selected from the prettiest girls in Cachemire, Persia, and the Punjab. 
They were magnificently dressed, armed with bows and arrows, and used 
frequently to appear on horseback, mounted en cavalier, for the amusement 
of the Maharajah. They are allowed a small sum daily for subsistence, and 
there are few of them who have not succeeded in obtaining grants of small 
villages from Runjeet Sing, the rents of which they receive—and many 
contrive to realize a considerable sum of money. ‘The Lotus told me she 


was the owner of seven good villages, received at different times from Run- 
jeet as marks of his favour.” 


A specimen of the Maharajah’s generosity and friendship :— 


** Returning home from a constitutional eanter before breakfast, I was 
overtaken by one of Runjeet’s Goorcherras, with a message from his master, 
begging me to meet him at his artillery practice-ground, ‘where he was then 
waiting for me. On reaching the spot, I found him sitting in a sort of 
gilded litter with glass doors and windows, accompanied by a few Sihk 
horsemen, and young Heera Sing, who was in the litter with him. He 
immediately commenced his usual string of questions :—‘ Did you see my 
Cachemirian girls?’ ‘ How did you like them?’ ‘Are they handsomer 
than the women of Hindostan?’ ‘ Are they as handsome as English women ?’ 
‘Which of them did you admire most?’ I replied, that I admired them all 
very much, and named the two | thought the spe, 280 He said, * Yes,’ 
they are pretty, but I have got some more who are handsomer, and | will 
send them this evening, and you had better keep the one you like best.’ 
I of course expressed my gratitude for such unbounded liberality ; and his 
answer was, ‘ I have got plenty more.’ ” 


Concerning the Mountain of Light :— 


** It is valued at three millions sterling, is very brilliant, and without a 
flaw of any kind. Runjeet was anxious to know what it would be valued at 
in England, and whether we had ever seen so fine a one, &c. His string of 
pearls was, I think, if possible, even handsomer than the diamond; they are 
about 300 in number, and literally the size of small marbles, all Picked 
pearls and round, and perfect both in shape and colour. ® P 
Two hours before he died he sent forall his jewels, and gave the famous dia- 
mond, called ‘ The Mountain of Light,’ said to be the largest in the world, 
to a Hindoo temple, his celebrated string of pearls to another, and his 
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favourite fine horses, with all their jewelled trappings, worth 300,000/., toa 
third.” 


We before stated that Runjeet had a wonderful passion for horses, 
and cared not the cost to have his fancy satisfied. As a proof :— 


** T took (says Mr. O.) the opportunity of asking him about the celebrated 
horse Leili, to attain which he had embroiled himself in a tedious and 
expensive war with a neighbouring province. He told me that the horse 
was the most perfect animal he had ever seen, but that he was now very 
old and almost worn out, but that he would send for him in order that I 
might see him. Runjeet’s passion for horses amounts almost to insanity, 
at least such was the case a few years ago, though, at present, age has tamed 
that as well as other less harmless passions. Avaricious as he is, he did 
not appear to regret the enormous sum he had sqandered to obtain posses- 
sion of this animal (upwards of thirty thousand pounds), and still less does 
he regret the vast loss of life to his people, or of character to himself, 
which this barefaced and unjustifiable robbery entailed upon him. So 
determined was he to obtain Leili, that he kept the son of the chief in whose 
possession the animal was supposed to be, a boy of twelve years of age, a 
close prisoner in his court. In vain he was assured that the horse was dead ; 
his answer was, ‘ You will remain a prisoner till he is found.’ He kept his 
word ; and not until the horse was delivered to him was the boy permitted 
to depart.” 


He was a monster in the way of licentiousness and debauchery. 
Proofs :— 


‘On my return home, I met the Maharajah taking his usual ride. He 
was very inquisitive as to where I had been, and Inever saw him in so good 
a humour or such high spirits. After a good deal of gossip upon 
various subjects, he said ‘ You have never been at one of my drinking par- 
ties ; it is bad work drinking, now the weather is so hot; but as soon as we 
have a good rainy day, we will have one.’ I sincerely trust it will not rain 
at all during our stay, for, from all accounts, nothing can be such a nuisance 
as one of these parties. His wine is extracted from raisins, with a quan- 
tity of pearls ground to powder, and mixed with it, for no other reason 
(that I can hear) than to add to the expense of it. It is made for himself 
alone ; and though he sometimes gives a few bottles to some of his favour- 
ite chiefs, it is very difficult to be procured, even at the enormous price of 
one gold mohur for a small bottle. It is as strong as aquafortis, and as, at 
his parties, he always helps you himself, it is no easy matter to avoid excess. 
He generally, on these occasions, has two or three Hebes in the shape of 
the prettiest of his Cachemirian girls to attend upon himself and guests, and 
gives way to every species of licentious debauchery. He fell violently in 
love with one of these fair cup-bearers about two years ago, and actually 
married her, after parading her on a pillion before himself on horseback, 
through the camp and city, for two or three days, to the great disgust of all 
his people. The only food allowed you at these drinking bouts are fat 
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quails stuffed with all sorts of spices, and the only thing to allay your thirst, 
naturally consequent upon eating such heating food, is this abominable liquid 
fire. Runjeet himself laughs at our wines, and says that he drinks for 
excitement, and that the sooner that object is attained the better. Of all 
the . wines we brought with us as a present to him from the governor-gene- 
ral, consisting of port, claret, hock, champagne, &c., the whiskey was the 
only thing he liked. During these potations he generally orders the attend- 
ance of his dancing girls, whom he forces to drink his wine, and, when he 
thinks them sufficiently excited, uses all his powers to set them by the ears, 
the result of which is a general action, in the course of which they tear one 
another almost to pieces. They pull one another’s nose and earrings by 
main force, and sometimes even more serious accidents occur; Runjeet sit- 
ting by encouraging them with the greatest delight, and exclaiming to his 
guests, ‘ Burra tomacha, burra tomacha’ (great fun).” 


And yet he had a sort of religion about him, grossly superstitious 
certainly. He rarely undertook any expedition without consulting 
a particular book, and this he did by having slips of paper, placed 
at certain passages containing opposite directions, drawn by lot. 

ne punishments—their kinds and summary infliction, we read 
thus :— 


‘*‘'Was awakened this morning, at three o’clock, by the return of the 
Shuta surwar we had despatched the evening before ; he came back covered 
with blood, and stripped to the skin, with the account of his having been 
attacked about seven miles from Lahore by a band of Akalees. They had 
cut off one of his fingers, taken his camel, carbine, and pistols, all his clothes 
and his despatches, and then told him he might return as fast as he pleased. 
Sent him off to the Maharajah to make his complaint to him: he returned 
in the course of the afternoon, having received one hundred rupees for his 
camel, another hundred for his arms and clothes, and fifty for his finger, 
and upon the whole seeming very well satisfied. Runjeet has sent some of 
his cavalry after the Akalees, and if he catches any of them they will lose 
one, if not both of their arms, or perhaps a leg instead. His executions are 
very prompt and simple, and follow quickly on the sentence: one blow of 
an axe, and then some boiling oil to immerse the stump in, and stop all 
effusion of blood, is all the machinery he requires for his courts of justice. 
He is himself accuser, judge, and jury; and five minutes is about the 
duration of the longest trial at Lahore.” 


Concerning the Akalees, which Runjeet in a great measure re- 
pressed and controlled, but who, since his death are again ravaging 
the country, we are told:— 


‘I unfortunately got amongst a band of Akalees, and had to endure the 
usual quantity of abuse and blackguardism they make a point of so lavishly 
distributing to every one they meet. They are, without any exception, the 
most insolent and worthless race of people in India. They are religious 
fanatics, and acknowledge no ruler and no laws but their own ; think nothing 
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of robbery, or even murder, should they happen to be in the humonr for it. 
They move about constantly, armed to the teeth, and it is not an uncommon 
thing to see them riding about with a drawn sword in each hand, two more 
in their belt, a matchlock at their back, and three or four quoits fastened 
round their turbans. The quoit is an arm peculiar to this race of people; 
it is a steel ring, varying from six to nine inches in diameter, and about an 
inch in breadth, very thin, and the edges ground very sharp; they are said 
to throw it with such accuracy and force, as to be able to lop off a limb at 
sixty or eighty yards’ distance; but I have several times invited them to 
show their dexterity, without witnessing any proof of it that could convince 
me of the truth of this supposed accuracy.” 


With a sketch of Lord Auckland’s interview with the Maharajah 


we conclued :— 


“In the champ de drap d'or of Ferozpoor, Lord Auckland appeared 
with the imposing magnificence of an Indian potentate; and though the 
uniforms of the vice-regal staff were eclipsed by the jewels and chain armour 
of the Sikh Sirdars, the Governor-General, with his immense retinue and 
his escort of fifteen thousand men, was quite a match for the monarch of 
the Punjab. Besides the ceremonious interchange of visits, the principal 
objects of attraction appear to have been the splendid illuminations of the 
great mosque and city of Ferozpoor, and the military manceuvres of the troops 
of both nations, in which none made so superb a display as the body-guards 
of Runjeet. They were formed in a lane through which the Governor- 
General and his court had to pass, one troop dressed in yellow satin, with 
gold scarfs and shawls, the other in cloth of gold, scarlet, purple, or yellow ; 
their arms all of gold; they had long beards down to their waists ; and their 
heads were enveloped in a drapery of silver or gold tissue, which was 
brought over their beards to protect them from the dust.” 





Art. 1X.—Social Life in Germany illustrated in the Acted Dramas of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Amelia of Saxony. Translated by Mrs. 
Jameson. 2 Vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1840. 


Out of some fifteen dramas by the Princess, Mrs. Jameson has 
selected five, not so much for their real intrinsic excellence, as on 
account of the light which they shed upon German manners, and 
the taste there prevalent in theatrical matters. Another thing no 
doubt has actuated Mrs. Jameson; she has long laboured to prove 
that the social position of her own sex is false ; and her continued 
exertion is, to shew to the world that the trammels and disabilities, 
which surround and encumber the condition of woman, be they 
legal or conventional, are injurious,—shutting her out from honour- 
able redress where she is oppressed, and from the means of honest 
subsistence where she is destitute. We confess that we have never 
yet learned from this remarkable writer and powerful thinker, what 
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are the definite means by which the emancipation and exaltation 
referred to are to be brought about, nor what are the practical 
benefits either to the sex, or, what must be a more important con- 
sideration still, to society that would result from the imagined 
change. We do not see that the following portion of a dialogue 
can in any way enlighten the reader on the subject. The passage 
is taken from the Introduction, which is thrown into the form of 
dialogue, in order, of course, to allow of a discursive method. Medon 
is an objector; Alda, (Mrs. Jameson) takes the asserter’s side :— 


‘‘ Medon. To confound together the social duties of the two sexes is surely 
a most dangerous and most absurd mistake ; and this is the point at issue. 
——Alda, My astonishment, is, that it could ever have been mooted: it never 
had been, were woman in her natural position. Medon. And what do you 
call her natural position ?—Alda. She is the helpmate of man. The squaw 
who bears her husband’s hunting tackle, and cooks his meal, is in her natu- 
ral position, relatively to the state ofsociety in which she lives. So was Madame 
Rowland, when she acted as her husband’s secretary, wrote for him, spoke 
for him, and died for him.—Medon. Then, whatever man may do, woman 
may do ?— Alda. Can she ?—but it is not a question—she cannot !—youcan- 
not overcome organic differences. My profession of faith, since you call for 
it, may be summed up in a few words. I believe that men and women were 
created one in species ; equally rational beings with improvable faculties ; 
equally responsible to God for the use or abuse of the faculties intrusted to 
them ; equally free to choose the good and refuse the evil; equally destined 
to an equal immortality—Medon. All this I devoutly believe.-—Alda. 
Well, then, this being granted, I do not see that the divine gospel law, 
under which we live, makes any distinction in the amount of virtue, purity 
of heart and person, and self-control, required in the two sexes. Do you 
admit this ?—Medon. I must admit it: (aside) in theory !—Alda. Then, 
as a consequence, will you not admit that any merely conventional law ~ 
which permits or creates inequality in this respect, must be productive of 
gross injustice and mutual depravation ; and that if women could resist it, 
she were right to do so.—Medon. If she could Alda. She would, 
believe me! But to proceed : this Christian principle of the moral equality 
of the two sexes being fully recognised, then it appears to me that the order- 
ing of domestic life is our sacred province, indissolubly linked with the 
privileges and pleasures as well as the pains and duties of maternity ; that it 
is our vocation, in the real and in the figurative sense, to keep the fire bur- 
ning pure and clear on the domestic hearth ; and that the exclusive manage- 
ment of the executive affairs of the community at large belongs to men, as 
the natural result of their exemption from those duties and infirmities which 
the maternal organisation is entailed on the female half of the creation.— 
Medon. Your theory, like that of the writer of ‘Woman’s Mission,’ sup- 

es all women to be mothers, or to have a home; and this is not the fact. 
—Alda.—That it is not the fact, is a consideration which would lead us to 
the source of many contradictions and disorders. But you have had my 
theory ; the practical part of the question would lead us too far at present— 
another time.”’ 
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We at once admit that the doctrine of the equality of the sexes, 
(not identity but parallelism) in regard to moral and intellectual 
displays, if further proof were required, receives powerful support 
and beautiful illustration from the volumes before us,—both by the 
translator and the translated. We also think that Mrs. Jameson in 
her desultory colloquy has not diverged far from the spirit of some 
of the five dramas, nor sought without relation to some of the les- 
sons taught by the Princess, in thus declaiming upon the privileges 
of woman, to intrude her opinions where better things might have 
had room. We only confess to our continued want of perception 
as respects the precise nature both of her theory, and of the practi- 
cal.details, as well beneficial result which she contemplates. 

Upon the Dramas themselves we do not feel ourselves competent 
to enter into particular or lengthened criticism. Certainly they 
are constructed, as regards plot, incident, situation, and language, 
in a way that would not please an English audience. Their sim- 
plicity, their pathos at times, their quiet humour on other occasions, 
—their reality and faithful touches, animated although these be and 
carrying home searching truths,—other excellencies ever inter- 
changing place or uniting, but destitute of belaboured adornment, 
and of imagery,—are not things which alone would be popular in 
this country. We have become accustomed too much to the high 
reasonings of the melodrama, to relish plain and wholesome fare; 
and even in the higher departments, we look for more passion, loftier 
range of action, more majestic composition, and grander contri- 
vances than the Princess’s productions exhibit, and than her object, 
—that of illustrating the domestic life of Germany, required. Per- 
haps she fails, however, in some measure, as regards that which 
ought ever to be the object, and must ever be the best effect of any 
composition, dramatic or otherwise,—perhaps Vice and Virtue are 
not confronted with sufficient regard to intrinsic opposition and 
never to be reconciled relation, so as to show us the utter deformity, 
the odiousness of the one, and the beauty, grace, and charms of the 
other. 

We shall not present any outline of the story of any one of these 
Dramas; neither attempt any analysis illustrated by extracts, which 
unless most inconveniently long, would fail to convey the charm of 
simplicity that pervades each play, in regard to development of cha- 
racter. But there are some other things in the volumes which we 
can in some degree understand and appreciate, which are sufficient 
to engage us; and which relieve us from the task of taking into par- 
ticular consideration the merits of the Dramas. Mrs. Jameson 
gives not only a General Introduction, but Notes to each piece, 
which are in themselves interesting and beautiful in no common 
way; and which, when combined with the productions of the Prin- 
cess must obtain for the work an unusual popularity. The work, 
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in short, is a valuable contribution to literature, British literature 
in particular. The only thing, therefore, that we have now to do 
is to follow the translator and annotator, and copy out some of the 
information as well as speculation in which she indulges; generally 
remarking that we are at a loss whether most to admire Mrs, 
Jameson’s depth of penetration, acquaintance with German and 
human life, earnest eetantn, or point and polish of composition. 

The very first thing that will occur to any reader who scans the 
title of these volumes, must be, where and how got the Princess— 
**a Princess of one of the proudest and most ancient of the sovereign 
houses of Europe, the sister of a reigning king, one hedged round 
from infancy by an almost impassable barrier of court etiquette, and 
in mind, manners, and appearance a most feminine and unassuming 
creature,’—where got she the materials, how did the opportunities 
turn up, when was the education afforded that could enable her to 
step forward “in a department of literature the most arduous in 
itself, the furthest removed from her position in society, and her 
sphere of observation and experience—the drama of actual common 
life?” The answer will be found in the extract that follows, taken 
from the translator’s Introduction and couched in the dialogue where 
Medon and Alda are the colloquists :— 


The Princess Amelia [born in 1794], then ten years old, was educated 
by her two aunts, the Queen Maria Amelia, and the Princess Maria The- 
resa, wife of her uncle Antony, both distinguished women. The etiquette 
of the court of Saxony was exceedingly minute and severe. The princesses 
were brought up in strict seclusion. ‘ Their foot,’ as the song says, ‘might 
never touch the ground ;’ and I have heard that one of them, when these 
punctilious disabilities were removed, made it her first request to be allowed 
to cross on foot the beautiful bridge over the Elbe, on which she had looked 
daily from her palace window for twenty years of her life. Had the old - 
order of things gone on in the old orderly way, I cannot conceive the possi- 
bility of a Saxon princess becoming a writer for the public stage ; but the 
world convulsion had begun before the birth of the Princess Amelia, and, 
by the time she was twelve years old, it had shaken to their very foundations 
the thrones, powers, and princedoms of Germany. Old grandeurs sat 
lamenting, and cut but a sorry figure, and old forms became as old rags.— 
Medon. And, what is more, all the patching and bedizening they have had 
since does not seem to have entirely restored them to public respect.— Alda. 
From this time till 1815, the princess Amelia shared in all the vicissitudes 
of her family: saw her uncle-king twice exiled from his estates, and twice 
restored, a prisoner—and again on this throne ; and during these chances, 
and changes, and reverses, which occurred during the most momentous 
period of a woman’s life, from the age of twelve to that of three-and-twenty, 
what Amelia of Saxony, with all her good and rare gifts of nature, her 
quick perceptions, and quick sympathies, might be feeling, and thinking, 
and suffering, and learning, we have no means of ascertaining; only the 
result is before us, and it is most remarkable. Would not any one have 
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imagined that the tremendous drama played before her eyes, the sound of 
battle thunder in her ears, would have given a high poetical turn to her 
mind—inspired gorgeous themes of tragedy, wondrous and pitiful ? 
A kingdom for a stage—princes to act, 
, And monarchs to behold the swelling scene? 


No such thing ! Borne on the surface of that great wave which had wrecked 
and overwhelmed empires, she was floated, as it were, into quite another 
hemisphere—the new world of real and popular life; awakening far more 
curiosity, sympathy, and interest, than the. game of war and ambition played 
by her equals around her. What opportunities were granted to study variety 
of scenes and variety of characters—‘ to grapple with real nature’—to extend 
on every side her sphere of observation, at an age when the fresh youthful 
mind was warm to every impression, were not then lost ;—were, onthe 
contrary, put to most profitable use, though, perhaps, unconsciously. From 
their retreat at Prague, she returned with her family, in 1815, to inhabit 
the palace of her ancestors at Dresden—a very different being, I imagine, 
from what she would have been had she never left it ; yet—no, I correct 
myself: not different in being, but different in working. The nature would 
have been there—the power; but would it ever have received the current 
stamp of authenticity, which only act and performance could give it ?—That 
is the point.” 





There is a truth of higher and wider importance, than at first 
sight may occur to the reader, to be traced in connection and in 
answer to these words—‘ That is the point.” The plays may be all 
very fine ; they may be remarkably popular, and even effective in 
reforming those who study them. But they also convey a stri 
collateral lesson of no mean value that is generally lost sight of,— 
they show us how the multitude should sympathize with the exalted, 
—and tell to the world that genius, virtue, purity, humanity, and 
all lovely affection are not confined to any one class,—are not, as 
appears to be frequently imagined, banished from palaces and royal 
courts. Says one of the interlocutors :— 


“Tf ‘many a gem of purest ray serene’ lie hidden in dark unfathomable 
depths of poverty and misery, many a flower born to diffuse fragrance and 
blessedness through God’s world, droops faint, or runs rank in the confined 
atmosphere of a court, or in some similar hot-bed, where light and heat 
(which are truth and love) are admitted by measure. It were to be wished 
that the two extremes of society could be a little more just to each other ; 
while you shall hear the vulgar great wondering and speculating over genius 
and refinement in a Ploughman Poet and a Corn-Law Rhymer, you shall see 
the vulgar little, incredulous of the human sympathies, the tender yearn- 
ings, the brilliant though often unemployed capacities of those lifted above 
their sordid wants and cares: yet are they all one brotherhood and sister- 
hood. —Many a genius rests mute and inglorious within ‘a trophied vault as 
well as in a village church-yard, equally stifled and smothered up by impe- 
diments nd obstructions infinite.” 
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How very beautiful and arresting are these sentiments! The 
must inspire the reader with an earnest longing to have the whole 
of the translator’s lucubrations before him. We must therefore 
in the meanwhile do what in us lies, to gratify the desire; not b 
referring to any more of the statements explanatory of the Prin- 
cess’s fortunes, but to elucidatory matter as regards not merely in- 
dividual plays, but life in various phases in Germany. There is ex- 
traordinary merit in the passages to be quoted. They are surcharged 
with thought and meaning; the writer’s soul gives the eloquence of 
the strain. | 

One of the Dramas is called the “ Princely Bride,” and the long 
extract that now follows is Mrs. Jameson’s illustration of the class 
of life which the piece pictures :— 


** The English reader may imagine the Princess-Bride, the heroine of the 
drama, to be the daughter of one of the petty sovereigns of the German Con- 
federation,—of some duke, or grand duke, or prince, with a territory perhaps 
half as large as Yorkshire, and a revenue of two or three hundred thousand 
a year. The daughter of such a prince would, in these days, receive an edu- 
cation very similar to that of our female aristocracy of the highest rank. 
She would be as carefully instructed in the usual accomplishments; her 
intellect as well cultivated within the usual bounds ; and she would be even 
more watchfully excluded from all knowledge of her own nature, and the 
nature of the wide, many-peopled world around her, with which she must 
never come into contact but under artificial or illusive circumstances. She 
would be taught that the first duties of her high station were an affable de- 
meanour to her inferiors, and charity to the poor ; and while the whole ten- 
dency of the education given to her, and the circumstances of her position 
would be to foster individual pride, the slightest assumption of it would be 
suppressed, because it would remain unprovoked by any competition of pre- 
tentions; or checked, because it would be regarded as a fault of manner— 
unpopular, unprincess-like, unlady-like. * * * At the age of eighteen or 
twenty, a marriage is arranged for her with some neighbouring prince, 
whose alliance is considered advantageous. There is an exchange of em- 
bassies, proposals, pictures, letters, and the thing is settled. Marriages by 
proxy between parties who have never seen each other are less frequent than 
formerly, since it has become more the fashion for hereditary grand dukes 
and serene highnesses to travel about the world, and use at least a negative 
discretion in these matters: still they do take place. One of my best and 
kindest friends in Germany was a lady whose office it had been, in quality 
of Grandemaitresse, to see a young and beautiful princess espoused by proxy, 
and conduct her afterwards from her imperial home to the court of her hus- 
band some thousand miles off. But to return to the princess whose desti- 
nies we are following in fancy—the princess of our drama. Brought up in 
retirement, surrounded by sentimental women whose education has been as 
confined as her own, allthe fervour of her German imagination—all'the fresh 
feelings of her young heart only waiting to be kindled and called forth, she 
consents to the marriage arranged for her as a matter of course, and, as a mat- 
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ter of course, probably falls in love with the ideal she has formed of her 
unseen husband. On reaching her new home, she sees the man to whom 
she has been given, the very opposite of all she had pictured him in fancy ; 
or possibly finds him, as in the drama, devotedly attached to another, (and 
such was the fate of one of the loveliest and most accomplished among the 
princesses of Germany ;) happy, however, if, were she meets weakness or 
indifference, she find not unworthiness also. Then comes the awakening, 
reluctant and slow; there is a wringing at the heart, asharp, silent strug- 
gle, which, in the cherished pride of sex and of position, she hides from all, 
and with which, in her simplicity, she reproaches herself as with a crime 
hitherto unheard of and uncommitted; and then, if a weak passionate 
woman, she becomes miserable or profligate through all the usual gradations, 
and dies of ennui; but if, like the princess of our drama, she be gifted, and 
high-minded, and high principled, she turns for consolation to pureand lofty 
sources: she patronises art, and does good as well as she may,—her best 
intentions and purposes still subject to practical error from the confined 
sphere and intense ignorance of humanity in which she has been educated : 
she takes a pride in gathering to her little court men distinguished in litera- 
ture and science ; she even obtains quietly and silently the upper hand in 
the government; for it is the inevitable law of God and nature, that where 
the power is, there will the rule be also, in spite of Salique laws and any 
other laws. Then she may have children, in whom she centres her plea- 
sure and her pride; in educating them, she in a manner new educates her- 
self. She cultivates the promising talents of her eldest son, the hereditary 
prince, or sees him in silent despair become like his father, weak and dissi- 
pated. Her younger sons enter the military service of one of the great 
powers, Prussia or Austria, become captains or colonels, wearing rich uni- 
forms and half a dozen orders, and spending a small paternal allowance in 
addition to their pay. The daughters of the Princess-Bride are brought up 
as their mother was before them; sighing, she sees them one after another 
depart from her to fulfil a destiny similar to her own; but without a sus- 
picion that all this is not in the essential nature of things: and the once 
hopeful and feeling heart, and the once bright and aspiring mind, subdued at 
last to the element in which she moves, she goes through her state and court 
duties, holds her grand et petit cercle with habitual grace and suppressed 
ennui, plays piquet every night with the prince, sees every day the same 
faces, and does and says every day the same things ;—and so she dies, leav- 
ing behind her, perhaps, one favourite Hofdame to grieve for her, and the 
pensioners on her bounty to weep for her—or for their pensions—and there 
is an end.” 


In England, we trust a recent alliance will present no parallel to 
this picture. Hitherto, indeed, there has been no resemblance. 

But the Princess Amelia of Saxony loves to walk forth among 
humbler orders of society ; and Mrs. Jameson accompanies her with 
equal ardour, penetration, and illustrative eloquence. The subject 
of our concluding extract is Betrothing in different states of Ger- 
many 
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“Another point requiring some further explanation is the ceremony of 
betrothing, (Verlobung,) previous to the solemnization of a marriage. It 
has been frequently alluded to in the former dramas; but as it formsa prin- 
cipal incident in the plot of the ‘ Young Ward,’ I have reserved till now 
what I had to remark on the subject. The ‘ Verlobung,’ or betrothing, is 
often, but not always, a solemn ceremony. ‘ Sich verloben’ means, gene- 
rally, that in answer to formal proposals the lover is formally accepted by 
the lady or her family; then, if there be no reason for keeping the affair a 
secret, the relations and intimate friends on both sides are assembled, and 
the young people are presented as ‘ verlobt,’ (i. e. affianced.) Sometimes 
an exchange of rings takes place in token of this engagement: I frequently 
met young ladies in company who wore the ‘ Verlobungs-ring.’ The couple 
thus affianced are henceforth ‘ Braut and Brautigam,’ (7. e. bride and bride- 
groom, which exactly answers to the French fiancé, fiancée); and visits are 
paid in society with the two names printed on the same card; or it is 
announced to all whom it may concern in the public papers, and congratu- 
latory visits are paid inreturn. Ifthe parties are noble, they are presented 
together at court as ‘verlobte.’ These ceremonies vary little in the differ- 
ent states of Germany. The custom of betrothing has, like all human insti- 
tutions, its advantages and disadvantages. As a considerable time must 
often elapse before the gentleman is in a position to marry, it is an advan- 
tage that the intimacy between the engaged parties should not be subject to 
misapprehension, and the lady’s reputation suffer from the gentleman’s assi- 
duities ; that she should not be exposed to the attentions of other men, nor 
they to the mistake of falling in love with her. It is also an advantage that 
this facility of intercourse enables persons to judge more truly of each other, 
to see more clearly what chance of happiness they may have in each other’s 
society before they are linked together by amore sacred tie ; for it not un- 
frequently happens that this better knowledge of each other leads to the 
cancelling of the engagement ere it be too late. On the other hand, when 
this intercourse lasts too long, it sometimes has evil consequences ; not only 
in the hope deferred that maketh the heart sick, but others more fatal still. 
Then, as the bridegroom is expected to devote every leisure moment to the 
society of his betrothed, as he attends her to all public places and to every 
party, (for it is not considered good manners to invite them separately,) 
as they are invariably seated next to each other, they have time to 
become tolerably tired of each other’s society before marriage, and have no- 
thing left to say. As little restraint is placed on their intercourse, and as it 
is the gentleman’s duty to be very much in love, he is sometimes reduced 
to the dilemma so humorously stated by Rosalind, ‘ gravelled for lack of 
matter,’ &c. &c. In fact, the display of tenderness is such now and then, 
even in a room full of people, as to make the rest of the company look 
rather foolish and feel themselves rather de trop. Perpetual and devoted 
attention on the gentleman’s part during this interval, be it longer or shorter, 
is a thing of course not to be dispensed with: hence it will sometimes hap- 
pen that the poor fiancé is glad to be relieved at last from this display of 
tenderness obligato by the rites of marriage. A neglect of all little graceful 
attentions immediately ensues to the utter consternation of the poor wife, 
who is apt to mistake for a change of feeling what is only a change of man- 
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ner. Notwithstanding these remarks, I should say that, considering the 

culiar constitution of German society, the advantages of the custom far 
exceed its disadvantages. It appears to me that a familiar and confidential 
intercourse, when not too long protracted, increases the chance of eventual 
happiness to both parties, and is on the whole particularly favourable to 


woman. 


If the Dramas with Mrs. Jameson’s Notes do not communicate 

a complete picture of German life in the petty states, including 
every grade, they yet go so deep into many of its recesses, and 
portray so clearly what is seized upon, as to shed a light far 
around. 


== 
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Art. XIV.—Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor to the Boorendo 
Pass in the Himalaya Mountains, §c. By Masor Sin Wm. Ltoyp. 
2 vols. Madden and Co. 


Besipes the “ Narrative,” we have in these volumes, ‘ Captain 
Alexander Gerard’s Account of an Attempt to penetrate by Bek. 
hur to Garoo, and the Lake Manasarowara: with a Letter from the 
lateJ. G. Gerard, Esq., detailinga visit to the Shatool, and Boorendo 
Passes, for the purpose of determining the line of snow on the 
Southern Face of the Himalaya, &c., with Maps,” the whole edited 
by George Lloyd. So far as the scientific facts ascertained by these 
tourists are concerned, they have already been given to the learned 
world in scraps, by means of various channels; yet such a mode of 
publication must always fail of accomplishing that which science as 
well as the interests of popular knowledge require. We are glad 
therefore that the whole has now appeared in an uniform and easily 
accessible shape ; and a more valuable and engaging work we would 
strive in vain at this moment to name among the recent mass of new 
books. Not only is the field of investigation treated of, nearly new 
to the pioneers of science, but its features and the scope it opens for 
speculation and discovery, isunparalleled,—-without a rival for mag- 
nificence. Again, everything is pressing on which economical and 
political considerations can suggest to give to the Himalaya range 
mighty importance. 

Speaking of these mountains in a scientific sense, as offering pe- 
culiarities of scenery, of soil, of vegetation, &c., they are deserving of 
the most patient and full iuquiries. The highest elevations on the 
face of the earth belong to this range; it is the treasury of many 
of the rivers that distinguish most remarkably thousands of miles, 
and the very extremes of India. But what is still more remarkable, 
life here—vegetable and animal, is fresh, vigorous, andattractive, at 
points above the level of the sea, which in other quarters of the 


globe are bound by eternal frost, and for ever buried in snow; offer- 
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ing no spot for the foot to plant itself, or for man to abide. Here, 
too, the atmosphere on account of its matchless purity enables the eye 
to take in a panorama, on some occasions, according to Major Lloyd's 
calculation, of 180 miles in mountain line. It is manifest then that 
the inviting and kindly climate of these mountains, throughout a vast © 
extent, must hereafter render them the scene of frequent investig- 
ation. 

How apt is one when speaking of the vastness and other grand 
features, such as the pinnacled and outspread world of snows, to. 
use the terms eternal, unchangeable, and the like! And yet, as 
will be impressively brought home to the conceptions of the reader, 
there is really nothing permanent, nothing stable on the tops or 
around the brows, the waists, and the feet, of these measureless 
elevations. The Indus and the Ganges are fed, are at times over- 
whelmed, so to speak, by the melted snows; rocks are constantly 
rolling from the heights, to be gradually crumbled into smaller 
fragments and at length intothe elements of fertile soils, in nature’s 
grandest laboratory, again to be carried to distant shores, there to 
deposit the germs of life and wealth. 

A good many years have elapsed since the tours, the accounts of 
which are here before us, were performed. ‘The Major may be said 
to have been a pleasure-tourist, and therefore his journal will be by 
far the best fitted to amuse and instruct the general reader, because 
the contributions of the brothers Gerard were strictly scientific in 
purpose and details. ‘The “‘ Narrative”’ is animated and adorned to 
a high degree ; it abounds with fine feeling, the author rising with 
his subjects to intense pitches of description, having been keenly 
alive to the marvels which he beheld, and apparently writing at 
moments when the enchantment was upon him, and inspiration 
guided the pen. How often the editor, who is his son, and a poet, 
has lent the touches of his pencil we cannot say; but he cannot have 
materially altered the narrative, otherwise we could not have felt 
the truth and apprehended the individuality of the tourist’s emotions, 
as well as so distinctly seen that which he endeavours to picture, as 
we have done. These few explanatory and general observations 
may in some measure help our readers to enter upon a perusal of 
the following extracts with something like adequate understanding, 
and relish. But first, we must look for a moment into the other 
portions of the work, which although, as already stated, essentially 
of a scientific nature, and therefore not addressing themselves often 
to the popular reader, yet occasionally afford snatches of description 
that are arresting, as regards scenery, adventure, and danger ; and 
which not only serve to enhance the conception which Major 
Lloyd’s glowing pictures convey, but to satisfy the reader that these 
enterprising and enthusiastic gentlemen could not have many 
opportunities for indulging a taste for fine writing. Let us join the 
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Captain for a few moments as he passes into Thibet, that we may 
form an idea of the reign of king frost in part of the Himalaya 
range. 


‘The road from this, vid Shealkhur to Ludak, crosses over several very 
lofty ridges; yet it is travelled throughout the whole winter, and is never 
impassable on account of the snow. I heard such frightful accounts of the 
severity of the frost, that I was desirous of seeing how the people clothed 
themselves; and next morning Putee Ram came to me attired in his winter 
dress. This was a garment of sheep-skin with sleeves ; the fleecy side 
inwards, and the exterior covered over with sooklat (blanket) ; trousers of 
the same, and long woollen stockings; above them boots, with a leather 
shoe stuffed for two inches with wool; gloves of thick flannel reaching 
above the elbows. In addition to all this, he had a blanket round his waist, 
another over his shoulders, and a shawl wrapped about his head and face. 
Such, he said, was the garb ofa traveller in the winter season; and that he 
himself was always accompanied by a mule-load of blankets, and another 
dress similar to the above, which were all required at night when they were 
obliged to repose upon the snow.” 


Hence it appears that while Iceland and Lapland have parallel 
scenes of hyperborean severity in other parts of the globe, there is 

et a considerable diversity in the styles of travelling, and in the 
habits of the people, as will more fully appear from the account 
given of a Tartar guide’s outfitting and arrangements :— 


**T had ten days’ supplies ready, and I might have got more grain had I 
waited longer. I was anxious, however, to set off for Speetee, soI told our 
friend Putee Ram that I might be detained fifteen or twenty days, by a fall 
of snow or other circumstances, and I asked his advice: he replied, 
‘Never fear; I'll equip you for a journey of thirty or forty days, and make 
a real Tartar of you.’ I told him to be quick, and he said he would have 
everything ready in the evening. I doubted his words, but to my surprise 
he returned about sunset with a large flock of sheep, exclaiming, this is the 
way we Tartars travel. He bade me dismiss the porters I had to carry the 
grain, who might return by the route of the Sutluj, where they were sure 
to be supplied with provisions. I accordingly did so, and he said the plan 
was to load the sheep with the grain, and when it was finished, the sheep 
were to be killed and eaten.” 


Were it possible to carry reindeer alive to the Himalaya moun- 
tains, they would, we imagine, be wonderfully serviceable to the 
natives and to travellers. But the disposal and planting of the 
different classes of creatures, vegetable and animal, have been con- 
ducted by Almighty Sovereignty in a manner that is far better 
equalized than man could possibly contrive. 

An extract from Mr. Gerard’s Letter, who was a Company’s 
medical officer, will illustrate what are some of the kinds of fatigue, 
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annoyance and danger that beset scientific explorers in the regions 
mentioned :— 


“The wind blew furiously as I approached the crest, and the rain by this 
time had soaked us quite through; but there was no getting over our trou- 
bles sooner, had our safety depended on it. The smallest attempt to make 
an effort threw us back. The extreme labour we had in getting up the last 
500 feet cannot be described. Anxiety and slight sickness depriving us of 
using our arms when inclined to break off a'chip of rock by the blow of a 
hammer; respiration was free, but insufficient ; our limbs could scarcely 
support us, and the features collapsed as if precursors ofa fever. Long 
fasting, previous fatigue, and eagerness in the object of my tour, altogether 
may have had some effect in regard to myself; but the people who attended 
me, young, active, and robust, selected for the purpose, and having nothing 
to burden them, were so far in the rear, that had I wished to make a baro- 
metical observation I must have waited a quarter of an hour. They were 
even more helpless than myself.” 


Both brothers are no more, having been prematurely cut off, the 
martyrs of eager investigation and scenes of appalling hardship, and 
ever recurring threatenings of destruction; the last sufficient of 
themselves to wear out the stoutest heart. Just figure the tear and 
wear that must accompany a night spent in the following manner, 
and in a region 15,000 feet above the level of the sea :— 


‘“‘ T found the tent pitched on the west side of the Pass, fifteen feetabove 
it. The people ina miserable condition, but with their usual provoking 
submission, they sat exposed to wind and rain rather than make any exer- 
tion to kindle a fire. I lost my temper, but I received a lesson which I 
shall never forget, and I have no doubt that one of a fuller habit of body 
would sink under the effects of apoplectic suffusion. The blood forsakes the 
extremities, and the pressure on the surface being so much diminished 
under the thin air, rushes into the head and produces giddiness. I felt cold 
and uncomfortable, and determined to take a dram, but I was treated with 
vinegar, the only liquor brought from Rol. I therefore put up the baro- 
meter, and went to bed at five o’clock. You who have passed a night at 
15,000 feet, know what it is, but you donot know all. A party may enjoy 
the absolute misery of a change, and each derive some satisfaction from the 
misfortunes of the other, when all are equally wretched ; but the scene has 
no such charms to a solitary traveller, and no familiar tongue echoes back 
the lamentation. At sunset it faired for a few minutes, and the thermome- 
ter was 41 deg., but the rain began again, and the windrose. As many of 
the people as could find room were sheltered in the tent, and the night came 
worse than the day. It blew with unusual force, and the tent creaked 
like an old basket. I suffered from headache, and every one had some 
complaint. At nine o’clock a dreadful crash took place. It was like a 
burst of the loudest thunder over our heads, and for some time it was doubt- 
ful that we had escaped, till we caught the hollow sound of a mass of snow 
that had broken loose and slipped into the dell. I smoked cigars but had 
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no appetite for food. About midnight another avalanche occurred, so near 
to us that we apprehended it was only the first crumbling of a large mass at 
the foot of which we are. Morning came without misfortune.” 


The editor says in the preface that the author of the ‘‘ Account,” 
owing to the fatigue which he had for many years undergone, to- 
gether with a fever, which, since his return to England, has periodi- 
cally attacked him,—one of the results of course of the fatigue 
alluded to,—his constitution had been greatly shattered. ‘It is 
only two or three months since that he had the usual return of his 
malady ; but still he did not apprehend any immediate danger until 
the 12th of December, when he became alarmingly unwell, and ex- 
pired in his native town of Aberdeen, on the 15th, having been only 
three days seriously ill.” And thus it is! How stale yet how natu- 
ral would be expressions which one would indulge in, if he were to 
give utterance to his sentiments on the perusal of this touching 
account! Yet such is the constitution of the human mind,—so 
ardently does it pant after knowledge,—so controlling is the thirst 
for honourable fame,—that a perusal of the *‘ Account,” and of the 
* Letter,” is just as sure to fire and buoy up new adventurers in the 
same field of investigation,—to beckon from their home-comforts 
some who may have every ordinary inducement to avoid danger, as 
in the case of the victims of African expedition, has been demon- 
strated with melancholy emphasis. ‘The spirited, elegant, and poetic 
*‘ Narrative,” will inevitably help to awaken the curiosity and the 
ambition to which we allude, in regard to a marvellous section of 
creation; beauty of the most varied and enchanting kind at one 
time inviting the mind,—grandeur and matchless magnificence, or 
sights sternly sublime, at others subduing the soul, and filling it 
with unspeakable and something like adequate images of the Al- 
mighty. Without any particular regard to the order of the “ Nar- 
rative”’ we shall quote a few such passages as will enable the 
reader to share in the Major’s ecstacies. ‘The following conveys a 
general picture :— 


** Many of the mountains around Semla, which are the mere vassals of the 
mighty Himala, would be the boast of other countries,—as Wartoo or Hut- 
too 10,673 feet, Jungala between 10,000 and 11,000 feet, the larger Shallee 
9,623 feet, the Choor Pahar 12,149 feet, and Jukkoo 8,120 feet. Over 
these the snowy range extends from N. 30 deg. W. to N. 70 deg. E., em- 
bracing consequently an angle of 100 degrees. The general appearance of 
this mass of snow is that of a wide undulating plain, from which peaks rise in 
every imaginable shape. Their general height is from 16,203 to 25,749 feet, 
from 1,000 to 10,000 feet of which is covered with eternal whiteness ; the 
disputed line of perpetual snow on the Southern side of this first high chain 
being 15,000 feet. Between these peaks are the Passes which lead into. 
Koonawr and Chinese Tartary, the principal of which are those nearest to us,— 
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as the Shatool 15,555 feet, the Yoosoo 15,877 feet, and the Boorendo 15,171 
feet. This first barrier, however, is but the screen to other assemblages of 
higher mountains, which again are still the inferiors of theworld-like bulwarks 
on the left bank of the Indus, from whence they slope to the Steppes of Tartary, 
and are at length lost in the immeasurable deserts of Cobi and the deep woods 
and countless marshes of Siberia. The summits of this highest range have 
been estimated upon good grounds by my most adventurous and intelligent 
friends, J. G. Gerard and A. Gerard—who alone have explored many por- 
tions of these wild recesses—to rise to the enormous elevation of 30,000 
feet. Within these towering bounds the general appearance of the region 
is mournful and barren. There, surrounded by the most gigantic pinnacles 
of the universe, Sublimity sits fettered to Desolation. It awes the mind.” 


Simla, we have in a preceding article characterised as the Chel- 
tenham of India. It will be observed that although highly elevated 
compared with other resorts for pleasure-seekers in other quarters 
of the globe, yet it is, like many other delightful parts of the range, 
of comparatively easy access; and so genial is the atmosphere that 
old worn-out, dried, and liver-complaining residents in the burning 
plains of Hindostan, are here suddenly revivified and made to taste 
the sensations of youth. Such is the balm of this place of resort. 
What we next quote will give some precision to the idea of some of 
the lovely spots in the Himalaya :— 


‘*We next proceeded to a most delightful place; it is a garden which 
has been laid out on the natural slope of the ground in six separate and suc- 
cessive terraces, one below another. A canal about ten feet wide, of the 
clearest water, runs through the centre. In this is a line of fountains ex- 
tending from the entrance to the end, abundantly supplied with water from 
the hills above, which flows through the canal, and falls in chuddurs, or 
broad cascades, from terrace to terrace. Behind these crystal curtains there 
are recesses for lamps, which are lit during nights of festivity. Similar 
lines of fountains branch off on the right and left to other parts of the garden. 
In the centre is an artificial tank, and in the middle of it a small Mahal 
surrounded with fountains, which during the hot months must be a delicious 
retreat. A profusion of roses, with other flowers, shrubs, and handsome 
trees, ornament this beautiful spot. The gardens of Shalimar, at the Tauj 
Mahal, Secundra, Sirhind, have perhaps equalled this in profuseness of 
bloom or gracefulness of arrangement, but this surpasses them in the charms 
which Nature herself has bestowed ; for from the Mahal there is an en- 
chanting view, the valley on one side being closed by high mountains 
crested with dark green pines, and overspread with woods, rich fields, rocks, 
hamlets, and hill forts, while nearer heights covered with jungle of all 
shades, broken by shreds of culture, and dotted with the circular towers of 
gurhees, and numerous villages, partially hide it on the other side from 
the plains which are occasionally seen between the gaps in the range, and 
now covered with the ruddy golden haze of sunset. The valley itself is 
thickly wooded, although in parts there is cultivation, and it is besides 
richly diversified by the tall broken banks of the Kosilla which runs through 
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it, adding a thousand smiles to this recreated Eden. In short, nothing is 
wanting that may give happiness to the mind, but the absence of that 
visionary and incoherent desire, which, when novelty is past, causes a void in 
the heart, and harshly convinces us, that although we are in the midst of 
beauty in this world, our creation is imperfect.” 


These gardens are said to have been made by some Mahomme- 
dan. 

The peculiarities of culture, as well as of scenery among the 
Himalaya, will appear still clearer from the next extract :— 


‘‘ The fields on the slopes are, as I have already mentioned, long narrow 
strips of ground, which rise one above another like terraces to great ele- 
vations, even upon very steep declivities. The supporting wall of each is 
two, three, four, five, or six feet in height, according to the abruptness of the 
place. They are levelled with great care, and are watered by rills con- 
ducted sometimes from a considerable distance. They generally run from 
the highest, and overflow every part successively to the lowest. The effect 
of aspect and elevation upon the cultivation is very remarkable; for while 
upon the uplands the produce is green, it has been reaped and carried at 
the base of the valley. Indeed this is extraordinarily exemplified in two 
gardens which Captain P. Gerard has at Kooteghur ; one of which is near 
the house where he resides, and the other in the dell 4,000 feet below. In 
the lower one plantains and other tropical fruits are abundant, while in the 
upper English fruits are equally plentiful.” 


‘Others of the glens mentioned are from three to five thousand feet 
deep. Now forsomesublime scenes, A sunrise:— 


‘* We reached the summit of Jukkoo long before daybreak, and anxiously 
awaited the dawn. The sky appeared an enormous dome of the richest 
massy sapphire, overhanging the lofty pinnacles of the Himalya, which 
were of indescribably deep hues and strangely fantastic forms. At length 
five vast beaming shadows sprung upwards from five high peaks, as though 
the giant day had grasped the mighty barrier to raise himself, while in the 
same instant the light rolled in dense dazzling volumes through the broad 
snowy vallies between them, and soon the glorious orb arose with blinding 
splendour over the Yoosoo Pass, and assumed the appearance of a god-like 
eye. In a moment these rising solitudes flung off their nightly garments 
of the purest blue, and stood arrayed in robes of glowing white. The inter- 
mediate mountains cast their disjointed dark broad shadows across the 
swelling ranges below, the intermediate plains were illumined, all the gor- 
geous, all the ineffable variety of earth became distinct—it was day, and the 
voiceless soul of the great globe seemed to rejoice smiling.” 


A thunderstorm :— 


“Tt was fearfully sublime. The huge clouds girdled with lightning 
rolled amongst the mountains, and the thunder burst so frequently that it 
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seemed almost to crack the firmament, while the wind hurried whistling 
through the gloomy woods. The vapoury masses then lowered into the 
valleys beneath, and hid them from us, and the snowy Himalaya was all 
that we saw. Between was a surging ocean of clouds, through which 
rugged peaks arose, like enormous breakers. As the tempest passed, 
height after height towered majestically, glowing with the crimson sun-flood 
of the evening, and threw their large purpled shadows far and wide upon 
the dispersing clouds, and the dismembered ridges which peered above 
them. All became at last distinct, and the air was still.” 


A race :— 


** The Sutluj was greatly swollen by the rapid melting of the snows, and 
rolled down the glen with an eye-straining velocity. Pinetrees, which had 
fallen into it, were hurled along with a swiftness that was surprising. We 
frequently watched one, and starting fairly, cantered as fast as our goouts 
would go to keep up with it; but in vain, it always outstripped us. The 
races were ludicrous.” 


The following long passage will be read with feelings akin to 
those which filled the narrator; and in every sound mind similar 
reflections will be experienced to those so eloquently and fervidly 
described by him :— 


‘‘The Kaailas group is above a hamlet called Rispee. Seven thousand 
feet below me was the glen of the Sutluj, filled with a glowing blue ethereal 
mist, and N.N.E., at the confluence of the Buspa with this river, distant 
nine miles, was the village of Broang. The descent to it from the Boorendo 
is by a gloomy ravine, the upper part filled with snow, the lower crowded 
with woods. But the object that rivetted my thoughts was an immense 
pyramidal peak almost north, on the stupendous barrier of eternal snow be- 
yond the Sutluj, near the Manerung Pass. It stood erect and alone in 
hoary majesty, like one of the superior powers of the host of white-robed 
pinnacles around it. The spot I was upon was a heap of decaying rocks, 
bound together slightly by a withered mossy soil, and a few abortive lichens. 
The gneiss blocks of which it was composed were very large. These 
masses are, as I have already mentioned, constantly breaking away from 
the firmer crags, and tumbling thundering into the abysses beneath. The 
snowy peak, to the west of the one I was upon, was separated by a frightful 
chasm. It is a ghastly dislocation. The eastern summit, above the pass, 
is higher than the western, more precipitous and compact, but crumbling 
away, nevertheless, by the ceaseless gnawing of the frosts. The pass itself 
is about fifty paces wide, strewn with the shattered rocks which have scaled 
from its sides. The descent from it to the Sutluj is so steep, that we did 
not choose to venture upon the snow-bed, which fills a part of the ravine, 
lest we should have had an unnecessary slide of three or four hundred yards, 
with the toil of re-ascending. Looking, but it was not pleasing to do so, to 
the south, I saw the mountains near the Choor Pahar, and had it not been 
for the haze in that direction, I should have seen the distant plains. _I sat 
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down on the summit of the peak. I was alone, and how elevated! The 
prospect on all sides so vast, that it seemed boundless. Here, indeed, 
Desolation, veiled in mystery, and surrounded by invisible but dreadful 
ministers, reigned supreme, throned on the sepulchre of countless snow- 
storms. Above me was the deep splendour of the heavens, around me the 
winning beauty of serenitude, beneath me the all-gorgeous magnificence of 
the world! I felt that I was among the lowest under the glowing sap- 
phire footstool of the Beneficent. How infinite the mind! how finite the 
frame! The mind infinite, for it embraced easily the vision of the earth ; 
the frame finite, for what was I compared with that which I beheld above, 
around, and beneath! The taught pride of human nature broke, and the 
heavenliness of humility was felt. Alas! why cannot all men smile when 
they pray: rejoice, when they meet; and, for the briefness of this existence, 
enjoy the gladness of creation? All that gan make us happy has been 
bestowed on us, without scant or tithe, and the waters of life flow now 
from the cleared source. Even eternal life has been revealed from His 
hallowed lips! Away with the craft of worldly consecrations! Let man 
bow his stately form in humility to his Creator, and, in the steadfastness of 
confidence, trust to His paternal mercy, and rejoice in vitality! After these 
reflections, I arose, and bidding farewell to that distant realm of moun- 
tains, which I should never see again, descended slowly to my companions. 
Although the pass is within the limit of perpetual snow on this face of the 
Himala, we saw several small birds about it, one of which resembled that 
universal favourite, the robin-redbreast. I trust it was an excusable vanity, 
but I was very much pleased that I had been the first European who had 
ever stood on the summit of the western Peak of the Boorendo, as well as 
at having attained a greater elevation than Mont Blanc, besides having had 
a glimpse of the scarce known countries of the northern Himala.” 


The Major writes not only as a Christian should do, but like a 
frank soldier. We are pleased to find his sentiments as healthy as 
they are elegant and elevated. While among the Himalayan 
Mountains, his heart was in the Highlands of Wales. We cite in 
conclusion proof strong and touching :— 


“This day’s journey I shall always remember, for it reminded me of 
home, the days of my boyhood, my mother, and the happiest of varied recol- 
lections. It was not, however, the effect of the prospects, for they were 
unlike those amongst the Welsh hills, but it was because I recognized a 
great number of trees and flowers common there,—such as the fir, the oak, 
the apricot, the pear, the cherry, together with wild roses, raspberries, 
strawberries, thistles, dandelions, nettles, daisies, and many others. There 
was, too, an indescribable something in the breeze, which brought back a 
comparative similarity of feelings. I shall never forget this day.” 
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Art. XV. 

1. The Drama of a Life. By Joun E. Reape, Esq. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 

2. Nina Sforza. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By R. Zoucn S. Troven- 
ToN. London: Saunders and Otley. 

3. Mary Stuart. A Tragedy. By James Haynes, Esq. London; 
Ridgway. 

4. A Legend of Florence. A Play, in Five Acts. By Leen Hunr. 
London: Moxon. 


Were there no other proof of a revival of interest in regard to the 
legitimate drama, the number of authors who have lately stepped 
forward to cultivate the department would be sufficient to convince 
the most incredulous of the fact. It is also quite evident that the 
late exertions of one artist to restore Shakspeare and this branch of 
literature to its rightful station, have contributed greatly to the 
results mentioned which we are every day called upon to witness. 
Our present number of the Monthly shows of itself how large a 
portion of public feeling, if writers and books are to be taken as 
signs, is directed to the subject. But having already occupied so 
much space on the topic and the circumstances of the times, we 
shall at once proceed to notice the particular works named at the 
head of this paper, and then repose in the hope that before many 
weeks elapse, the same authors or others will put forward stronger 
claims to our admiration than can be granted even to these respect- 
able, some of them highly approved, productions. 

‘« The Drama of a Life,” by a favourite writer, by an earnest and 
assiduous poet, is not fitted for the stage, not merely because the 
author professes only to have composed a dramatic poem, but be- 
cause there is an almost total barrenness of action, few characters, 
and these pretty much the same throughout ; while the predomi- 
nance of soliloquy, the subtle workings of the principal persons’ 
emotions, and the not very intelligible nature of what story there is, 
would prevent the piece from keeping hold of the attention of an 
audience. We confess that in perusing it our thoughts wandered 
sometimes far away from the subject, and that we closed the book 
with a feeling that Mr. Reade had attempted to construct a work 
of materials that few will apprehend as answering reality and expe- 
rience. 

His aim, he says, has been “to show that all passions, but 
chiefly those arising from the imagination, when fed to excess, and 
to the exclusion of others, not only exhaust their energies, but the 
mind and the body nourishing them. An endeavour has been made 
to trace distinctly the many shades of the fine but sickly cast of 
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thought of such a character.” We have only to repeat that we 
have not felt that the thing chiefly aimed at has been accomplished. 
The poem, however, abounds with beautiful passages, and must, 
we doubt not, have cost the author a great deal of labour and close 
thought. The imagery is often very rich, yet chastened. The pro- 
duction is evidently that of a fine mind, and of a learned accom- 
plished man. And yet, somehow, when reading the “ Drama of a 
Life,” as well as former publications by the same writer, the idea 
has every now and then occurred to us that Mr. Reade can still do 
better, for he is constantly on the verge of splendour and lofty 
inspiration. We copy one short passage as a specimen of his 
oem :— 

. ‘“* There was a sage, call him philosopher,* 

For he loved knowledge for itself; he asked 

But one thing of the gods—for he was heathen, 

The Titan race—but one request he made,— 

That he might, face to face, look on the Sun: 

That he might stand in the immediate presence 

Of the all-blasting Orb! one moment only— 

To comprehend its form and inmost essence, 

And be—annihilated! He pledged life 

But for one moment’s knowledge ; its possession, 

And be—in the same lightning glance—made nothing.” 


‘Nina Sforza” has pleased us much, and promises that Mr. 
Troughton will hereafter afford more delight. It displays uncom- 
mon spirit. The story has hardly enough in it to sustain it to the 
conclusion arrived at; and there is a ruggedness in particular 
parts. But the principal characters—the hero, the heroine, and 
the villain of the piece,—are boldly conceived, the dialogues they 
take part in are animated and appropriate, and their language 
is often remarkably forcible. The author has a noble and sonorous 
vocabulary of dramatic phraseology at his command; and if he 
had thrown in more action, and contrived a plot that had more 
probability, or dramatic weight and reasonable reality, we do be- 
lieve that the Tragedy would have been effective on the stage. 
As it is, we are mistaken if the spirit of the poetry, and the reso- 
lute innocence and fondness of the heroine, together with the way- 
wardness and facility of the hero, developed as these are, would not 
rivet the attention of an audience and send home lessons to the 
hearts of many, such as people have pleasure in experiencing and 
cherishing. 

“Mary Stuart” having already for a series of nights been favour- 
ably received, as performed at Drury Lane, has appealed to a tri- 
bunal, which may be held as taking the piece out of our court, and 
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as having obtained the stamp of currency. We have doubts, how- 
ever, as respects its keeping long possession of the stage. It aims 
at the rank of a historical tragedy, while we think its principal 
characters have not been imbued or clothed with the dignity requi- 
site for such an order of composition. Neither do we always per- 
ceive the propriety of these characters, judging according to the 
impressions generally received of their history ; while the situations 
are melo-dramatic rather than tragical. 

We think that the hapless Queen of Scots is not the happiest 
theme that may be chosen by the tragic muse. Her history is so 
familiarly known, our ordinary feelings have been from infancy so 
highly worked up, and intensely nursed regarding her, that the 
poet has extraordinary difficulties to encounter when he endeavours 
to give greater elevation to these feelings, or new interest to their 
nature. But in fact, although the title of the play would lead one to 
expect that Mary’s fate must form its principal theme of interest, 
yet such is not the case ; for the tragedy lies in the assassination 
of Rizzio, the Queen’s troubles and quarrels constituting the acces- 
sory points and not the prime ones. Considerable novelty, how- 
ever, has been created by the introduction of some fictitious per- 
sonages, especially the daughter of the stern and fierce Ruthven. 
Frequently the dialogue of the piece is happy and striking: but 
upon the whole the author’s extreme efforts are wasted, and the effect 
far inferior to the thing intended. 

We do not remember on any occasion greater curiosity or higher 
expectation to have existed regarding the probable merits of any 
literary work, then has been evinced in the case of Leigh Hunt’s 
new venture ; and from all that we can learn his success has been 
generally pronounced to be beyond what many of his warmest 
friends anticipated. 

‘‘ The Legend of Florence,” is a Romantic Drama, of a 
serious order, founded on the old tale of a wife having been buried 
during a trance, the apparent death having been chiefly brought 
about by the tyranny and suspicions of a morose and jealous 
husband. Genevra awakes in the tomb, and meekly repairs to 
Agolanti, her lord’s halls again ; who terrified by what he ima- 
gines to be an apparition or some supernatural visitant, refuses 
her admittance. She then seeks the shelter which she is assured 
will be afforded her by Rondinelli, a person of high honour and 
amiable nature, who, she is aware, has long loved her, and sym- 
pathised with her. It is her purpose to retire to a convent; the 
husband however becoming acquainted with the truth, insists upon 
her return to him ; but again giving reins to his temper, he utters 
some brutal language, when her resolution is taken never to submit 
more to his cruelty and abuse. An affray takes place and the 
chur! is opportunely slain. 
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The story is not, according to English feelings and customs, 
either very probable, or very remarkable for the lesson it teaches. 
But the dramatist has done much by the graces of poetry and the 
beautiful touches of sentimentality strewn throughout the piece to 
render it a favourite on our stage,and a charming composition for 
closet-reading. The grave and light portions are with consummate 
judgment blended. The construction of the blank verse frequently 
sounds colloquially ; but its originality of style is not more remark- 
able thanis the soundness and freshness of the sentiments it clothes. 

Several things may be objected even to this remarkable produc- 
tion. The husband is not a very consistent character ; at Jeast to 
be a tyrant and cruelly given to taunting his submissive wife,—he is 
amiable withal. Take a sketch of him :— 


“ Da Riva. In all, except a heart, and a black shade 
Of superstition he is man enough ! 
Has a bold blood, large brain, and liberal hand, 
As far as the purse goes; albeit he likes 
The going to be blown abroad with trumpets, 
Nay, I won't swear he does not love his wife, 
As well as aman of no sort of affection 
Nor any domestic tenderness can do so. 
Colonna. A mighty attaching gentleman, i’faith, 
And quite uxorious. 
Da Riva. Why, thus it is. 
He highly approves her virtues, talents, beauty ; 
Thinks her the sweetest woman in all Florence. 
Partly, because she is,—partly, because 
She is his own, and glorifies his choice ; 
And therefore he does her the honour of making her 
The representative and epitome 
Of all he values,—public reputation, 
Private obedience, delighted fondness, 
Grateful return for his unamiableness, 
Love without bounds, in short, for his self-love :— 
And as she finds it difficult, poor soul, 
To pay such reasonable demands at sight, 
With the whole treasures of her heart and smiles, 
The gentleman takes pity on—himself ! 
Looks on himself as the most unresponded to. 
And unaccountably ill-used bad temper, 
In Tuscany ; rages at every word 
And look she gives another; and fills the house 
With miseries, which, because they ease himself, 
And his vile spleen, he thinks her bound to suffer ; 
And then find malice in her very suffering ! 
Colonna. And she, they tell me, suffers dangerously ? 
Da Riva. ’Tis thought she'll die of it. And yet, observe 
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Such is poor human nature, at least such 

Is poor human inhuman nature, in this man, 
That if she were to die, I verily think 

He'd weep, and sit at the receipt of pity, 

And call upon the gods, and think he loved her !” 


i But it is necessary to let the poet portray the style of wrangling 
} and torment which constitute the tyranny of the man. Here is a 
: specimen :— | 
** Agolanti. Oh, let all provocation 
Take every brutish shape it can devise 
To try endurance with; taunt it in failure, 
Grind it in want, stoop it with family shames, 
Make gross the name of mother, call it fool, 
Pander, slave, coward, or whatsoever opprobrium 
Makes the soul swoon within its rage, for want 
Of some great answer, terrible as its wrong, 
And it shall be as nothing to this miserable, 
Mean, meek-voiced, most malignant lie of lies, 
This angel-mimicking non-provocation 
From one too cold to enrage, and weak to tread on ! 
You never loved me once—You loved me not— 
Never did—no—not when before the altar 
With a mean coldness, a worldly-minded coldness 
And lie on your lips, you took me for your husband, 
Thinking to have a house, a purse, a liberty, 
By, but not for, the man you scorn’d to love! 

Ginevra. I scorned you not—and knew what scorn was 
Being scarcely past a child, and knowing nothing 
But trusting thoughts and innocent daily habits. 
Oh, could you trust yourself—But why repcat 
What still is thus repeated day by day ? 
Still ending with the question. ‘ Why repeat ?’ 

| Rising and moving about. 

You make the blood at last mount to my brain, 
And tax me past endurance. What have I done, 
Good God! what have I done, that I am thus 
At the mercy of a mystery of tyranny, 
Which from its victim demands every virtue, 
And brings it none ? 


A golanti. I thank you, madam, humbly. 
That was sincere at least. 
Ginevra. I beg your pardon. 


Anger is ever excessive, and speaks wrong. 

Agolanti. This isthe gentle, patient, unprovoked, 
And unprovoking, never-answering she ! 

Ginevra. Nay, nay, say on:—I do deserve it,—I 
Who speak such evil of anger, and then am angry. 
Yet you might pity me too, being like yourself 
In fellowship there at least. 
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Agolanti. A taunt in friendliness ! 
Meekness’s happiest condescension ! 
Ginevra. No, 


So help me heaven !—I but spoke in consciousness 

Of what was weak on both sides. There's a love 

In that, would you but know it, and encourage it. 

The consciousness of wrong, in wills not evil, 

Brings charity. Be you but charitable, 

And I am grateful, and we both shall learn. 
Agolanti. I am conscious of no wrong in this dispute, 

Nor when we dispute for ever,—except the wrong 

Done to myself by a will far more wilful, 

Because less moved, and less ingenuous. 

Let them get charity that show it.” 


But really Agolanti is not without some shape of excuse when he 
indulges suspicions of his wife ; for Rondinelli is a most provoking 
intermeddler, and we sympathize with the husband when he lays 
down the following reasonable doctrines, and takes such fair standing 
in his own house :— 


‘*¢ When others allow others to rule their houses, 
To dictate commonplaces, and to substitute 
For long experience and uncanting love 
Their meddling self-sufficiency, their envious 
Wish to find fault, and most impertinent finding it, 
When this is the custom and the fashion, then, 
And not till then, will I throw open my doors 
To all my kind good masters of fair Florence, 
To come and know more in my house than I do; 
To see more, hear more, have a more inward taste 
Of whatsoever is sweet and sacred in it, 
And then vouchsafe me their opinions: order me 
About, like some new household animal 
Call’d servant-husband, they being husband-gods.”’ 


Think of Rondinelli desiring to be the champion of another 
man’s wife, (and to convince or lecture whom?) as proved by the 
short epistle we now quote :— 


‘* ‘Tf Signor Agolanti values his wife’s peace, and life, he will meet the 
writer of this letter instantly ; who will wait for him, an hour from the re- 
ceipt of it, in the wood near his gate, by the road- side leading to Cortona. 

‘Antonio RonpDiNneELLI.’” 


The husband does go out to the wood ; but however queer may 
be the motives and the arrangements of the parties, some effective 
dramatic passages now occur; although Agolanti does not forfeit 
all claim upon our sympathies. We rather like him the better :— 
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* Rondinelli. Mark me, impostor. Let that saint be worse. 
By one hair’s-breadth of sickness, and you take 
No step to show that you would have prevented it, 
And every soul in Florence, from the beggar 
Up to the princely sacredness now coming, 
Shall be loud on you, and loathe you. Boys shall follow you, 
Plucking your shuddering skirts ; women forego, 
For woman’s sake, their bashfulness, and speak 
Words at you, as you pass ; old friends not know you; 
Enemies meet you, friend-like ; and when, for shame, 
You shut yourself in-doors, and take to your bed, 
And die of this world by day, and the next by night, 
The nurse, that makes a penny of your pillow, 
And would desire you gone, but your groans pay her, 
Shall turn from the last agony in your throat, 
And count her wages! 
Agolanti. Death in thine own throat. 
Rondinelli. Tempt me not. 
Agolanti. Coward ! 
Rondinelli. All you saints bear witness! 
[ Cries of ‘ Agolanti! Signor Agolanti!’ 
Enter Servants in disorder. 
First Servant. My lady, Sir. 
Agolanti. What of her? 
Servant. Sir, she is dead. 
Agolanti. Thou say’st what cannot be. A hundred times. 
I’ve seen her worse than she is now. 
Rondinelli. Oh horror! 
To hear such words, knowing the end! Oh dreadful! 
But is it true, good fellow? Thou art aman, 
And has moist eyes. Say that they served thee dimly. 
Servant. Hark, sir. 
[ The passing-bell is heard : they all take off their 
caps, except Agolanti. 
Rondinelli. She’s gone; and I am alone. Earth’s blank; 
Misery certain. The cause, alas! the cause ! 
Passionately to Agolanti. 
Uncover thee, irreverent infamy ! 
Agolanti (uncovering). Infamy thou, to treat thus ruffianly 
A mute-struck sorrow. 
Rondinelli. Oh God ! to hear him talk ! 
To hear him talk, and know that he has slain her ! 
Bear witness, you—you of his household—you, 
That knew him best, and what a poison he was— 
He has slain her. What you all fear’d would be, has come. 
And the mild thread that held her heart is broken. ' 
Agolanti (going off with the Servants). Pietro. I say, and Giot- 
to! away ! away! ‘ 
[ Exit with Servants. 
Rondinelli. Ay, ay ; to justice with him! 
Whither with me ? [ Exeunt opposite.” 
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One of the finest parts of the play, and which must have a won- 
derful effect in representation, is that where the untombed wife 
returns ; and even here we feel for the terrified husband :— 


‘“* A Room in Agolanti’s House in Florence. Agolanti discovered 
looking out of an open window, and then quitting it. Sound of 
lutes in the distance. 

Agolanti. That sound of homeward lutes, which I arose 

Out of my restless bed, to feel companion’d with, 

For some few passing moments, was the last 

To-night in Florence. Not a footstep more 

Touches the sleeping streets ; that now seem witch’d 

With the same fears that walk around me still, 

Ready to greet me with unbearable eyes. 

All air seems whispering of me; and things visible 

Take meaning in their shapes not safe to know. 

Oh, that a masculine and religious soul 

Should be thus feeble! And why? what should I fear ? 

My name has worship still ; and still will have it, 

If honourable wealth and sacred friends 

Can shield it from mad envy ; and if I err’d 

Sometimes as husband, she I loved err’d more, 

With spirit so swelling as outstrain’d her life. 

Oh, every man’s infirmities, more or less, 

Mix with his love ; and they who in excess 

Feel not all passions, felt not love like mine, 

~ Nor knew not worlds, when my despair seem’d angriest, 

I could have given for one, for but one look 

Of sure and heartfelt pity in her eyes. 

But she is gone ; and for whate’er I did 

Not well, I have humbled me to the god of power ; 

And given the shrine, near which her dust is laid, 

New glorious beams of paintings and of gold, 

Doubling its heaven to the white angelical tapers ; 

For which, they say, the sovereign Holiness 

Himself will thank me. And yet—thus, even thus, 

I feel—a shudderer at the very silence, 

Which seems preparing me some angriness. 

I'll close the window ; and rouse Ippolito 

To read to me in some religious book. 

[ Going towards the window, he stops and listens 

What was it? a step? a voice? 

Ginevra. (is heard outside). Agolanti! 
Francesco Agolanti! husband ! 
Agolanti (crossing himself and moving towards the window). 
It draws me, 
In horror, to look on it. OhGod! I see it! 
There is—something there—standing in the moonlight. 
Gin: ra. Come forth, and help me in—Oh help me in! 
G G2 
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Agolanti. It speaks! (very loudly). 1 cannot bear the dread- 
fulness ! 
The horror’s in my throat, my hair, my brain! 
Detestable thing ! witch ! mockery of the blessed ! 
Hide thee! Be nothing! Come heaven and earth betwixt us ! 
, ( He closes the shutters ina frenzy, and then 
rushes apart. 
Oh God ! a little life ; a little reason ; 
Till I reach the arms of the living. Ippolito! 
Tonio! Giuseppe! Lights ! Wake Father Angelo! 
[ He staggers out.” 


Poets in their prophetic capacity can only be characterized and 
understood by a poet :— 


** Rondinelli. You would infer to comfort me, that all 
Marriages are unhappy. 
Colonna. Not unhappy, 
Though not very happy. 
Da Riva. With exceptions ? 
Colonna. Surely—for such good fellows as ourselves ! 
Da Riva. And doubtless 
A time will come— 
Colonna. Oh, ay; a time will come— 
Poet and prophet—Redeunt Saturnia regna. 
Now hear him on his favourite golden theme, 
‘A time will come ;’—a time, eh ?—when all marriages 
Shall be like some few dozen: exceptions, rules : 
Every day, Sunday; and each man’s pain in the head 
A crowning satisfaction ° 
Da Riva. No; but still 
A time when sense and reason shall have grown 
As much more rife than now, and foolish thorns 
As much less in request, as we, now living, 
Surpass rude times and savage ancestors. 
Improvement stopp’d not at the muddy cave, 
Why at the rush-strewn chamber? The wild man’s dream, 
Or what he might have dreamt, when at his wildest, 
Is, to the civilised man, his common-place : 
And what should time so reverence in ourselves, 
As in his due good course, not still to alter ? 
Colonna. Till chariots run some twenty miles an hour ? 
Da Riva. Ay, thirty or forty. 
Colonna. Oh! oh! Without horses ? 
Say, without horses. 
Da Riva. Well, to oblige you—yes. 
Colonna. And sailing-boats without a sail! Ah, ah! 
Well, glory be to poetry and to poets! 
Their cookery is no mincing! Ah! ha! ha! [ They both laugh.] 
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They certainly, while they’re about it, do 
Cut and carve worlds out, with their golden swords, 
To which poor Alexander’s was a pumpkin.” 


One gem more and we take leave of this rich production :— 


“* Olimpia. I have noted oft, 
That eyes, that have kept dry their cup of tears 


The moment they were touch’d by music’s fingers, 
Trembled, brimfull. 


Diana. It is the meeting, love, 
Of beauty so divine, with earth so wea k.” 





NOTICES. 


Art. XVI. 

1. The Magazine of Domestic Economy. No. 56. 

2. Dearden’s Miscellany. No. 14. 

3. Paxton’s Magazine of Botany. No. 73. 

4. Pictures of the French drawn by Themselves. Part 12. 

London: Orr & Co. 1840. 

Were not each and all of these periodical or serial publications, which issue 
from one house, already too well known to require more than the most ge- 
neral notice of their regular appearance, there is matter in and about them 
that would support a review of considerable length. Publisher and reader, 
however, must look to the number of new and completed works which every 
month have a claim upon our attention, and also bear in mind that the pre- 
sent batch belongs to February merely, or rather, immediately ; and there- 
fore be content with the following :— 

The “‘ Magazine of Domestic Economy,” will furnish any one who has 
never looked into its previous numbers, with a mass and variety of valuable 
matter concerning every-day affairs that must astonish ; the wonder being, 
among other things, where can all the information be found,—whocan supply 
the practical views here crowded together. On looking over the numerous 
articles, such as those about Perfumery,—Chimney-sweeping,—the Domes- 
tic Economy of Bygone Times,—the Selection and Management of Wearing 
Apparel,— Foreign Wines, &c. &c.,—one would suppose that a variety of 
tradesmen, domestics, connoisseurs and amateurs were all at work to enrich 
this sixpenny periodical. Then there is so much advice concerning ‘‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Domestic Matters,” such as how to treat and beautify Plaster 
Figures,—how to manage particular dishes, up to remarks on the Education 
of Children, not to speak of many other matters, that both masters and Mis- 
tresses would seem to contribute largely the results of their house-keeping 
experience to the cheap work. 

The present number of ‘‘ Dearden’s Miscellany,” another cheap periodical, 
contains, besides severallight artieles some that are elaborate, one or two of the 
latter being continuations. We recommend to the consideration of the poli- 
tician and busy philanthropist, as well as to the general reader, a paper on 
the “Salutary Effects of some of the Established Societies in Paris ;”” as 
also one of a series of ‘Chapters on Poetry and Poets ;” and also another 
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Continuation,—an “‘ Inquiry into the History and Origin of Ancient Britain 
and of British Druidism.” How numerous have become the readers and 
consequently the writers of Polite literature ! 

“ Paxton’s Magazine,” with its Four beautifully coloured Engravings in 
each number, and frequently other wood-cut illustrations, has established for 
itself such a character that further improvements are promised in conse- 
quence of its present position. Besides botanical, physiological, and practi- 
cal information regarding the particular plants figured, there are in the part 
before us a paper on the Analysis of Soils, Hints on Pruning Roses, Pecu- 
liarities in the Culture of New and Beautiful Plants, Floricultural Notices, 
together with an account of the Horticultural Operations for February. 

The present and last Part of the ‘* Pictures of the French by Themselves,” 
is beyond precedent rich. Besides the illustrated figures, viz. those of the 
Wet-Nurse, the Revendeuse & la Toilette,—a dangerous Dealer, whose pre- 
cise stamp is not to be found in London,—and the Peer of France, together 
with other engravings plentifully scattered throughout the literary delinea- 
tions written by some of the most celebrated French authors of the day, we 
have Title Page, Table of Contents, and Introduction, all remarkable in 
their way. To those who have seen the former Parts we need say no more. 
For the benefit of persons who have not been so fortunate, we copy part. of 
the concluding paragraph of the Introduction, written by Jules Janin. He 
says,—‘* What the ancients neglected to do for us, we have done for poste- 
rity: they will have our ‘ pictures’—not ‘heads,’ but full lengths, and as 
ridiculous as the originals. Nothing has been forgotten in this magic-lan- 
tern in which we pass one another in review, not even to light the lamp— 
nothing has been neglected that could make the work a perfect picture of 
contemporary manners.” We add that competent judges,—persons familiar 
with French people, their tastes, habits, and costumes, have very generally 
accorded what Janin claims for the publication. 





Art. XVII.—The Real and the Ideal; or, Illustrations of Travel. 2 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. 

TueE Ideal prevails over the Real in this case, —rhapsody over fact and ex- 

perience. But there is spirit in the work, and abundance of fine senti- 

ment, 





Art. XVIII.—Records of Real Life in the Palace and the Cottage. By 

Miss Harrigt Picott. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
Tue late John Galt revised this work, and it was worthy of his revision. 
It consists of a number of letters written by Miss Pigott and some of her 
friends during a residence, extending over a long period, on the Continent. 
The subjects are of course various as well as the writers. There are many 
striking and faithful pictures in the book, and the remarks are just and 
lively. It is a work of decided merit, and will with profit be frequently 
perused. 
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Art. XIX.—The Fright. By the Author of ‘Nan Darrell,” &c. 2 Vols. 
London: Boone. 1840. 

So numerous are the claims upon our notice this month that we can only 
speak in the most general way of several works which, in other circumstances, 
we should have been glad to review with some measure of minuteness and 
pains-taking. The Fright certainly is worthy of being examined closely, 
were it but to point out some defects and some extravagances which would not 
require correction or exposure were it not that the work as a whole is one of 
very high merit. We wish for example, that the author had made the char- 
acters develope themselves in the course of dialogue, or by means of inci- 
dents of apparent natural occurrence, when sometimes description, or the 
mere drawing Of the artist is substituted. But we mustalso admit that this 
drawing is distinct and bold in outline, and well filled up. The characters 
are strongly conceived and much diversified, there being originality in some 
of the positions imagined, and novelty in some of the individual creations. 
Take, as a specimen, part of Mrs. Bradley’s Portrait :— 

““*So my dear, you are come at last!’ began Mrs. Bradley, who, 
was always most particular to say my dear, and use her blandest tones 
when most out of humour, having ever before her the lessons of her 
youth, that it was not lady-like to speak loud, or appear in a passion. 
She was one of that very numerous class of persons who ‘strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel.’ An act unfitting a lady would have shocked her 
—a feeling unfitting a Christian was as a mote in her eye, unperceived, un- 
felt: or if felt or perceived, unheeded, as long as it attracted not the notice 
of others. The approval and disapproval of her own conscience was nothing 
to her ;—she lived only in the opinion of the public; a polished selfishness 
was her distinguishing characteristic, though that polish was not always as 
perfect as she desired, owing to a naturally bad taste and worse temper. Not 
without natural affections, her duties as a mother were better performed 
than those of any other relation of life; but even here was discernible the 
vanity of one who sought the applause of the multitude more than the hap- 
piness of the object of her regard. There are show-houses, that, despite 
their splendour, convey no idea of comfort or happiness, but strike a chill to 
the observer: Mrs. Bradley was ashow-woman—an ornament to a ball-room, 
for she had a good complexion, good features, and a good figure: all the 
attributes of beauty except its brightest, a winning expression ; but the ob- 
server was not attracted by that irresistible something which, springing from 
the heart, has charms a thousand-fold more powerful than all the allurements 
of mere form and colour. Many admired Mrs. Bradley—none, save her 
own children, loved her ;—strangers liked her—real friends she had not ;— 
calculating selfishness being incompatible with sincere affection. She was 
very anxious that her daughters should be highly educated, or rather, accord- 
ing to her definition of the term, highly accomplished. She wished them 
to play, sing, draw, dance, to perfection ; but the education of the mind and 
heart—the instilling a holy and abiding principle on which all actions should 
be based, she did not understand, and therefore did not attempt. She too, 
like other mothers, speculated on the future ;—she desired, she sought 
splendid matches for her daughters, careless whether such matches would 
promote their happinesss; or rather considering splendour and happiness 
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synonymous. She desired the same for her sons; let them be rich and 
admired, she little cared what evil passions they indulged, or on what 
erroneous principles they acted. Gild the apple on the outside, and she 
cared not if within it was dust and ashes. She had married Mr. Brad. 
ley because she considered it a good match; and she thought herself 
an exemplary wife because she performed the honours of his house, and 
regulated his establishment to her own admiration, if not always to the ad- 
miration of her visitors and servants. She certainly did look very well at 
the head of his table, which she took care should always be well arranged ; 
but deferring to his opinion, when it clashed with her own, or making his 
happiness her first earthly object, formed no item in her list of a wife’s 
duties.” 

The following is a fair specimen of the writer’s philosophizing,— 

‘** Mahomet made happiness to consist in occupation; and to a certain ex- 
tent, all who have suffered, and entered closely into the cause of their suffer- 
ing, will, I think, agree with him. The Arabian Ruler knew much that 
was in the heart of man; his laws and promises are in most instances admir- 
ably calculated to promote the accomplishment of his views. How the fol- 
lowers of one so energetic himself and so strong an advocate for occupation 
in others, came to be proverbial for their general indolence is one of those 
curious anomalies which require thought and time to explain. Epidemics 
seize on the feeblest frame—the gout attacks the weakest limb ; the thoughts 
will revert to the most painful subject, and dwell upon it till mind and body 
sink beneath the torture. We may chain the limb—we may bridle the 
tongue; but who shall stay the mutiny of thought? Prayer and resolu- 
tion and constant occupation are the only weapons which can be employed 
with any hope of conquest ; but the heart must have been schooled by skil- 
ful teaching, or have suffered much, before it will admit this truth. When 
our spirits are still buoyant, though somewhat lowered—when our hopes are 
still bright, though somewhat dimmed, we dwell on our woes and talk of the 
luxury of grief; but when sorrow upon sorrow has bowed our spirits to the 
earth, and all its buoyancy is gone—when the brightness of our hopes is all 
departed—when our tears have all been shed, and a wo has come upon us 
that no weeping can assuage, then do we feel that grief is not a luxury, that 
memory is not a joy; and shrinking with a maddening brain from thoughts 
of what has been, as the poor tortured wretch still writhing in his agony 
shrinks from a fresh infliction, we pray for power to endure; yet feeling all 
anguish of endurance apply to occupation which may leave us little time to 
remember, if it gives us not a fresh pursuit on which to spend our energies, 
instead of wasting them in grief. With too little time allowed to thought, 
the mind becomes inconsequent and frivolous; but with too much it preys 
upon itself like ravening beasts, that will devour their kind if not supplied 
with proper food. Action and thought should go together; and humble 
fervent prayer guide each.” 

He or she who can thus delineate and speculate ; who can thus clothe with . 
forcible and just language ingenious sentiments and personal attributes, does 
not come before the public without having been long and carefully employed 
in self-examination and also observation of others. The thoughts and the 
writing are the reverse of frivolous. 
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Art. XX.—A Treatise on the Popular Progress of English History. By 

Joun Forster, Ese. London: Longman. 1840. 

Tuis small work has been written as an Introduction to a collected series 
of ‘ Memoirs of the Statesmen of ‘+e Commonwealth of England,” by the 
same author, which were originally published in Lardner’s ‘* Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia ;” and as it appears in a detached form, may be bound up with any of 
the Memoirs purchased separately. The design of the Treatise is, by trac- 
ing the progress and ascertaining the nature of the social, political, and reli- 
gious influences which, in their gradual action after the Norman conquest, 

built up what is called the Constitution of the state, to enable the reader to 
understand ‘‘the secret of the origin and power of that remarkable race of 
men, by whom, on the awful stage of the Old English Revolution, events of 
such influence to succeeding ages were created and controlled.” And the 
thing intended has been accomplished in a plain, popular, and agreeable 
manner,—supplying indeed within a small compas such a general and satis- 
factory view as will be in vain sought for in any history of the country with 
which we are acquainted ; unless the reader have time, possess talents, and 
cultivate habits for extracting the essence of many voluminous works and 
scattered records for himself. 

Nothing appears more instructive in the study of English history, and 
nothing is more prominently brought out in the present Treatise, than the 
steps by which the people rose into consideration and power, at every move- 
ment gaining some new advantage, however adverse the vicissitude at the 
time might appear ; so that gradually through the tyrannies, the concessions, 
and, conflicts of the Plantagenets and Tudors, and not less surely throughout 
the struggles between the Crown and the Barons, the Third Estate’s progress 
as now most manifestly perceived and fully scanned, never to be forgotten 
or misunderstood, was sure, though slow, but therefore firm. Referring to 
the wars of the white and red roses, for example, we find the following illus- 
tration :— 

‘The dispute of the rival houses of York and Lancaster implied at its 
origin the popular acquiescence and assistance in a change of regal succes- 
sion, and it exerted a proportionate influence in the political position of the 
people. Whenthe barons of the Yorkist party revived the dispute in a 
more bloody form—after the temporary insanity of Henry the Sixth, into 
which his constant imbecility, aggravated by illness, had driven him—the 
influence it exerted, though in another form, was of a character still more 
beneficial. It at once engaged the two great aristocratic factions in a self 
exhausting struggle, while it enabled, in the interval, a great mass of the 
people who stood almost quite aloof from the contest, to improve largely, 
not only by the exhaustion of the strength of their noble adversaries, but by 
their own plebeian successes in commerce and the arts, the powers and rights 
of the commonwealth of England.” 

Mr. Forster’s style is as usual sometimes blown and rhapsodical, and his 
mode of enforcing awakening lessons affected, or at least so elaborate, that 
the reader feels that the exertion has been much greater than the result 
justifies. We are far from thinking that the following method of treating 
the last days of Henry the Eighth will not arrest attention and point a moral ; 


but still the strained apostrophizing style of the composition is not in accord- 
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ance with historical sobriety. Having said that the “broad and vicious 
body” of the bluff monarch “ was as the bridge between the old and the new 
religions,” the rhetorician proceeds thus,— 

‘It is fearful, but not unsalutary, to cast a parting glance at it (the vici- 
ous body of Henry the Eighth) after its great work upon the earth was 
done. It lay, immovable and helpless, a mere corrupt and bloated mass of 
dying tyranny. No friend was near to comfort it ; not even a courtier dared 
to warn it of its coming hour. The men whom it had gorged with the offal 
of its plunder hung back in affright from its perishing agonies, in disgust 
from its ulcerous sores. It could not move a limb nor lift a hand. The 
palace doors were made wider for its passage through them; and it could 
only then pass by means of machinery. Yet to the last it kept its ghastly 
state, descended daily from bedchamber into room of kingly audience through 
a hole in the palace ceiling, and was nightly, by the same means, lifted back 
again to its sleepless bed. And to the last, unhappily for the world, it had 
its horrible indulgences. Before stretched in that helpless state of horror, 
its latest victim had been a Plantagenet. Nearest to itself in blood of all its 
living kindred, the Countess of salisbury was, in her eightieth year, dragged 
to the scaffold for no pretended crime save that of corresponding with her 
son, and having refused to lay her head upon the block, (it was for trai- 
tors to do so, she said, which she was not,) but moving swiftly round, and 
tossing it from side to side to avoid the executioner, she was struck down by 
the weapons of the neighbouring men-at-arms ; and while her grey hairs 
streamed with blood, and her neck was forcibly held down, the axe discharged, 
at length, it dreadful office. The last victim of all followed in the graceful and 
gallant person of the young Lord Surrey. The dying tyranny, speechless 
and incapable of motion, had its hand lifted up to affix the formal seal to the 
death-warrant of the poet, the soldier, the statesman, and scholar; and on 
the “day of the execution,” according to Holinshed, was itself ‘* lying in 
the agonies of death.” Its miserable comfort then was the thought that 
youth was dying too; that the grave which yawned for abused health, 
indulged lusts, and monstrous crimes had in the same instant opened at the 
feet of manly health, of generous grace, of exquisite genius, and modest vir- 
tue. And so perished Henry the Eighth.” 





Art. XXI.— Emendations of the Authorized Version of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Sexrig Newman. London: Wertheim. 1840. 
HesreEw scholars, both Jews and Gentiles, have frequently maintained that 
the present English version of the Old Testament is not what it ought to be. 
Mr. Newman is a learned Jew, as his ‘‘ Complete Hebrew and English 
Lexicon,” and other works, have made known to biblical students ; and the 
volume before us, containing a great number of Emendations, we have no 
doubt will add to his reputation. We must quote part of the Preface in 
justice to him, and on account of the explanation there given. ‘‘ As the 
title of this little yet laborious work (coming as it does from a Jew), is 
rather a startling one, and may, perhaps, add to the mistrust naturally enter- 
tained of a Jew’s translation and exposition of certain passages of the Bible, 
so that some persons may, without investigation, condemn it at onceas con- 
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taining a deadly poison, I beg to assure the reader, that I originally under- 
took this work without the remotest intention of either attacking or defend- 
ing any creed, but simply in order to redeem a pledge I have frequently 
given my numerous and pious Christian pupils—to point out and correct 
the mistranslations which exist in the authorised version of the Old Testa- 
ment. Another object which I have had in view has been to make known 
to Bible readers generally, the opinion of the learned Jewish commentators, 
both ancient and modern, on the many intricate passages dispersed through- 
out that book; and I am persuaded that whoever will refer to those pas- 
sages whereon Jews and Christians are at issue, will be satisfied that I have 
acted up to my primary intention; for wherever I have been obliged to 
differ from the received readings which are considered to support Christi- 
anity, I have either avoided a comment altogether, or given as little of it as 
I possibly could to be understood; and had it been consistent with honesty, 
I would gladly have left them unnoticed altogether. But leaving alone the 
very few passages, to my interpretation of which I am fully aware Christians 
cannot assent, there are very many others I have noticed, in which I am 
inclined to believe every competent judge will agree with me, that the trans- 
lators were either decidedly wrong, or that where the meaning in the origi- 
nal is dubious, they: have not given the happiest rendering. This I trust 
will be an apology for my intruding on the religious world.” 

Mr. Newman proceeds in his Preface to give a few striking examples of 
mistranslation, observing that there are many instances where the version of 
the text in our Bibles is incorrect, but the marginal readings correct ; and 
he asks, why is this, seeing that the generality of Bibles, in the hands of 
millions, contain the one without the other? After some further general 
remarks and explanations he commences with Genesis, going through the 
Old Testament, placing his Emendations in parallel columns with our 
authorised translation; these alterations in point of importance as well as 
number being formidable, and, according to Mr. Newman, suggesting the 
question, ‘‘ Whether it ever was agreeable to justice and religion, and espe- 
cially, whether it be so now (in an age and country, when and where the 
greatest efforts are made for disseminating holy writ, and the number of its 
readers far surpass those of any other age and country), to put the Bible into 
people’s hands, without previously, as much as lies in the power of fallible 
beings, to separate the chaff from the wheat.” But really we cannot go 
this length, because we cannot discover that even by the present alterations, 
corrections, if you will, that the great doctrines set forth in the Old Testa- 
ment are materially affected. 





Art. XXIJ.—Researches on the Development, Structure, and Diseases of 
the Teeth. By A. Nasmytu. London: Churchill. 1840. 

WE notice the present portion of a larger work meditated by an able and 

earnest physiologist, in order to inform the general reader that the treatise 

contains disheartening accounts of the science, the information and the 

practices that exist both at home and abroad regarding the teeth,—organs 

worthy of the most serious consideration, and often demanding treatment of 
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extreme character. In fact Mr. Nasmyth has convinced us that empiricism 
has hitherto been the order of the day, not with quacks alone, but with the 
majority of qualified practitioners,—that men of the highest eminence in the 
medical profession are deplorably deficient in dental knowledge. Even the 
celebrated John Hunter is brought under the charge. It appears, however, 
that some foreign physiologists have been, and continue to be, engaged in 
researches and experiments that promise a happy issue; and from our 
author’s statements, as well as from the abundant tokens found in his book, 
he has long been directing his energies and acquirements to a like end, 
We shall conclude this notice with a short extract. 

Speaking of some of John Hunter’s opinions and practices of a dental 
character, we are told,—‘‘ The art of transplanting teeth which he illus- 
trated by some very curious experiments, has been since adopted with ve 
injurious and even fatal consequences, but is now, I believe, almost entirely 
abandoned by all practitioners at home and abroad. A persuasion, how- 
ever, seems still to linger in the minds of many, that there is a possibility of 
its being practised without any ill effects. The indifference with which man 
practitioners still see dead teeth remaining in the mouths of their patients, 
as well as sundry unwarrantable measures, may be traced to doctrines pro- 
mulgated by no less an authority than Hunter. But sixty years have now 
elapsed since he wrote: and the profession is surely justified in demandin 
a vast improvement in the acquirements of the practitioner who devotes 
himself to the care of these organs.” 

Some extremely curious facts of a statistical nature have been collected, on 
the subject of the teeth, by Mr. Nasmyth. The importance of odontology 
in a zoological and geological point of view, is also rendered very clear by 
him. Altogther, science has yet much to achieve in this department. 





Art. XXIII.—ZJllustrations of the Corporal and Spiritual Works of Mercy. 
By A Sister of the Religious Order of our Lady of Mercy. With 
Descriptive Anecdotes. Part I.. London: Dolman. 1840. 

THERE are four designs in the present Part; Illustrations of mottoes from 

Scripture,—viz. ‘‘ To feed the Hungry,”—‘“‘ To give Drink to the Thirsty,” 

—‘*To Clothe the Naked,” and ‘‘ To harbour the harbourless,”—etched 

outline pictures of groups that tell plainly and touchingly their own stories. 

The “ Works of Mercy” performed by the “‘ Sisters of Charity” have been 

the theme of description and admiration on the part of every observant and 

impartial traveller in Catholic countries. We have been informed that a 

society of the ‘‘ Sisters” is about to be established in London, and in one of 

the densest populated quarters of this great city. These Illustrations are to 


extend to four Parts ; and they will serve to impress the public with a very 
correct and interesting idea of conventual life. 





Arr. XXIV.—Milman’s Poetical Works. 3 vols. 12mo. London: Murray. 
1840. _" 

A naANpsomE edition of all Mr. Milman’s poem$ with notes and prefaces. 

The gentleman, the scholar, the Christain, and the poet are characters im- 

pressed upon every one of these productions. Such an edition of such an 

author’s works is highly creditable to Mr. Murray’s house. 
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Ant. XXV.—WNotes taken during Travels in Africa. By the late Joun 

Davipson. 1840. , 
Many of the particulars contained in these Notes, which have been “ Printed 
for Private Circulation only,” have already been: given to the public by 
means of various journals. At present, however, we refer to the narrative 
of the latest of our British martyrs of African discovery, merely that we 
may have an opportunity of stating that in autumn, as Lord John Russell 
has intimated at the commencement of the parliamentary session, an expe- 
dition is to sail with the view of exploring the Niger, pretty much in the 
manner chalked out by the Landers. A pointed allusion was made to Afri- 
can civilization, and the consequent extinction of the slave-trade ; a scheme, 
there is reason for believing, intended to follow up the suggestions of Mr. 
Buxton, in a work which we reviewed several months ago; a work, as our 
readers will remember, which showed that the nefarious traffic has been of 
late years. fearfully on the increase, and with the most horrid aggravations, 
in consequence of its now necessarily stealthy and contraband character. 





Art. XXVI.—Innisfoyle Abbey. A Tale of Modern Times. By Denis 

IcnaTius Moriarty, Esq. 3 vols. London: Dolman. 1840. 
WE are not partial to novels that have either a political or religious purpose 
to serve; and least of all when the antagonistic points of Catholic and Pro- 
testant faith are the things attempted to be pictured. Mr. Moriarty, how- 
ever, who is favourably known as the author of ‘‘ The Wife Hunter,” &c. 
has here proved himself equal to the construction of an arresting plot, and 
the execution of many passages requiring nice discrimination as well as vivid 
imagination. 





Art. XXVII.—The Life and Opinion of the Rev. William Milne, D.D. 

By Rossrt Puiir. Snow. 
Mr. Puitips’ ‘Life and Times of Bunyan,” and other works of a religious 
description, have afervour of evangelical piety and flow of diction about 
them that make him a popular and influential writer. The subject of the 
present volume, who ranked with Mr. Morisson as a missionary labourer in 
China, has obtained the author’s best and kindliest efforts,—a beautiful 
model for the guidance of other champions of Christian truth being the 
result. The annals of Asiatic Missions which are interwoven, especially 
those of the early Syrian church, are extremely interesting, and particularly 
valuable, because the account embraces and unites a number of extraordi- 
rs and little known facts, no where else to be found in a popular and plain 
shape. 








Art. XXVIII.—The Redeemer. By Witttam Howartn. London: Tilt. 
Nor a happily chosen subject; we think, for poetic narrative and embellish- 
ment: certainly not for a long poem. Some of the episodes in our 
Saviour’s life, however, are managed in a style which convinces us that the 
author is a poet as well as a truly pious man. 
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Art. XXIX.—Rienzi, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. By Sir E. L, 
Butwer, Bart. London: Saunders and Otley. 

TueE first volume of a uniform edition of all the works of this celebrated 

author, excepting only those the copyright of which is in other hands. This 

specimen of the series is beautiful and enticing in every particular ; and is 

illustrated from Drawings by first rate artists. The whole has been revised 

by Sir Edward ; and when the series is completed, it will include some ori- 


ginal pieces. 





Art. XXX.—Victoria and Her People; or, The Covenant. By a Member 
of one of the Inns of Court. London: Saunders and Otley. 

WE notice this Poem in preference to a number of books that have been 

laid on our table some days earlier, and which must stand over to next 

month, because its theme is particularly seasonable at this moment, and that 

we may close the present number with a tribute to Her Majesty, and, to 

quote our poet, to him the 


‘¢ Favoured One of all the sons of men,” — 


rather than on account of any particular merit discoverable in the production 
itself. To be sure it is sufficiently laudatory, and couches its praise and its 
promises, in name of the shouting people, rather too abundantly in the 
words of Holy Writ,—the Queen too taking up the same style of song in 
reply, as thus,— 

“ Thanks—thanks : and are ye not Victoria’s ? yea! 

And, by my God, Victoria shall be yours ; 

Nor make of life one royal holiday, 

But live for loyal men whilst life endures.”’ 


Queen Bess, it has been said, was a round and bold swearer; but we 
should be sorry to hear that Victoria followed the model in this respect. 
However that we may not be classed by the poet amongst those disloyal 
ones whom he bids 


** _______nass to realms the godless rule,” 


we shall sing with him a few of the opening lines of this sort of dramatic 
iece. 

ma *‘ Victoria live for ever: and, O Queen ! 
For ever blessed be the holy name 
Of God Almighty, and that King of Kings 
Who set thee on the throne of Albion 
To judge the favoured people of these realms. 
Nor vain the prayer, ‘ for ever live,’ O Queen !— 
Eternal life is theirs that live to God— 
To Him who gave thine own most precious life, 
And thirty millions more for whom to live.” 

There is no lack of counsel in “‘ The Covenant ;” but we do not perceive 
the wisdom of bidding the Queen not only live for the sake of “ thirty mil- 
lions more,” but for the sake of her ‘‘ own most precious life.” Rapture and 
rhapsody frequently shake hands with nonsense. 














